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The Establishment of the Eastern Oalukya 
Dynasty of Vengi 

The ‘dear’ younger brother of the Calukya monarch of 
Dadami, PulakeSin II (610-42 A. D.), Visnuvardhana I, also 
known as Kubja  Visnuvardhana, Visamasiddhi, and by 
various other appellations, is first introduced to us in the Satara 
grant of Pulakegin II dated in his eighth regnal year (i. e. 617- 
18 A. D.) as the Yuvaraja and governor of his in the South 
Marhatha country. After some time, ‘and with the conquest of 
the Andhra region in the eastern coast of the Deccan by 
Pulakesin Il, Visnuvardhana was appointed the viceroy of 
these newly conquered territories with Pistapura as his seat of 
government. Later on, he transferred his headquarters from 
Pistapura co Vengi (modern Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, a village about 
7 miles north af Ellore). Subsequently he became an indepen- 
dent Mabaraja there. There are at least two grants issued by 
him, viz. the Chipurupalle Plates, dated in the 18th year of his 
rule, and the Timmapuram Plates, in which he bears the title of 
. Mabàarája. We thus became the founder of the long-lived 
Eastern Calukya Dynasty of Veügi. As Fleet (Ind. Ant., 
XX, p. 93) well puts it, “The kings of this branch were called 
distinctively “the lords of Veügi" from the territory which 
for so long a time formed the principal and favourite portion 
of their dominions. 

The records of the later members of the dynasty say over 
and over that Visnuvardhana ruled at Vengi for 18 years. 
This period. of 18 years has been assigned by some scholars, 
following Fleet, to 615-33 A.D., by some others to 624-41 
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A.D., and yet by one or two others to 633-50 A.D. This is 
owing to the fact that the Chipurupalle grant of his **was made. 
on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, which took place on 
the full-moon of the month of Sravana, being the fifteenth day’ 
(of the bright fortnight) of the fourth month in the cighteenth. 
year." There were eclipses of the moon on Srávana Sakla 15, 
in the approximate period, on the 7th July, 632 A.D., 27th 
July, 641 A.D., and 18th July, 650 A.D., amongst some other 
dates which need not. be considered here (Ind. Ant., XX, pp. 
3-4): | ! 

A few years ago a copper-plate grant of Visnuvardhana's 
son -and successor has been obtained from the Vizagapatam 
District, and we ate told in this connection that, “A coppet-plate 
grant of Prehvi-Jayasithha-Vallabha I of the Eastern Calukya 
family obtained from the Collector of the Vizagapatam District, 
and issued from Kallüra vasaka, is dated in 13th February, 659 
A.D. in the 18th year of the king’s reign. Thus the initial 
year of the king's reign was A.D, 641. His father and prede- 
cessor Kubia-Visnuvardhána is stated in the records of this 
dynasty. to have, had a reign of 18 years. Consequently the 
starting point of the Eastern Calukya chronology, commencing 
with the rule of Kubja-Visnuvardhana, the founder of this line — 
would be A.D. 624. This woud settle finally che controversy 
about the date of accession of KubJa-Visnuvatdhana which had 
been fixed by Fleet long ago atc. 615 A.D. (Ind. Ant. XX, 
1891, p, 5) and held the field so long. (Ancient India, 
January, 1949, p. 49). 

This at once rules out the last alternative theory, viz., 
633-50 A.D., for Kubja-Visnuvardhana's rule, since his son 
came to the throne in 641 A.D. 

One of the chief advocates of Fleet’s old chronology of 
615-33 A.D. for Visnuvardhana, Dr. D. C. Sircar, curtly 
discards the evidence of the Vizagapatam Plates’ by. referring 


1 Classical Age, published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, p. 252, 
footnote, à 
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to a scholar (Dr. IN. Venkataramanyya) who though accepts the 
date 624 A.D. yet does not consider ‘the problem of the Eastern 
Calukya chronology to have been finally solved" because 
“certain facts militate against it.” 

According to Dr. Sircar, Visnuvardhana’s rule of 18 years 
was counted not from his viceroyalty at Vengi as the dynastic 
inscriptions evince,. but from his yasvaraj =abbiseka in the 
South Marhatha region (Satara grant), which took place some 
time before 617-18 A.D. (just what Fleet postulated long ago 
in Ind. Ant. XX, pp. 5 and 95). But even then, does not his 
rule of 18 years tend to exceed 633 A.l), the last year attributed 
to hime = 

He further states (at p. 252), “according to Kopparam 
grant that region (i.e, Andhra) seems to have been conquered 
about 630-631 A.D.," and also that (p. 250) Visnuvardhana 
“accompanied* him (i.e., Pulakesin II) in his expedition against 
the countries of- the east coast about A.D. 631". If Visnu- 
vardhana, who had gone to the eastern coast about 631 A.D., 
died in 633 A.D., how long then, within these twenty-four 
months or so, did he act as the viceroy of Pistapura, how long 
as that of Vengi, and for what period did he ruleas an indepen- 
dent Maharaja ? 

Again, if -Pulakesin II conquered Andhra as late as in 631 
A.D., how could he defeat, still further to the south, the 
Pallava Mahendravarman I who had after a few years of his 
defeat died about 630 A.D.? 

Still again, if the eastern coast was conquered by Pulakesin 
in 631 A.D., how could he be described in an earlier record 
(Lohaner Plates, dated in 639 A.D.) as Pärvu = apar =ambuabi- 
nátbab? Does not this inscription prove that his conquest of 
.the eastern coast was a matter of the past by 630 A,D. ? 

These and sundry other incongruities and absurdities are 
bound to crop up with the theory of 615-33 A.D. as the date 
of Visnuvardhana I. And this necessitates us to fall upon 
the other alternative date, viz. 624 to 641 A.D., whick chimes 
with all known facts. 
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As the dynastic, records of the Eastern Calukyas affirm 
that Visnuvatdhana I ruled at Vengi for 18 years, the date 624 
A.D. must be taken as the initial date of his rule at that place. 
These 18 years, therefore, sharply exclude the period of his 
viceroyalty both of Pistapura and South Marhatha, but include 
the years of both his viceroyalty and royalty at Vengi. Thus 
Visnuvardhana was the viceroy at Pistapura before 624 A.D., 
when he had shifted his headquarters or capital to Vengi, and 
after 617-18 A.D., when he was the governor of South Marhacha. 
We may, therefore, justifiably assume the period of his viceroy- 
alty at Pistapura as 619-23 A.D. 

This means that Pulakesin Il. conquered the eastern coast 
in or about 619 A.D., provided Visnuvardhana was his first 
viceroy to be appointed there. 

For aught we know, the Pallava Mahendravarman I (c. 600- 
30 A.D.), who was not killed by Pulakesin If, outlived his 
disaster at the hands of the enemy by a length of time. This is 
in complete agreement with the date c, 619 A.D. as the time of 
PulakeSin’s conquest of Andhra, after which he proceeded towards 
Kafici, the capital of the former. In other words, Mahendravar- 
man lived for about a decade more after his defeat by Pulakesin. 

. There is absolutely nothing in the Kopparam (Guntut 
District) Plates of Pulakesin II, dated in 631 A.D., to indicate: 
the conquest of the eastern coast by him in or about that date, — 
or that Visnuvardhana had accompanied him there. The 
inscription simply records a grant made by the Maharaja Pula- 

. kefin to a certain brahmin, and says that, “in the year twenty- 
one of his reign, Vallabha (i.e. PulakeSin), being present in 
` person (samaks = dvasthite), the execution (of the present grant) 
was formally bestowed upon Prthivi-yuvaraja (i. e, Visnu- 
vardhana), who having defeated the circle of enemies by his arm 
(which was) a churning-stick of the wicked people of the Kali 
(age), which was skilled in daring (deeds) in many battles..." etc.” 


2 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 257-60, His achievements asa hero are 
delineated in the Chipurupalle grant, 641 A.D., as, “(He was called) 
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This shows, if it does anything, that  Prthivi-yuvaraja 
(ies Visnuvardhana) was already stationed as a  ysvaraja- 
viceroy there, in Andhra, from where he was engaged 
in fighting with others. And read in conjunction with the 
Lohaner (Nasik District) Plates of Pulakcsin II, 630 A.D., 
(Ep. Ind., XXVII, pp. 37-41) it would mean for Pulakesin 
that from the Nasik region where he had been that year he 
went in 631 A.D. to the eastern coast, on either a second or 
any subsequent official or private visit (not campaign), and that 
although he was personally present there, the execution of the 
land grant in Andhra was entrusted upon his dear brother and 
ruler of that province. 

In 631 A.D. the date of the Kopparam Plates, Visnu- 
vardhana was yet a yavaraja and viceroy. At that time Pula- 
keSin was at the acme of his power and glory, and it is absurd 
that Visnuvardhana could even think of declaring independence 
then. Evil days of PulakeSin started from about 640 A.D., or 
a little earlier, when the Pallava Narasiihavarman had begun 
“repeatedly to defeat him." And it is exactly then that we 
find in the Chipurupalle grant (of the 18th year of Visnu- 
vardhana’s rule, which thus corresponds to 641 A.D.,) that he 
has been styled a Mabaraja. Even here we should note that 
the Chipurupalle grant begins with a respectful tribute to 
PulakeSin (Satyaéraya), while Visnuvardhana ( Visamasiddhi ) 
is still continued to be described as “his dear younger brother". 
This shows that no love was lost, or there was no open rupture, 
between the two brothers even at that time, and we may not be 
surprised if his assumption of independence in the eastern coast 
at that time of Calukya peril, had the tacit sanction of PulakeSin. 
Not long after his declaration of independence Visnuvardhana 
died, when his son Jayasimha I came to the throne. 


Vishamasiddhi, because he had achieved success against fortresses, difficult 


of access, on the plains, in the water, in the woods and on hills......"* etc. 


Ind, Ánt., XX, pp. 17 f£. 
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Before concluding, I am to d'gress and take to another 
theme, viz.  Harsa-PulakeS$in war, which has not a little 
bearing upon the question. 

loo much has been made by some scholars of the two 
inscriptions, Lohaner and Kopparam, of PulakeSin II, dated in 
630 and 631 respectively, These are simply two’ innocent 
land-grants, wherein there is no attempt to recount any of the 
exploits, conquests or warfares of that monarch. The Lohaner 
Plates only speak in very general terms that he was the master 
of the Eastern and Western Seas (Parvu = apara=am budhi- 
nathab). These scholars, in view of the absence in these two 
records of any mention of his war with Harsavardhana, as if 
they mention all other exploits and wars of his save only 
this one, date the Hlarsa-Pulakesin war after 631 A.D., 
forsooth taking it as what is to be called ‘negative evidence”. 
It is no evidence. 

A peep into the Aihole Prasasti of Pulakegin II (634 A.D.) 
would show that according to it the exploits of the monarch fall 
into two distinct phases, the first in the western coast and the 
second in the eastern coast, the operation against Harsa being 
placed in between these two in verse 23. There is no reason 
to apprehend that in spite of all the propensities. of the court. 
poet to extol his sovereign 1n lofty style of speech, which he was 
in duty bound to do, he has violated or over-turned the basic 
chronology of events. So far as the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras 
to the north of PulakeSin’s territory, who are mentioned in 
verse 22, are concerned, they were not to suffer any defeat by 
force, involving any time factor, but they submitted to him of 
their own accord (cf. Ep, Ind., VI, p, 2). There is, however, 
a distinct break in the chain of events following the struggle 
with Harsa and preceding the description of the campaign in 
eastern coast, commencing with KoSala and Kalinga (v. 26). 
In this intermission the poet narrates in two verses (vv. 24-25) 
his royal master's engagements in the sandbanks .of the: 
Reva (Narmada) in the neighbourhood of the Vindhyas, and 
his acquiring sovereignty over the three Maharastrakas with 
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their nine and ninety thousand villages. This bespeaks of a 
considerable lapse of time after Harsa's discon:fture and before 
Pulakesin's embarking (c. 619 A.D.) upon his eastern campaign. 
Add to this, of all other things, the evidence of the Hyderabad 
Plates (612 A.D.) of PulakeSin II, according to which he assumed 
by that date the title of Paramesvara by defeating a hostile 
king (i.e. Harsa) “who had applied himself to a contest of a 
hundred battles," and also the testimony of Hiuen Tsang (not 
that o£ his Life) that Harsa ‘waged incessant warfare until in 
six years (ie. 606-12 A.D.) he had fought the five Indias” and 
then reigned in peace for thirty years. Thus three different sources 
of information coincide in a way that it renders the conclusion 
irresistible that the Harsa-PulakeSin war took place in 611-12 
A.D. The successors of Pulake$in proudly recall this brilliant 
achievement of their ancestor by glorifying him as ‘the victor 
of Harsa, the lord of all Uttarapatha". In spite of this, it has 
been argued that the Calukya emperor took upon himself the 
imposing title of Parame$vara by defeating not the great Harsa- 
vatdhana, but only two rebel chieftains, (Appayika and Govinda), 
and two minor neighbouring kings (Kadamba and Maurya), 
“but that an additional significance was later attached to it after 
his victory over ParameSvara Harsavardhana" (cf. Classical Age, 
p. 237). But this is, on one hand, explicitly magnifying the 
two rebel chieftains and two petty rulers as such exalted 
monarchs as to justify the description of ‘who had applied 
themselves to the contest of a hundred battles’, and on the 
other, boldly levelling at the successors of PulakeSin II the 
charge of deliberate suppression or denial of what was true, 
just as all notorious liars do. Is this, I wonder, the intrinsic 
character of the Calukyan records that they so grossly mis- 
represent persons and events? 


N. N. Das Gupta 


British Polioy in the Context of Bhonsla-Bhopal 
Relations 1810—1814 


The territory of Bhopal, situated as ic was between the 
territories of Sindia and Bhonsla, and adjoining them, was the 
object of a joint invasion by the troops of the Maratha Con- 
federates. For many years Raghujt Bhonsla had been at 
enmity with the Nawab Wazir Mohammad of Bhopal and 
hostilities had been carried on between them with varying 
success.» The Nawab was dispossessed of all possessions and 
even the town of Bhopal by both the Maratha Chiefs, 
whose objectives were ‘thus che very subversion of the Govern- 
ment". A partition of Bhopal territory was effected and some 
provision was made for the Nawab, but they could not retain 
their hold over that territory. for a long time. The Con- 
federates were baffled by the energy and heroism of Wazir 
Mohammad.? As soon as the armies of Sindia and Bhonsla 
evacuated, Wazir Mohammad Khan returned and wrested the 
country from Maratha garrison, and in concert with Amir 
Khan and other Pindatis began aggressive measures against 
Bhonsla’s territory, Berar, plundering its inhabitants. After the 
retreat of Amir Khan which was due to the advance of the British 
army under Colonel Close, Wazir Mohammad apprehended that 
Colonel Close's next move would be against him. He there- 
fore made ‘overtures to Colonel Close to abide by British 
mediation between him and the Raja of Nagpur. 

The British Government was not willing to allow the 
depredations of Nawab of Bhopal in concert with the 
Pindaris upon the territories of Raghuji Bhonsla as they were on 


tı Ramsay’s Report, 1845 (Govt. Press, Nagpur), p. 16, 

2 Close’s letter to the Secretary to Government, dated 31 January, 
1810, 

3 Nagpur District Gazetteer (1908), p. 42. 

4 Poona Residency Records—Nagpur Affairs, vol. V. (1770-1820), 


P. 270. 
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good terms with that Rajah. As Amir Khan's demandsfupon 
Bhonsla were groundless and oppressive, the British Governmem 
wanted him to desist and retire, but he still continued 
to cross the Nerbuda and attack Bhonsla's army. The Nawab 
pleaded that he had not called Amir Khan, but on the 
contrary, the latter had threatened to deprive him of the adminis- 
tration,: i£. he did not join with him in his objective ot 
attacking the Bhonsla. Wazir Mohammad | Khan's first efforts, 
made about the year 1809, to obtain the assistance and mediation 
of the British Government in his struggles with the Marathas 
were unsuccessful. For self-preservation he.was compelled to 
unite himself with the iindari leaders.6 A few years later the 
Nawab made a strenuous effort to conclude a treaty with the 
British, sending Inayet Masih to represent him, but the appeal 
was rejected by the British Government.’ 

The Nawab of Bhopal’s relations with the Pindaris were 
prompted by necessity, and it had been the custom of the Chiefs 
of Malwa to employ the  Pindaris. By 180g the Pathan 
Chieftain, Amir Khan, had established his influence at various 
courts such as those of Jodhpur, Indore, and in Bhopal the 
Nawab was his willing protégé.” He had under him Holkar's 
forces, and was professedly inimical to the interests of the 
East India Company,’ and he was responsible for creating 
a state of anarchy in Malwa and Rajputana.? The British 
Government desired to maintain its good relations with 
the ruler of Nagpur and wanted the Nawab ot Bhopal 
to return to the former Choukey Ghur and Chynpoore 


5 Close’s letter to the Secretary to the Government, 31st January, 
1810, 

6 C.U, Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. IV, 
P. 395. 

7 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol, MI, (1908), p. 130. 

8 Poona Residency Correspondence, vol, XI, Introduction, p. 19. 

g The Private Journal of. the Marquess of Hastings entry February 
ist, 1814. 

10 Grant Duff, A History of Mabarattas, vol. II, p. 451. 
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Baree which he had forcibly wrested from him. The Nawab, 
on the advice of Colonel Close, directed his principal officers 
at Chynpoore Baree and Choukey Ghur, to restore both to the 
rightful owner. i 

The relations of the Nawab of Bhopal with Dhonslas 
are not an isolated fact, but conneéted with the issue of 
Pindaris and Seronj.2_ To stabilise their position in the area, 
the British Government discussed sewéral important questions, 
as it was considered necessary; to establish a British force 
in the territory north of the Nerbudda. This “measure has 
been rightly described ‘as ‘tthe keystone'of the political arch 
in that quarter".!? — ft would have served as a connecting link 
between the different, uiilitary-stations of the Company. The 
British Government wanted to give to Holkar Seronj, which it 
had wrested from Aniir Khan, but, was afraid that the cerritory 
would always be liable to revert:totAmir Khan's possessions. The 
British Government was nat Aspácrh i in its policy with regard to 
Bhopal. Many approaches were open before them, viz. to conquer 
his kingdom, to arbitrate betweensfhohsla and Nawab of Bhopal 
or to keep themselves aloof without interfering in Bhopal?s 
internal affairs. . The Governor General, Lord Minto, authorised 
Colonel. Close, either to accede to the terms of settlement 
with the Nawab of Bhopal or to dispossess him and demand a 
sum of money and the expulsion of Pindaris from his country. 

The idea of mediation between the Raja of Nagpur and the 
Nawab of Bliopal was considered, but the issue of guarantee 
ruled it out. Another question arose whether the British 
Government should in concert with the Rajah, conquer Bhopal 
and surrender it to him, unconditionally, even if he refused to 
admit British force in his territory, The Governor-General 
reached the conclusion that he should either aid the Rajah in 
the conquest of Bhopal or induce the Rajah to admit a British 


11 Letter from Colonel Close to s denkt dated 6th February, 1810. 
12 Letter from the Secretary to Government to Colonel Close, 
dated 21st February, 1810. 
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army into his territories north of the Nerbudda, or else the 
East India Company should withdraw its force, making the best 
practicable arrangement for the defence of Berar, “leaving the 
Rajah to pursue his own measure with regard to Bhopal." 
Colonel Close was instructed not to aim at dispossessing the 
Nawab of his territory but to proceed to negotiate for the 
purpose of effecting a settlement between the Nawab and the 
Rajah. The Governor-General Lord Minto proposed an adjustment 
of differences between the Rajah and the Nawab if it were 
practicable without the Company’s guarantee. The Company 
was inclined to offer guarantee only if ic was possible to maintain 
its armed forces to the north c£ the. INerbudda, It was also 
pointed out that the Company must allow the Rajah to ac. as he 
thinks proper with regard to Bhopal. The Governor-General 
was opposed to the idea of being drawn into dn extensive field of 
operations in pursuing the Pindaris. All the important objectives 
had been achieved in that quarter, i.e. the retreat of Amir Khan, 
the occupation of Seronj and its transfer co Holkar, the submis- 
sion of the Nawab of Bhopal on the terms prescribed, the 
expulsion of che Pindaris from their present hold in that country. 
The British Government wanted very much to keep permanently 
the British force on the Nerbudda, This would have been a 
‘beneficial arrangement, but it was impracticable as the Rajah 
was against it. 

The Qil'ahdar of Choukeeparh refused to hand over that fort 
to Bhonsla’s officers, and in consequence a force of infantry 
equipped with guns from Jeswantrao Dattaji had been sent against 
it. Jenkins, the Resident at the court of Nagpur, made attempts 
for a Subsidiary Alliance with Raghuji Bhonsla, but the Rajah was 
unwilling to consider that proposal.” The Governor-General 
found that arrangements of a defensive nature of a force on the 


13 Letter from the Secretary to Government to Colonel Close, 
dated 22nd February, 1310. 
14 Letter from Jeukins to Colunel Close, dated 22nd February, 1810, 


15 lbid. 
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"northern bank of the Nerbudda was impossible because of the 
unwillingness of the Bhonsla to allow it; He thought of 
stationing permanently a force near the south western frontier 
of Bundelkhand, ‘which would answer the purpose of 
preventing the resumption of projects such as we have lately 
frustrated on the part of Amir Khan or any other chief and of 
covering the province of Bundelkhand and the district of 
Mirzapur”. And it would be possible also to intercept a force 
advancing from the eastern side of Malwa, which in fact was the 
essential object of the plan of stationing a force on the Ner- 
budda. If ic had the effect of deterring the approach of a 
hostile force on the eastward, the strength of a post at 
- Amravati or other point on the eastern frontier of Berar might be 
proportionately reduced, The object of the latter indeed would 
then be limited to the ‘protection of that province against the 
incursions of the Pindaris.”*7 Whether it was possible or not, 
the Governor-General left it to Colonel Martindel, who, with 
his experience and local knowledge, could form judgment and 
give his opinion regarding such matters as the facility of 
obtaining supplies and of preserving an uninterrupted com- 
munication with the interior of Bundelkhand. The Colonel was 
also allowed to judge the expediency of maintaining such a 
formidable force, as it obviously was just on the boundary of 
the British territories, along with che other military stations. The 
Governor-General asked him to consider and use his discretion to 
decide whether any objection or impediment to the plan was, 
likely to arise out of the dispossession of the petty chief who 
possessed the territory in which the forces were intended to be 
stationed, and who was connected with rhe Company by 
engagements which placed him to a ‘certain degree in a 

condition of dependence on the British Government."?® 
The Government was anxious to withdraw the troops from 
the field as soon as it might be practicable, with a view to the 
16 Letter from the Secretary to Government to Colonel Close, 


dated 28th February, 1810, 
12 lbid, 18 Ibid, 
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reduction of the heavy burden of expense, and also with a view 
to sending back immediately to Mysore the horses which were 
maintained at the charge of the British Government. 

The British Resident at the court of the Rajah of Nagpur, 
Mr. Richard Jenkins, wrote to Colonel Close that even if Bhopal 
was conquered and given over to Bhonsla, he would not consent to 
the British forces being stationed in his territories. He would 
accept this proposition only when the Company would show its 
determination to settle the problem of that part of the country, 
"and that he had only the choice of seeing a British force 
stationed in that country, either as his own or as a depen- 
dency of the British Government."? He said that the Rajah of 
Nagpur treated very lightly the advantage of the British aid and 
the Rajah had expressed decidedly that he was confident of 
conquering Bhopal himself. He relied on his own strength 
and Sindia’s power to conquer Bhopal. 

Colonel Close had a meeting with Sadik ‘Ali Khan the 
commander of the Bhonsla Rajah, and pointed out to him that His 
Highness’s territories were constantly harassed by incursions of 
the Pindaris which ended in the late sertous invasion by Amir 
Khan." The Rajah was also not keeping good relation with the 
Nawab of Bhopal who was “violently bent on revenge", as he 
conceived that the Nagpur Government had unjustly taken 
possession of districts belonging to the Bhopal territory. The 
dangers thus hanging over the Rajah’s Government were not 
limited merely to the Rajah’s interests, but extended to the 
frontiers of the Honourable Company’s allies, the Nizam and 
the Peshwa. The British Covernment was interested in the 
conduct of the Rajah’s Government respecting its enemies 
and hoped that the Rajah would now adopt a course of measure 
calculated to prevent a recurrence of these dangers, against 


which his kingdom had been so happily protected. The 


19 Letter from Jenkins to Colonel Close, dated 28th February, 1810. 

20 Ibid, 
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question of attacking Bhopal, with a view to its conquest by 
the Company, appeared to be difficult. Bhopal was separated 
from Berar by the Nagpur territory, and Sindia certainly 
considered it as tributary to him, If the Company occupied 
Bhopal this would give rise to uneasiness in the mind of Sindia. 
The Rajah of Nagpur was not likely to contract a subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government even if the Bhopal 
territory was transferred to him.®? The question: presented itself 
then as to what was to be done to prevent the return of Amir Khan 
to the Nerbudda and to avoid the inconvenience that would 
immediately result to the British interests from his again placing 
the Nagpur Government in danger. The keeping of a 
— force with the Chief of Saugar was not possible. 
, Another. solution was to give Bhopal to the Rajah of 
„< Nagpur unconditionally without much delay, the British troops 
"withdrawing when the transfer should be completed. This would 
fulfil the object of the British Government which was that 
Bhopal should not be held by any party tn alliance with Amir 
Khan. Colonel Close informed Jenkins that he had opened 
negotiations in concert with Sadik ‘Ali Khan for an agreement 
between the Nawab of Bhopal and the Rajah of Nagpur.?* The 
Governor-General wrote to the Resident at Nagpur pointing out 
the deliberate omission of all acknowledgment for the essential 
aid which the Rajah derived from the protection of the British 
power under circumstances which menaced the subversion of 
his Government, adding that his exaggeration of the prowess 
of his arms in compelling the retreat of Amir Khan, was highly 
offensive and disgusting. 75 He had shown jealousy and suspicion 
in not accepting the proposal to station Brittsh troops permanent- 
ly on the Nerbudda. The Rajah of Nagpur at last accepted the 


stationing of British troops in his territories on the Nerbudda, 


22 lbid, 23 lbid, 
24 Letter from Close tu Mr, Jenkins, dated 26th March, 1810. 
25 Letter from the Secretary to Government to Jenkins, dated 
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At the same time the Governor-General was doubtful about many 
questions relating to it i.e. che motives and objectives of. his 
acquiescence. As a fundamental principle it would be admitted 
that two parties concurring in the same arrangement should 
concur in the view and purposes to which it was directed.”® 
The agreement should not be contracted if the motives and 
objectives were incompatible and contradictory. The Governor- 
General was very particular to know how the Rajah veered 
from his reluctance to a position in which he agreed to keep the 
troops, so that advantage might accrue to him. Then it was 
expected that he would concur in all the declared purposes 
of the arrangement and favour the operation of it in a 
manner calculated to accomplish those purposes.” The Rajah of 
Nagpur desired the benefit of the stationing of troops without the 
humiliation of dependence on the Company, and judging from 
past affairs the British were interested in affording him that 
protection in every future crisis, hence che Rajah expected to 
secure the benefit of it without any corresponding concession. 
He merely wished to impose upon the Company an obligation 
to protect him against future danger and to employ its troops as 
auxiliaries for extension of his dominion. It was no part of his 
object to concur in a wise and provident system of defensive 
arrangement founded on the basis of common interests. and 
common views. He would prefer a simple declaration that the 
Company would not suffer its dominion to be subverted, along 
with the return of its troops to their ordinary stations. 
He consented therefore to the mere admission of British 
troops into his territory, not becau se it was the best arrangement 
for his protection and for the general defence of the Deccan 
but because he thought that the Company’s protection in a 
season of eventual danger could not be otherwise secured. He was 
not prepared to contribute to the efficiency of that arrangement 


26 Letter from the Secretary to Government to Jenkins, dated 
3rd April, 1810, 
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by granting che privileges and advances which were necessary to 
render it efficient, 1.e., liberty of moving the force in any direc- 
tion, a free passage for detachments intended for its relief or 
supply, a privilege of drawing any supplies from any part of his 
territories and all the forms of accommodation which a state, 
sensible of the benefits arising from the presence of a protecting 
force, would be willing to afford.? It was to him an object 
of jealousy and apprehension and so also was every demand 
connected with the agreement. By immediately stationing 
their troops on his frontier, the British do not commit 
themselves to the arrangement, since it will always be at their 
option to withdraw them if he refuses to agree to necessary 
terms. If they fail to take advantage of the Rajah's present 
disposition to admit a British force, the opportunity may 
be lost. The course of events may remove the Rajah’s . 
present sense of danger and jealousy. That the force proposed 
to be stationed to the northward of the Nerbudda, would be 
sufficiently strong to overcome any that could be brought against 
it, and that there would always be time to add to it if necessary 
for its security from either Bundelkhand or Berar.7* The grand 
“‘object was to plant a force in that situation; when once stationed 
there, the Rajah would feel the benefit of its presence. He would 
become accustomed and reconciled to it by finding that in 
reality his independence was not affected and that he would gra- 
dually step into the state of dependence in which the Nizam and 
Peshwa are placed and this was the natural consequence of a 
ronnection between power and weakness and that ultimately all 
he British aim would be completely attained, although in the 
arly stage of the arrangement it may be exposed to inconvenience 
and embarrassment,” 3? 

lt was further pointed ouc that the Rajah had manifested 
towards the British a most offensive spirit of suspicion while 
he owed his political existence at this.moment to the British aid, 


28 Ibid. 29 Ibid. .3o bid. 
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given by them at an enormous expense. Far from acknowledging 
the slightest obligation, he ascribed his relief from danger 
exclusively to the prowess of his arms and attributed British 
aid as directed against the independence of his Government. 
He granted the British as a concession the permission to defend 
him at the expense of the British, and expected in return that 
the British should submit to every restraint. that he would 
put and should assist him at the British cast in conquering 
territory for his benefit. It was thought that the Company 
would not sacrifice substance for shadow when the arrangement 
was so beneficial to it. Other questions cropped up. Unless 
the Rajah contributed to defray the charges of the force, 
he could not be entitled co claim its services for any purpose 
other chan the defence of his country against external attack. 
The protection of his country from external attack seemed of 
necessity to require that che Company should possess some 
control over his conduct, othcrwise it might be involved in 
wats as the result of the Rajah's policy, his injustice and im- 
prudence. The control could only be established by stipulations 
relative to the Company's arbitration. of disputes such as were 
inserted in the treaties of alliance with the Nizam and the ` 
Peshwa. To this the Rajah was not likely to consent, nor 
was he likely to agree to restrictions upon his relation with 
other states. In these circumstances, the idea would probably 
have to be abandoned. It was also to be decided whether 
the Rajah should be allowed to invade the territories of his 
neighbours and whether the Company should repel the invasion 
by the Pindarts of the cerritories of the Raja of Nagpur. The 
troops should have the privilege of changing their position, 
instead of being limited to one place,—a free passage for the 
British troops through the country north or south of Nerbudda 
» must be demanded. The Rajah should be called upon to contri- 
bute at least to the extra-expense of the proposed arrangement, 
of which he would be the chief beneficiary. 
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The Nawab Wazir Mohammad Khan appealed to the 
Governor-General to protect him from the aggressions of the 
Bhonsla, and agreed to British mediation, He pointed out that 
for a period of thirty years, he had given proot of his attachment 
and devotion to the British Government and rendered to it every 
setvice in his power,?? The British Government had promised 
him their support and protection.** But since the time the 
Nawab formed a connection with the British Government, he had 
become the object of envy and jealousy of all the southern 
chiefs, who in consequence sought to distress and harass him by 
various means in their power. Rajah Raghoji Bhonsla seized the 
fortresses of Hoshangabad and Seoni and three years ago 
wrested from his possession Baree and Choukeegurh, while 
Daulat Rao Sindia seized the forts of Islamnagur, Suhwans 
and Ramgarh, and plundered his territory and even the place of his 
residence. Raghoji had even captured his son Ghous Muhammad 
Khan, a boy of twelve years of age, though subsequently he 
restored the boy. He had pledged to return Seoni, Hoshangabad 
and Choukeegurh, but his officers had failed to return back those 
territories. During the predatory activity of Amir Khan, the Nawab 
had succeeded to the possession of Choukeegurh and Baree. But 
Colonel Close arrived and required the Nawab to give back Baree 
and Choukeegurh, promising that he would effect an adjustment. 
of his differences according to the principles of equity and justice. 
and procure the release of his lands. The Nawab requiested 
that he might be protected against the encroachments - and 
violence of Sindia and Raghuji Bhonsla, who, violating former 
engagements, had resorted to tyranny, oppression and plunder. 

"The Governor-General, Lord Minto, referred the case of- the 
Nawab of Bhopal to the Resident at Nagpur, and asked him to 
. mediate between him and Rajah Raghuj. He wrote: ‘The 


32 Malcolm, Political History of India, vol. I. 1784-1823, p. 447. 
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Maharaja Bhonsla is master in his own dominions and the 
British Government has no right to control his proceedings. I 
the Nawab is desirous of adjusting his differences with the 
Rajah, the East India Company would recommend his sending 
a Vakeel for that purpose to Nagpur, aod in that event 
the British Resident at His Highness’s court will be authorised to 
assist in bringing those differences to a favourable adjustment 
on the terms proposed to you by Colonel Close, as I am 
sincerely desirous of your welfare, "?* 

Jenkins, in his despatch to the Governor-General, discussed 
the possible terms upon which a meditation for adjusting the 
dispute between the Bhonsla Rajah and the Nawab of Bhopal 
could be undertaken. The Nawab of Bhopal was not inclined 
to come to an accommodation with the British Government 
without obtaining better terms than those proposed by 
Colonel Close. He further wanted a guarantee from the 
Company that it would maintain his territorial integrity from 
possible encroachments. He was then. prepared to agree 
to any terms of peace through British miediation.** The 
Rajah of Nagpur was bent upon the conquest of Bhopal. 
But the Nawab was determined to get back Choukeegurh 
and Baree, and desired to elicit a guarantee, either express- 
ed or implied, from the British Government, The Rajah 
of Nagpur was also proceeding towards Nerbudda—to complete 
the long projected conquest and partition of Bhopal, to strike 
a blow against the Pindaris, and to concert plans for their 
mutual defence against Amir Khan, The Sindia also thought 
on the same lines. An agent of the Nawab of Bhopal pointed 
out that Sindia had released the two Pindari leaders i.e. Karim 
Khan and Chetoo Khan, and that they were likely to recommence 
their depredations over the territories of the Maratha Chiefs. 
If an accommodation could take place ‘and we obtain possession 


34 Letter from Governor-General to Wazir Mohammad Khan, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, dated 7th July, 1810. 
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of the-places seized by this government by a complete ratification 
and treaty through your means, who are mediator for us, we 
will co-operate with the forces of Raghoji in the punishment of 
those marauders’’.*° 

The Resident reported to the Governor-General about the 
Rajah having offered to enter into a subsidiary treaty with 
the British Government giving up his claim to Bhopal and 
Garhakota. The  Rajah's minister Shreedhar Pundit was 
authorised to negotiate the treaty with the British Resident at 
Nagpur. The Subsidiary Alliance was to be patterned on the 
basis of the treaty of Bassein and Hyderabad. The alliances 
with the courts of Hyderabad and Poona owed their efficiency 
and stability in a great’ measure to the fact that all disputes 
with foreign powers were to be submitted to the arbitration 
of the British Government, ‘which itself desiring nothing but 
general peace and tranquillity, was perfectly unbiassed in all its 
decisions whilst it never permitted the just rights of its allies to 
be invaded”’.*? They contained the Rajah's acceptance of a force 
such as “your Lordship originally proposed to be generally 
stationed in a position north or south of the Nerbudda at the 
option of the British Government, and to move in any direction 
necessary, as well as to have the privilege of changing chat posi- 
tion in case it should be determined on by both Governments, ""?? 
The Rajah agreed to defray the specified charges in such 
‘instalments as might be agreed on. The permission to purchase 
supplies of every description in all parts of His Highness's territory 
free of all imposts or duties was accorded. The friends and enemies 
of each were to be the friends and enemies of both the parties. In 
case of differences arising with any foreign power both parties were 
to unite in endeavouring to obtain satisfaction by means of peace- 
able negotiation and eventually to pursue such measures of peace 


36 Note written by au agent of the Nawab of Bhopal, dated 12th 
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ot war as might be mutually resolved on. A mutual agreement 
was made not to retain in each other's dominions the discon- 
tented subjects of either party, on the Rajah’s side including 
members of his family or relations. On the pare of the British 
Government an arrangement was made to guarantee the Rajah's 
dominions from all external attack, including the excursions of 
the Pindaris and a declaration of the Rajah's. independence 
in all internal affairs, and to his family, relations, dependents and 
servants, There was also a proviso that a force would not be 
employed cn any petty service.?" 

Jenkins informed the Vice-President of the Council that 
Wazir Mohammad Khan of Bhopal .was trying to wrest his 
former possessions with the help of the Pindari chiefs, Karim and 
Chotoo, recently released by Sindia. Moreover, the Pindaris 
were gathering near the Rajah’s frontiers“? and they were said to 
have been received with much attention by Wazir Mohammad 
Khan and to have been visited by the various Pindari chiefs. 
The Nawab, with che assistance of Karim, was about to 
commence vigorous efforts to retake all che places wrested from 
him by the Nagpur Government to the northward of the Netbudda 
and there was a report that Karim had already demanded a large 
contribution from the Rajah.*! At the same time Baptiste, 
on the part of Sindia, with a force siid to consist of six battalions 
and thirty guns, had advanced to Gurah Kotta after taking 
possession of Multown and other places belonging to the Gurha 
Kotta territory, and had summoned the Rajah’s commander to 
raise the seize, alleging that the place belonged to Sindia—«“thus 
the Rajah is on every side surrounded with difficulties." ** Jenkins 
informed the Government explaining with respect to the 
possessions of the Bhonsla Rajah che mutual. relations and 
the conflicting claims of Sindia and Bhonsla on Bhopal and 
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Gurha Kotta together with a history of the two principalities. 
It served the Government well for formulating a policy ‘for 
deciding the questions of granting or withholding its interference 
in the claims and disputes of the Rajah of Nagpur relative 
to those places.”"*¢ The Rajah “had been freed from all 
apprehensions of immediate danger from the Pindarees by the 
retreat and dispersion of Kureem force. His Highness has 
continued the military preparations which were originally intended 
to avert danger from his own territories and capital, with the 
,view of renewing offensive operations against Bhopal. To this 
object it is understood that some late communication of Sindhia 
have called the Rajah’s attention by reviving in his mind those 
hopes of effectual assistance from that quarter in the conquest 
of the country, which have so often proved vain and which late 
occurrences had quashed.” The forces of Sadik Ali Khan and 
Jeswant Rao Dattaji either had crossed or were shortly to cross 
the Nerbudda to endeavour to retake Chynpore Baree and 
Choukeegurh which they did not expect to find difficult. 
Jenkins informed Lord Minto that Wazir Mohammad Khan’s 
“behaviour during the late transactions had been very 
contradictory." *9 The latter was always inclined to side with the 
strongest party. As long as the contest seemed to be between 
the Rajah and Karim only he would naturally adhere to the 
latter, but when it appeared that Sindia was resolved on active 
measures against the marauder, and that these were likely to be 
successful, he found it in his interest still to turn to the strongest 
party. 

The Resident at Nagpur reported to the Governor-General 
_ that the condition of Bala Saheb's health was precarious and the 


y, 
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Rajah every day showed incteasing marks of favour and distinction 
to his nephew Appa Sahib, This meant that Raghoji 
considered him as his presumptive successor. Bala Saheb led a 
miserable existence, almost deprived of sight and disabled from 
every exertion of mind and body. No hopes appeared to be 
entertained that he would be any better. Jugoo Bapoo after 
erecting batteries against Bhopal came to a compromise with the 
Nawab about his demands, having received payment of about a lakh 
of rupees and the person of the Nawab’s son as an hostage, 
for the remainder of his claims. Sadik ‘Ali, much to his 
chagrin, found that Jugoo Bapoo. who wanted his co-operation 
in the operations against Bhopal, moved off with his army towards 
Shiywalpur.” Sadik ‘Ali Khan and Jugoo Bapoo made preparations 
for an attack on Bhopal, because their principal employment 
seemed to be raising of money from the surrounding country 
to pay their starving troops. In this, little progress was made 
for che simple reason that peace in these areas had been 
reduced to penury by the earlie: depredations of the Pindaris. 
Wazir: Mohammad Khan and the Pindatis who adhered to him 
were in the meantime not inactive in annoying their enemies. 
Frequent attacks were made by the Pindaris on the foraging 
parties of Sadik ‘Ali Khan and Jugoo Bapoo with partial success. 
In apprehension of the meditated attack upon the town of 
Bhopal, Wazic Mohammad Khan had taken refuge with all che 
Sahookars and men of property in his fort of Raisin. To defend 
Bhopal he 1s said to have left a force of 300 infantry and 300 
horse under an European Officer. Jenkins reported to the 
Governor-General that he had' explained to the Raja’s minister che 
interpretation put by his Government on the Treaty of Bassein, 
The need for this explanation arose out of a discussion about 
the investiture of young Holkar in which the Peshwa 
and the other Maratha Chiefs were concerned. The Resident 
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was assured firstly that the Peshv'a would not confer the 
investiture in opposition to the declared wishes of the British 
Government, and secondly Holkar's Government would not make 
any great sacrifice to obtain so barren and useless an honour, 
or if it would, it must strangely be ignorant of the actual state of 
India under the new relations which now subsisted amongst its 
principal states, and of what was due to its own lately acquired 


independence. 


After the Treaty of Bassein had commenced and 
the subsequent treaties between the three great Maratha powers 
and the British Government and its allies had been concluded, 
the Government of India left every state independent within 
itself, and it had virtually dissolved all the former connections of 
allegiance which any of the Maratha states owed or pretended 
to owe to the Peshwa,?! The foreign concerns of the Peshwa's 
Government fell by treaty of Bassein under the sole cognizance 
and administration of the British Government. The British 
Government did not desire to add any territory to its dominions 
but wanted to ensure its own security in the general 
tranquillity of India. With this object in view it considered 
it an express article of that engagement that no attempt 
should be made against any of the great branches of the 
Maratha Empire, thereby acknowledging their total indepen- 


2 The wars, and the treaties which 


dence of the Peshwa.? 
followed, bound all parties to submit to the arbitration of the 
British Government in all contested points with any of the allies 
of that Government and amongst those, of course with the 
Peshwa, chus securing the other Maratha powers in the unmolested 
and independent possession of their rights and territories. 

Jenkins informed the Governor-General that ‘the siege of 
Bhopal has not at all advanced and Wazir Mohammad Khan still 
continues to defend itin person. Continual sorties have been 
made against the enemy's batteries by the Nabob with partial 
success and the place not being entirely invested, he succeeds in 
introducing all kinds of supplies when required without any 
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possibility of being molested. Daily skirmishes also take place 
between the Pindaris of either side with little influence on the 
main operations" 5 With the exception of the troops with 
Sadik Ali Khan at Bhopal and an inconsiderable force employed 
under Maljee Ahere Rao and Ramgola Seik about Gardwara to 
check the Pindaris of Dost Mohammad Khan’s party, the Rajah 
had drawn all his troops about Nagpur and seemed regardless 
of the devastation of his country. The circumstances under 
which the force of the allies abandoned the seige of 
Bhopal were reported to the Governor-General by the Resident. 
The Rajah of Nagpur had sent an order to his commander 
Sadik Ali Khan to return to Nagpur. When Bala Bhow and 
the other chiefs of Sindia’s forces became acquainted with 
his intentions, he endeavoured by every means of persuasion to 
prevail upon Sadik Ali Khan to disregard these orders, and not 
withdraw his forces from Bhopal. Sadik ‘Ali Khan pleaded 
the total want of all supplies both of cash and provision, and men- 
tioned the very high price of grain. He observed that the orders 
he had received were presumptory, and that strict obedience was 
at all times incumbent upon him, and that in the present instance, 
the circumstances, he had alleged, fully proved the expediency also 
of the measure. The Chiefs of Sindia adopted a higher strain 
of remonstrance accusing him of treachery to the general cause, 
of having been bribed by the Nawab of Bhopal to withdraw his 
troops from co-operation, and by thus unexpectedly deserting the 
cause of having frustrated all the plans that had been mutually 
agreed upon amongst them. Sadik Ali Khan, fearing his own 
security, decided to return. Sindia’s troops immediately 
occupied those posts near Bhopal from which Sadik Ali's forces 
had retired and 3000 Pindaris under Wasil Mohammad spread 
themselves over the district of Chynpore Baree, a measure which 
precluded Sadik Ali from putting into execution the orders he 
had received for occupying that district. The accusations of 
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Sindia’s chiefs do not seem to have been devoid of foundation, for 
Sadik Ali from his post on the Nerbudda kept up a constant 
negotiation with the Nawab of Bhopal, urging him to send 
his son, Nazeer Mohammad Khan, to him for it was his 
intention to set out for Nagpur with him. The Nawab of 
Bhopal seems to have taken almost immediate advantage of the 
removal of so great a part of the forces that had been pressing on 
him, and by a vigorous and well directed sally compelled Sindia’s 
troops to abandon their batteries, and Pindatis also ably supported 
him. This-culminated i in the withdrawal of Sindia’s troops from 
Bhopal, Mixed motives seem to have induced the Rajah, of 
Nagpur to discontinue his attempts upon Bhopal, —despeir of 
success from want of means of paying his. troops, and 
suspicion of the- intentions and good faith of his allies which 
might lead him to dread even the success of the enterprise as 
being likely to expose him to the mortification of seeing Sindia 
ultimately reap the fruits of his long continued efforts.*? Another 
reason which induced the Rajah to withdraw Sadik Ali Khan 
from Bhopal was his intention of proceeding on a pilgrimage 
to the Godavary and the temple at Jejoory, for the recovery of his 
son's health. The pilgrimage was now to be performed in the 
midst of the season of the incursions of the Pindaris, and this 
would naturally lead him to wish to concentrate round Nagpur 
the greatest part of his forces and commit the charge of his. 
capital in his absence to the commander in whom he had the 
greatest confidence.?? 


In response ro the Governor-General's instructions, Mr. Jenkins 
submitted an elaborate report on the proposed arrangements 
with Bhopal, with a draft treaty betwen the Nawab of Bhopal 
and the British Government. The Resident pointed ont “that 
the entire conquest of that principality is at present mediated by 
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4 
Sindia either on his own account or for the purpose of transfert- 
ing to it the Rajah of. Nagpur for a pecuniary consideration." 
Thus the State of Bhopal was to be swallowed up by either of its 
more powerful neighbours. But the Maratha Chiefs gave up their 
ambition for ever from Bhopal, as chat State now came under 
the protection of the East India Company."? 

. The writer of the article comes to the conclusion that 
Sindia and Bhonsla’s troops could not conquer Bhopal because 
of their internal dissensions, and the help which Nawab Wazir 
Mohammad Khan procured from the Pindaris burtressed his 
position considerably, and later on the sheltering arm of the 
British saved the state from virtual extinction. In this triangular 
conflict the British policy was evolved according to the pressure 
of the circumstances. They wanted to compose the differences 
between the Rajah of Nagpur-and the Nawab of.Bhopal. They 
did not allow che Nawab to retain the seized districts of 
Rajah's territories, and lastly were desirous of keeping good 
relations with the Nagpur Chief, When the Rajah of Nagpur 
refused to contract Subsidiary Alliance,9? the East India Company 
thought of various measures to maintain political stability in that 
area, and checkmated for good the designs of these two Maratha 
Chiefs to annex Bhopal. Subsequently the British Govern- 
ment wanted an ally for the suppression of the perdatory system 
in Central India and contemplated an alliance with Bhopal 
to connect their military stations in Bundelkhand with those of 
Berac®* and it was consistent with their policy of ‘the pacifica- 
tion of India under British hegemony."9 However the connec- 
tion of Wazir Mohammad with the British Government never 
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ripened into any formal engagement during his lifetime.*® The 
Indian States were gradually made to realize the changed 
political climate which was brought about by the Ease India 
Company's Governor-Generals and ` policy-makers, "the. distinet 
relations of supremacy and subordination, "4 ' which patterned 


the relationship between the two in future. 


Joun A. RAMALINGAM 


64 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, P. 588. 


Domestic Life in the 16th Century as Reflected 
in the Literature of Sur Das 


Houses 


During the time of Sir Das the rich people lived in 
palatial buildings which were termed as Mahals* or Bhavanas?. 
Attached to these buildings in a. number of cases were 
orchards or small gardens. The mention of the words Grha^ 
and. Alaya® in Sūr literature seems to have been- made for 
the houses of the middle class people in the towns.and that. 
of Madayia® for the thatched houses of the common people 
in the villages. 

Sür Das has. made no mention of the number of rooms and 
other peculiarities of the houses of. his day excepting the- 
face chat the. city ponies had court-yards' , -balconies® and 
' windows? | 


/ + 


I Sir Ságar, 10-3025; 10-31: aga Ñ SITE à | 

2 lbid, 9-49; 10-33: dq aaa Hk 1 

3 They were termed as upavanas; Bagh; and Phulwari: Sar Sagar. 
10-78; swr-gpfaf Wat Ñ yga bid. 9-1: 10-2864: Haare 

4 Sir Sagar, 10-33: arg XE dq HET È' WIS | 

5. lbid., 103121: afta af dq È ATA | 

6 lbid., 10-4235; 

Dubois: Hinds Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, 324; According to 
Dubois, the houses, particularly in the diii were thatched with straw 
and had mud walls.) - l 

7 lbid, 10-121; aa faie gia «I safa 1 Cf; Dubois, 324° 

8 Ibid., 10-3025: ats gea qx ate qafa We | 

9 Chhitswami, 56: He uses the word JHAROKHA which means , Be 


small window, an apperture or chink in the wall, | We we 
Cf. Dubois, 324: Whereas Chhitswami and Pussasdi Dasjhave : 

referred to Jharokas in the houses, Dubois in the 18th century | ‘India 

observéd houses which were dark and windowless, $ E 


X uc. 
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Dress 


The common names in vogue for clothes in the time of Sir 
Das were Vastra! and Vasan!!, Chu " and Ambar}. 

Among the lower garments used by the Hindu boys in the 
16th century in northern India were Kachhni!$ or Kachhni!^, 
Suthan’® and Pitàmbar"", The first was a shorter dhoti coming 
down to the knees, one end of which was passed through the 
legs and tucked in the cloth in the back side. Suthan was, a 
sort of trousers or pyjama. Pitambar was a silken dhoti worn 
usually at the time ol worship. 

Jhaga’® which was the usual dress of the boys was a sort of 
loose shirt. Besides, they wore Bage!® which was a long robe 
coming ‘down to the knees and having three straps at the 
breas.™, 

Uparaina** or Uparna**, Nichol and Pamari** were three 
different names for dopatta or the classical Uttariya. It used 

.to be a long and relatively narrow piece of cloth. It kept hanging 
over rhe left shoulder, was passed round the back, under the 
right arm and then taken over the left shoulder. In this manner 
one' end used to hang in front of and another behind the body 
on the left??, This also formed a part of the boys’ dress. 


10 Sūr Sagar, 9-36. 11 Ibid., 10-38. 

12 lbid., 10-758. 13 lbid., 10-36. 

14 lbid., 10-634. 15 Ibid., 10-2826. 

16 Ibid., 10-44, 12 lbid.,9-44; 10-625. 


18 Ibid., 10-39. lt was known also as jháguli, Ibid., 10-39. 

. 19 Ibid., 10-39. 10-95. 
20 Cf. Dubois, 323. He found the Hindus wearing a long coat of 
fine muslin or calico, Brahmins, he observes, fastened their coats on the 
left side, Usually they wotea cotton cloth. without hem or stich and 

|. Yo or 12 feet long. 

" . Stir Sagar, 10-8. 22 lbid., 10-1124. 


n n 23 Ibid., 10-94; 10-1457. 24 lbid., 10-1457. 


125 | Anand Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, pp. 25, 26. Cf. Rajput 


| | Paintings nos, XXXVIII and. XLVII 


Ibid, Mughal Paintings nos, XIII and XXXIII 
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Men wore dhoti? and pitambar”, patuka® and pichhora.?* 
Dhoti as a lower garment formed the essential part of classical 
Hindu culture and has been tn use in India since the Vedic 
period, It was a piece of cloth measuring about five yards, It was 

passed round the body and tucked in at the watst whence it 
Lis! in close pleats. The first end was taken between the legs 
and tucked iùn at back,®° 

Pitámbar was a silken dhoti worn at the time of worship. 
Patuka or pichhora was a sash bound round the waist with ends 
hanging and was worn over the dhoti.? 

The head-dress of both boys and men used to be turban or 
cap. Turban was known as Pig or Pagiya?. The history of 
turban can be traced back to the Vedic times when it was known 
as Usnish in Sanskrit literature, Since then it has been in 
vogue among all classes of the people in India'?, It was a typi- 
cal head-dress of both Hindus and Muslims as shown in the 17th 
and 18th century paintings. The narrow and long turbans 
have been the characteristic of almost all Rajput paintings 

Cap or topi was termedas Kulhi or Kulahiya®. It was in 
use in India in the first century B.C. In the third century A.D. 
the cap was mainly worn by the foreigners who used it in the 
Kusana and Gupta periods as well?*, 


26 Sūr Ságar, 10-3827, 10-44. Cf. Dubois, 323. 

27 lbid., 10-625; 10-1502. 

28  Chaturbhuj Das, 287, 29 Sūr Sagar, 9-20, 

30 A. Coomaraswami, Boston Catalogue, Rajput Paintings, P. 25. 
Cf, Paintings nos. XXXVIII and XLVII 

31 Ibid., p. 29. 

32 Sūr Sagar, 10-1371 ; 10-3060. Cf. Petermundy,, it, 10-111 ; 
Mandelslo, 53, 64; De Laet, 80-81; Pyrard, ii, 137 ; Della Valle, 
410-12 ; Dernier, 240. 

33 Moti Chandra, Prácin  Bharatiya VeSabhiisé, 19-20; 37; 68; 
77* 104. 

34 Rajput Paintings by Coomaraswami, Paintings nos, NS V, XLV, 
XLVI. 

35 Sūr Sagar, 10-132; 108; Cf, Ain, i, 88-89. 

36  Prácin Bharatiya Vesabhüsa, 77, 109. 
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In the Kangra valley paintings caps of various forms, conical 


ot with eatflaps have been shown®’, 


Female Attire 


Among the clothes worn by the girls were chunri®® or chuna- 
riyà?' as head-dress, phariya®, a short skirt and suthan“, a sort 
of trousers, According to Anand Coomaraswami, it was 
adopted by Hindu women under Mughal influence and was 
worn under jaguli (a oe dress combining bodice and 
skirt), 

Women’s costume comprised bodice or chemise, sati and 
lahanga, orhant or dopattà. Bodice was known by the different 
names of kancukt and choli, angiyà or angi. This “pair of 
hollow cups or cases**”” has been in vogue in India since the days 
of the Vedas when it was known as kancuki or kancuk™. Ie 
was tight-fitting, shaped bodice, covering the wearer’s breasts 
and. having very short sleeves. It was fastened with strings at 
the back, In case of choli the back was left bare and in that 
of angiya it was covered®. : 

Sari, termed as Sati or Satika in Sanskrit literature, has been 
the typical costume of Hindu ladies since the Vedic times.** Usually 
it was eight yards long. In the Rajput paintings of all periods 
it has been shown worn ov.t the skirt and choli. The lower part 
was arranged like a dhoti, hanging in close folds down in front, 


37 Rajput Paintings, Painting no. XVI. 
38 Sūr Sagar, 10-784. 
.39 -Chaturbhuj Das, 25. 
Sūr Sagar, 10-708; 10-1054. 
. |- gn Ibid. 1054, 
© \ 4a Anand Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, pp. 35-36, 
43 Stavorinus, i, 415; Grosse, i, 142-43; Some Aspects of Society 
p Cultare by Chopra, p. 11. 
44 : Prácin Bharatiya VeSabhiisa, p. 37. 
45- A, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 32. 
46. Ibid, Mughal Paintings for Angiya, plates IX to XIX. 
, 47 Moti Chandra, Pracin Bharatiya Vesabhüsa, p. 37. 


EE 
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forming an over-skirt with a gathering of narrow vertical folds.** 
The right piece of cloth is passed under the left arm and over 
the head forming a veil or anchal® and then hangs down over 
the right shoulder, When the women wore sári without choli, 
they drew it across the breast from right to left: and tucked it 
into the skirt band on the left.? A popular variety referred to 
by Sūr Das was Tansukh Sári5! He has made mention of 
surang, panchrang,® jhiimak®* and patori® (silken) saris. They 
also used dhigni® or Sari with red border. 

Lahanga or Ghagra which is in common use in .many 
parts of India even today was a skirt gathered at the waist more 
or less full. In some cases it used to be made of material as long 
as twenty-five yards. lt was worn with choli and sari or dopatta. 
Some women wore it over trousers.” Ie can be traced back to 
the Kusana period. 

Orhani was the classical uttariya or modern dopattà and has 
been in use in India since ancient times. — [t was a scarf or long 
narrow shawl usually of transparent muslin. Women wore 
it over the breast and head as a veil covering their face partly or 
completely. Dopatta was worn with skirt and choli.® 


48 A, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 31. 

49 Ibid., Cf. Sūr Sagar, 10-1653. 

59 A, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 31. Cf. Paintings no. 
CLXX. Cf. In Mughal Paintings by the same author. Plates IX to 
XIX. 

51 Str Sagar, 10-3817. 

52 Caturbhuj Das, 126. 

53 Sur Sagar, 10-1049, 

54 Ibid,; 10-2794. 

55 Ibid., Venkateshwar Press, 1332; 2452. 

56  lbid., 10-694. 

57 lbid. 1:0-2910. CE. Rajput Paintings; Mughal Paintings nos. 
CCCIV; CCCX, 

58 Moti Chandta, p. 125. 
59 Sūr Sagar, 10-693; 695. 1114. Moti Chandra, p, 81, 
. 60 Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, nos. CCCIV and CCCX. 


IHQ., MARCH, 1962 5 
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Suthan was a pair of trousers used by men and women."* 
The typical form depicted in the Mughal and Rajput 
paintings is tight and wrinkled below the knee known as 
chüridár. It can be dated back to the Kusána period."* 


Ornaments 


Sir Das has mentioned a number of ornaments that the 
boys and women of his day used to put on to decorate their 
bodies. The boys wore different jewels for the different parts 
of their bodies. 


Dur was a pendant worn after the ear-piercing or kanchhedan 
ceremony. 9 | 

Among the "— of neck were Kathüla,9* Padik,” 
Mala® or necklace and makar*"-kundala. Kathiila known also as 
Kathla was a necklace made of che Bajarbattü plant and worn by 
the boys as a charm to ward off the evil eye. Padik was a neck 
ornament with the figure of some god's feet on it. Makar-kundal 
was a necklace of the shape of an alligator, Keyür*" was an 
armlet worn on the boys’ upper arm, and chiira® was a bracelet 
for the wrist. Round the waist of the boys there used to be a 
chain of gold or silver known as kardhani.?? 


Wom pits Jewellery 


... Sür Das holds testmimony to the fact that the women of 
his day were exceedingly fond of adorning .their bodies with a 
variety of ornaments, He has mentioned the jewels worn by 
them for the different parts of their bodies. 


61 Sir Sagar, 1054; Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, 29. Cf. Mughal 
_ Paintings. Plates, XI, XV, XVIL 


62 Moti Chandra, 114. 
63 Sūr Sagar, 10-180. Cf, A, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 23. 
64 lbid., 10-84; 10-148, 
' 65 Ibid., 10-106. 
: 66 Ibid., 10-180.” 
67? Ibid:, 10-704. 
68 ` Ibid., 10-512. . | 
169 lbid. 10-89, i 70 Ibid., 10-184, 
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They bedecked their feet with many kinds of ornaments 
although Sūr Das has referred only to four or five. They were 
Ghunghrü, Jehri, Nüpur, Painjani, Bidhiya and Bichhiya or 
Bichlwah. 

Ghunghriis were small golden bells usually six on each ankle 
and strung upon silk.” 

Jehri or Jehar was an ornament for the ankle consisting of 
three golden rings."? 

The other anklets were Nüpur?? and Painjanai."* 

Among the ornaments for che toes were Beane ot 
Bichhwa and Bidhiya.7° 

Chhudra-Gantika or Chhudra-Khantika” was a gold wire 
on which were strung golden bells and which was. twisted round 
the waist of the ladies. Chhudrawali? was perhaps another name 
for the same. 

Kiükini was a waist-band with small bells worn round the 
waist.”° 

For their wrists they had Chira,®° Kankan,® Pahunchiya,® 


and Dalaya;.*? 


71 Sūr Sagar, 10-2862, Cf. Ain, II, 344. 

72 Sūr Sagar, 10-1439, Cf. Ain, III, 344. A. Coomaraswami, 
Rajput Paintings, p. 30. 

73 Sūr Sagar, 10-1058. Ibid., 10-1180, Sir Sagar, Appendix 11. 
See also A, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 30. 

74 Sūr Sagar, 10-1058. 10-1085. 

75 Cf. Dubois, p. 342. To him some anklets appeared as veritable 
fetters, Sūr Sagar, 10-1058, | 

76 Sir Sagar, 10-1058. Cf, Dubois, 342. He- saw special rings for 
cach toe covering them entirely. Usually riy wore. silver ornaments ori 
the toes, 

77 Sic Sagar, 10-154 ; Ibid., 10-2158, Cf. Ain, HI, 344. 

78 Sur Sagar, 10-541, 

79 Sūr Sagar, 10-1058. Cf, Rajpat Paintings, p, 30. 

80 Sūr Sagar, 10 2901; Ibid, 10-319. 

8: ibid., 10-2901, Cf, A Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, 30. 

82 lbid., 10-451; 10-1069. 

83 lbid., 1-69; 10-1475. 


& 
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Chūrā, according to the Ain, was a bracelet worn round the 
wrist. Chiiris were ordinary bangles worn between the larger 


kinds of bracelets and were little thinner chan the ordinary 


bracelets.9 
. Pahunchiya or Pahunchi was made with a number o£ hollow 
bells of gold or silver, bunched together and fastened with 
strings. The bells were usually engtaved.** | 
. Balayiya was yet another bracelet for the wrist. 
Angüthi? or Mudrika® was a'signet ring worn round the 


The ornaments for the arm were Dazüband, Tad or Tand 
and Dahuntaà or Bahutà, Bazaband®* was an atmlet worn on the 
upper arm.  Tad?? or Tand was also known as Dara. It was 


a sort of hollow circle worn round the; arm and below the 


bazüband.  Bahuntà?' was yet another armlet used by the ladies. 

'Kanchan Har, Kanely Shri and Khangwaro were the jewels 
which .bedecked the necks of the women of the 16th century. 
Kafichan or Candan Har was a ‘necklace of strings of pearls 
interconnected. with golden roses. . It is perhaps known as 
Naulakha Har, neck chains or rosaries of various designs," Kanth- 
Shri used to. be an ordinary flexible necklet of various designs, 
fastened with a thread: round the neck.” Khangwaro was yet 
another sort of necklace worn by the ladies. p 


94 Ain, Ill, 344. Cf. Pyraid, 1, 377. See also Coomaraswami's 
Rajput Paintings, p.30. l 
85 Sūr Sagar, 10-451; 10-10(9. Cf. Dubois, 342; Ornaments of 
U. P. By A. P. Charles, 
86 Ibid., 1.69; 10-1475. 
"87 Ibid., 9-86; Cf, Ain, HI, 344. 
88 lbid., 10-1053. 
89 lbid. 10-1540. Cf, Ain, IH, 244. Manucci. ll, 340. , 
go lbid., 10-4060. l l 
91 lbid, 10-1540. g 
92 lbid., 102236- €f. Ain, IHI, 344; Manucei, II, 339-40. 
-97` Str Sagar, 10-1043, 
94 lbid. Appendix 8, Cf. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies, 342. According to him neck ornaments iu the 18th century 
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Ornaments with which the women adorned their noses were 
termed as Nath, Besari and Balak. 

Nath? was a golden circlet with a ruby between two pearls 
or some other jewels or jewelled lowers. It was worn in the 
left nostril. 

Besar or Besari?? was a broad piece of gold to the upper ends 
of which a pearl was attached. At the other end a golden wire 
was clasped on to the pearl which hang from the nose by à 
gold wire. 7 

Bulak” was a pendant worn on the septum of the nose. 

Sūr Das has mentioned as many as six ornaments which the 
women of his day used for their eats. Karnaphil®* was a large 
flower-like ornament worn on the lower part of the ear. Accord- 
ing to the Ain, it was a Magrela-sliaped ear- Hower.” 


1 


Birtya or Bira was an ornament of the same character as 


Karnaphül and is used even today in the eastern districts of Uttar 
Pradesh 1 


Jhümak!" or Jhumaka was a pendant (bell-shaped) to the 


India consisted of gold or silver chains, or strings of large beads, pearls 
or coral, Rich ladies in the south wore necklaces more than an inch 
wide, set with rubies, emerald and other precious stones. 

95 Stir Sigar, 10-1498; 10-2027; 10-2131; Cf. Ain, HI, 344; De 
Laet, 81; Mandelslo, 50;. Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 30. 
Budois, 342: He says that it was an ornament weighting the 
right nostri] and the división between the two nostrils. Ie hang down 
as far as the upper lip, | 

96 Str Sagar, 10-72; Cf. Ain, HI, 343; Petermundy, ll, 192; 
Coomaraswami, Kajput Paintings, p. 30. 

97 lbid., Appendix, 1-11. 

98 Ibid., 10-218); 10-2610; 10-3815; Cf. Rajput Paintings, p. 30. 
nos. CCCX and CCCXCVIII. 

99 Ain, IH, 343. Sarkar has translated the magrelà as kala zirà. 

, 100 Sir Sagar, r0-1611; 10-1813; Cf, Ornaments of U. P. By A. P, 
Charles, 

ror Sūr Sagar, 10-1180, Cf. Rajput Paintings. p. 29. It was known 
also as Sir Ming. 
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Karnaphül. Avatans,* Khubhi,9? Tarivan,’ and Tatank!® 
were still other ornaments used for the decoration of the ear. 
Avatans was an eat-ting, Khubhi was a golden nail for the ear, 
Tarivàn or Tatank was a Karnphül also called Tarki. 

Bendi? or Bandi was an ornament consisting of a flower on 
the centre of the forehead. It had two éhains which joined 
it to the karnphül. Ain mentions it as an ornament smaller chan 

a gold mohar and worn on- the forehead. Chandak??? was 
| yet another ornament for the forehead. 

Among the ornaments used for the decoration of the head 
were Tika, Mangpati and Candrika, 

Mangpati or Mang was worn on the parting of the hair to 
add to its beauty — Tikà!? or forehead-pendant was a jewel of 
the shape of a star or crescent worn on the head. 

Candrika! was also another ornament of the head. 

Yet another popular jewel was Sishphül'? resembling the 
matigold. 


Food 


The people in general took two chief meals and two break- 
fasts, one in the forenoon and another in the afternoon. The 
morning breakfast was called Kalewa or Kaleyu!!? as is the 
practice even today in many parts of Uttar Pradesh. It consisted 


102 Ibid., 10-2612; Cf. Rajput Paintings, p. 30. 

103 Sur Sagar, 10-1055. 

104 Thid., 10-2445. 

105 Ibid., 10-3915. 

106 Ibid., 10-2628, 

107 Ain., HI, 343. 

108 Sar Ságar, 10-1439. 

109 Ibid., 10-1042. 

110 lbid, 10-1540. Cf. Rajput Paintings, p. 29. 

111 Sür Sagar, 10-97. 

112 Govind Dias, 204; Parmanand Das, 233. Cf. Dubois, He 
found the ladies usually weating in the hair ornaments of gold with 
silver buckles to fasten the hair together at the back, 

113 Sir Sagar, 10-183; 10-211-212; 10-330, 
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of a variety of fruits and sweets, besides bread and butter, milk 
or curd.3* They had a preference at breakfast time for the 
bread made of wheat and gram flour. — 

It was natural for the poor people ‘to have a simple break- 
fast and lunch and dinner. It was different however in the case 
of the well-to-do. They enjoyed a rich luncheon consisting 
ofa large variety of eatables spread over a different number of 
items, Sūr Das had taken pains to mention the names of the vege- 
tables cooked and fruits taken at this principal meal of the Indians 
during his time.!* It stands to reason to believe that the people 
took these vegetables and fruits according to their purchasing 
power and the availability of the articles in the different seasons. 

Days being long during the larger number of months in the 
year, the Indians, like their brethren today, took something in 
the afternoon by way of breakfast. It was known as Chhak” 
and consisted of certain cooked preparations, honey and curd and 
dry íruits!'* suiting the capacity of the individuals and the 
families, 


Dinner they colled by the name of Biyári."? Süt's contem- 


114 lbid. 10-183; They are: qq, Waa, qui, WIT qam, seis, 
SUIT, WEN, aeS , AAT, Hara, agit, gı Ibid, 10-212, 
afta, «re, fet, fana, aa, aa, gart, fren, Aar, qeta 
d fasai (bid, to-211. qur, ART, Fai, AM, Hata, Warm, 
faser, Reb | Ibid, ro-810, BENT AT RT NE | 

115 lbid., 10-1213. 


Cet afar wars Faa «WR 
maang, dul feng af | 
116 lbid. 10-1213. He mentions the following articles: 
dk, dragt, ga, area; FAA, dig aa, ara, cm, wend, 
agar War, a, ah, wart, wae, XIEST CAN, GA set mta, 
gag, «Tq, AGT, Wawa, | aay, att, HAT, Wa Ba) Bata Wis 
fagara è g «fil 
117 lbid, 10-457: Sa afa qp eft OTH qq | 


118 Sūr Sagar, 10-456: qe ataa qi af Aat, TT, VUESTRO! 
i19 lbid., 10-844. 
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poraries, Parmanand Das and Govind Das, called it as Byara'?" 
ot Biyarü.!?! As in the case of the luncheon, dinner was also 
a rich meal comprising many vegetables, fruits and sweets.1™ 
Indians have always been exceedingly fond of spices to make 
their vegetables more tasteful and our ancestors in Siir’s time 
formed no exception to the general rule.’*8 People used both ghee 
and edible oil for the preparation of pulses and vegetables.'*! 
They made use of butter and cream in abundance.’ As 
accessories to meals they included papars, karelà, and lemon? in 
the menu. To add to the taste of meals they used camphor.’** 
From time immemorial the chewing of betel leaf has been a 
national habit of the Indians. Barring the exception of a few 
provinces, the majority of the people have been quite fond of 
it. From the prince to the peasant every one liked che betel 
leaf which was in common use by Indians of all classes. — Süc 
Das and his contemporaries have given copious references to 
the use of betel leaf in their time. It was taken after every 
meal, on religious and other occasions, and frequently in the | 


120 Parmanand Das, 705; Chaturbhuj Das, 283. 
121 Parmanand Das, 708; Govind Das, 283, 
122 Sūr Sagar, 10-226; Sūr Sagar, 10-227, They were: 
«tv, GS, qd, TAM, AMS... GA, MIM, Wu, TT 1 
surs, aA, att, aigars, feed, fret, gar, gardaa, Aire, 
ater, rst ag ssrafe gA WX atest, RT... af, aa, We aT, 
fart, qaam... .. Faqgd gagd aia, ard ga aaa ge as 
Rat, du, Weed, wa, Wa, quz, sea, TH, Aus, alg | 
123 Sur Das has mentioned the following items of spices: Zhi, ZTE, 
fad, ara, atat aaanga, TE Ais: Sūr Sagar, 10-396, 183, 1213. 
He makes mention of the use of IMLI also. Sūr Sagar, 10-1213; 
Atal wet azè aati we gaat «8 a@arg—Siir Sagar, 10-396, 
10-1924. | 
124 Sūr Sagar, 10-1213, 
125 lbid., 10-396, 10-1924. 
125 lbid., 10-396, 10-1213.  , 
127 lbid. 10-396. qiqa Tha TX Gaile | 
128 Mandelslo, 33; Mauucci, E, 33; Dubois, 230. 
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day. It was known by the different names of Pin, Tambol or 
Dira.:?* 


Drinks 


The main favourite drink of the people was water. Asa 
rule they used well-water."° . Those who lived on the banks of 
the rivers, never felt the necessity of digging wells’ ® In order 
to give the water a better. smell, they would make use of 
camphor,159 

Throughout the ages milk has been an important national 
drink and there are frequent references to the use of milk in the 
contemporary Hindi licerature.1** 

We get indirect reference from Sür Das to the use of wine 
also.’ He describes wine drinking as one of the five characteristic 
features of Kaliyug indicating thereby that wine was quite in 
vogue at that rime, 


Women's Toilet 


Ain. has mentioned as many as sixteen items for a voman's 
toile. They included regular bath, anointing of their bodies, 


decoration of their hair. and bodies with jewels, forehead with 


129 Biri: Sūr Sagar, 10-185. Tamol: Ibid., 10-211, Pan: lbid., 
10-396; 10-1014: BIsqaqTA, HIT, meg 1 Biri, Ibid., 10-1213, 424; 
Aa ged WT; 10-1213. Tamor, Ibid., 10-966 Tambol, lbid., 
9-74- 

130 Sūr Sagar, 10-396. Dubois, 187: Besides water, curdled milk 
diluted with water formed a favourite drink of the people, Ibid., 1-168, 
2-9, 10-1213. 


131. lbid, 1- 168: qu wa ub aif fama ewafa gaq gaa | 
lbid., 2-9: aga graft dic deafe gT arate 1 0 dbid. 10-396: 


132 Ibid., 10-1213: daa NA FIT ui qast i 
133° lbid., 10-396: wet at qa... Ibid., 10-1213: 
Git aft fafa fafa or da à 
134 Ibid., 1-r9go:smZT eft aga der i, iur afafa gga d 
SPAT Aqa cef gard, Grabub E A grant: Ibido, 9-75: qTdT eq 
IHQ., MARCH, 1962 l 6 
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tilak, eyebrows with collyrium, hands with dye and lips 
with betel leaf? 

Sūr Das all but endorses the observations of his contemporary, 
Abul Fazl. About the jewels which a woman of his times 
used for the different parts of her body, a separate mention has 
already been made above. In order to beautify their person the 
women used before bath ubatan,?* a paste made of barley flour, oil 
‘and turmeric (haldi). The Hindu women and men took their 
bath?" with religious regularity. For the purpose of massage, oil 
was used.3? After the bath the ladies would anoint their bodies 
with various fragrant ingredients such as Agru, Agrája and 
Camphor, 

Women liked to keep long hair and wore them in plaits,?*® 
To leave the hair loose was regarded as an ill omen.#! [n order 
to make them glossy and silky they used fragrant oils.1# They 
would part their hair in the middle and use vermillion in the 
parting unless they were widows.'*4 | 

With a view to darkening their eyelids they applied 
collyrtum and antimony,!*4 


fia agya Tal Wa ATTA! Dubois, 187: According to him 
drunkenness was looked down upon as degrading and impious vice, 
although he found men of lowest classes consuming drinks publicly, 

135 Ain, II, 342-43. 

136 Sūr Sagar, 10-184, 10-1072, 10-1166, 10-1000, 

137 Ibid., 138 lbid., 1-52. 

139 lbid. 10-1075. 2725, 3601, 3937. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies, 342, He saw ladies rolling up their hair behind 
into a sott of chignon which was fastened behind the left car. Cf, Manucci, 
UI, 4o. also Travels in India in the 17tb Century by Fryer & Ros, 182, 

140 Sir Sagar, 10-1166, 10-2612, 10-2658, lhey used to like 
curly hair known as Alak or Kuntal, Sūr Sagar, 1703, 3404. 

141 Sūr Sagar, 10-2628. 

142 lbid., 385, 20-105. 

143 bid. 10-2849. 2118, 10-24. Cf. Rajput Paintings, p. 29. 
Manucci II, 340. 

144 Sūr Sagar, 10-2860, Cf, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p. 29. 
Dubois, 341. 
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Ín order to beautify their feet they applied a red solution 
known as Yāvak!® and Mahavar.!4? 

On their head they used to have tilak or bindi!** and on their 
chins they applied a black sign known as til.’ 

Toilet could not be complete without the looking-glass which 
was termed as darpana, arsi or mulur.' 4? 

Flowers used to play an important role in the life of the 
people. The ladies were quite fond of flowers and made use 
of them for various purposes, Sweet-smelling flowers were used 
in the hairt? and also for the decoration of their bodies. 


S. P. SANGAR 


— 


145 lbid., 10-54. 

146 Ibid, 10-40, 10-1180, Cf, Coomaraswami, Rajput Paintings, p.29, 

147 lbid., 10-1053, 1055, 1076, 1611, 1702-3, 2118, 2842. 

148 ibid., 10-1043, 2621, 2118. 

149 lbid. 10-1191. Barbers had mirrors of steel. Cf, Travels 
in India in the 17th c., 450. Della Valle, 376-77. See also Travels in 
17th cy p. 447. Tabaqatei-Akbari, M, 685. 

150 Dubois, 342. 

151. Sür Sagar 10-1917, 10-2892, 


Visti (Forced Labour in Ancient India 


A detailed analysis of the evidences of the AS, other allied 
technical and non-technical literatures and the epigraphic and 
archaeological materials, reveals to us that the institution of Visti 
or forced labour was fairly common in ancient India. The state 
or the king did usually utilise its tight to the free service as and 
when occasions demanded. Among the various types of oppres- 
sive taxes, listed in our ancient texts and inscriptions, Visti is 
one of them. The system is yet in vogue in different parts of 
the country and is commonly known in Hindi language as 
Begári. Monier- Williams has translated. this word as "Forced 
Labour or Service, Compulsory work and Drudgery."'? He has 
used the terms like Visti, Vistibara and Vistikrta. The medieval 
Lawgiver, Laksmidhara, has explained itas “Labour forcibly 
recruited." In the Amarakosa,* the word Visti is a synonym 
for Aji, also accepted by Monier-Williams, Visti also stands for ` 
corvee labour. Visti'and Aji are grouped together and are classed 
as hell in the Amarakosa, where these two terms have. been 
taken as some form of punishment in the nether® world. It may be 
noted here that in the Amarakosa, itis not mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Ksacrryas who should have exacted it from the 


* 


1 Cf. Sabdartha-Kaustubba p. 793. 

2 M, Williams, Sanskrita-English Dictionary, p. 996 ; 133 ; He has 
defined it as servants, slaves and herdsmen on the authority of the 
Mababbarata, Ramayana, Brbadjjatakasambitaà and the inscriptions, He. 
furthec observes that according to some, the word is derived. from the 
root. VZ and is to be equated with the word abhiparisti of the Rkveda, 
Nilakantha also mentions Vistikara, In his Englisb-Sanskrita Dictionary 
(p. 432), M. Williams has translated unpaid Labour as Vistt & Aju. 
These two words are synonymous, 

3 Rajadbarmakanda, pp. 93-95 Balatkarna-akrsta-karmakih. 

4 Amarakosa, l. 9. 3. 

5 Sabdartbakanstubba, 124 ; C£. JOR, XXIV, pp. 59-60." All these 


sources also refer to Vistikrta indicating servant, slave or bondsmen, 
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Südras along with other taxes. The position taken by the 
Chinese travellers in the fifth century A. D. in this regard 
stands confirmed by the statement of the Amarakosa. In the 
yearly Nepalese inscriptions, we come across a term known as 
Bhota-Visti.~ The criterion of taxability in ancient India is based 
on principles and postulates formulated by our ancient Indian 
writers. Everybody capable of doing work is to be taxed either 
in che fruits of his labour or in the unpaid labour for the state. 
The levy of Visti from those unable to pay in cash illustrates 
this principle. _The oppressive condition ‘under which an ordinary 
man lived in ancient India is evident from a stanza, no. 1 i25. 
preserved in Vidyakara's Subbdsitaratnakosa (Edited by Kosambi 
and Gokhale and published by the Harvard Oriental Series). [c 
shows as to how the villages were mercilessly oppressed, The 
word Visti is frequently mentioned in a number of inscriptions. 
In one of the Tivetan inscriptions of the eighth-ninth century A.D., 
there 1s a reference to the service by the people to the king and 
that ts definitely an indication of corvee labour obtaining over 
there.? 

As early as the Buddhist period, **Love-offering" was a royal 
prerogative.’ On occasions like che birth of a prince or the 
coronation ceremony such presents were received from the people 
of all sorts.” Though the word Visti is not available from the 
Dali literature, or vetha of modern times, chere is a mention of 
the term Pannakara signilying voluntary contributions. On the 
occasion of the coronation ceremony, described in the Kummasa- 
. pinda Játaka, we find the peoples and citizens surrounding the 
throne present with various kinds of presents and gifts (Pannakara. 
For detail cf. Childers-Pali Dictionary; Also Cf. Fick—The Social 
Organisation of North Eastern India, p. 115). Even in Buddhist 
period taxes were collected forcibly by king’s officers (ata&a-ll. 


6 H. E. Richardson, Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa (London, 
1952), pp. 32 & 78. 

7 R.L. Mehta, Pre-Buddbist India, p. 129; he translates forced 
labour as Rajakáriya. ' 

8 Jataka, 1l, 166 ; HI, 408; IV, 323 ; VI, 42. 
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240; IV. 224; V. 98). The system of voluntary contribution 
was prevalent in the age of the. /atakas and there is quite a lot of 
reference to the utilisation of this contribution by the then 
rulers? This contribution seems to have been of the same nature 
as Visti or free labour of the later period. Love-offering or the 
voluntary contributions have been regarded by Hopkins as being 
a "survival of the original free Bali or offering or a later natural 
addition to the regular tax, "1? This is further confirmed by the 
use of the term Balibadam in later inscriptions signifying villa- 
gets’ obligation to the king on. occasions like marriage etc," 
There are numerous references to oppressive taxes in the Jatakas.™ 

The Arthasastra of Kautalya dwells at length on the various 
types of visti. He has drawn a long list of persons who come 
under the category of visti, for example, sweepers, preservers, 
those who weigh things, those who measure grains, those who 
supervise the work of measuring grams, those who supply com- 
modities to the store-house, those who supervise such supplies, 
those who are employed to receive compensation for any real ot 
supposed error in measuring grains etc. slaves, labourers, all are 
called visti’? In all che tax paying villages, a list of such per- 
sons as used to supply free labour or visti to the state seems to 
have been maintained tn his time.** Bhattaswami, while com- 
menting on a passage, says that one type of village was meant only 
for the supply of free labour in lieu of taxes and its inhabitants 
were employed in building fortresses.’ Kautalyan state was a 
centralised one and dam and fort buildings were its important 
pre-occupations, Such constructions were to be carried out by 


g Mehta, Op. cit. p. 148 ; C£, Prannath, A Study of the economic 
condition in Ancient India, p. 155 ; Rhys Davids, Buddbist India, p. 49 ; 
AS, IT. 3; 

10 JAOS,, XIII, 90-91 ; Cf. Vedic Index, M. 62. 

11 D. C, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 435, fa, 1. Po 
12 Jataka, V, 98-99 ; VI, 212. | 

13 4$, ll, 15. 

14 lbid, Il, 35. 

15 JBORS, XII, 158. 
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peasants free of charge and in return they got the benefit of pro- 
tection and water supply. The dependence of agticulture on 
irrigation explains the emphasis laid by the government and also 
for the rules laid down by Kautalya and Sükra compelling rural 
bodies to maintain in efficient condition the tanks etc. That 
was possibly the reason why the people acquiesced in such 
encroachments on individual liberty as are implied in che levy of 
visti for the construction of reservoirs and tanks. The state, 
centralised as it was, fixed the number of men to be supplied by 
each family. 

The rich persons generally used to send their slaves and if 
such slaves proved recalcitrant, it was the duty of king’s men 
to make them work.* ^ Kautalya specifically states “whoever 
stays from any kind of cooperative construccion shall send his 
servants and bullock carts to carry on his. work; shall have a share 
in the expenditure, but shall have no claim to profit.”22 Here an 
element of compulsion in extracting manual work without any 
share in the profit that might accrue from the coopérative 
construction is crystal clear and it isa typical example of 
exploitation of human labour, the yields of which would go to 
fill in the royal coffer. T. Ganpati Sastri is of opinion (1. 344) 
that this typeof work was done by the Karmakaras. The class 
of Dasas and Karmakaras is regarded as always liable to forced 
labour.!* According to Kautalya, free labour is secured from 
the people.'? The statement stands further confirmed by a 
Buddhist source wherein it has been suggested that Dasa-Kam ma- 
karas, deputed to work in a sacrifice, where ail work . is 
meritorious, worked under duress and also under the 
menace of severe punishment and fear.?? The word Adbaka in 
the AS has been subjected to various interpretations by different 
scholars, 1n connection with the payment to the visti labour, 
It refers, if Shamasastri’s translation is to be relied upon,™ to 


16 D.R. Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India, p. 99. 
17 AS, p. 46. 18 Ibid, ll, 15. 19 lbid, VIII, x. 
20 Majjbima-Nikaya, 51. 21 4$,11 24 ; V, 3. 
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payment in kind. He says “Substituting one Adhaka for the 
salary of 60 panas, payment in gold may be commuted for that 
in kind, 7? This has been accepted as such by another scholar 
of repute.** According to Kosambi, the salary of 60 panasa 
year being the lowest for visti drudges, one would expect that 
a man could feed himself for a year on one Adhaka of cereals 
and as such the question here is not of commutation but of 
bonus.** In view of the conflicting opinions, it is not possible 
in the present state of our knowledge to’ say anything definite 
on the point. It is not possible to decide whether this was 
the cause of badly remunerated employments dragging down 
the people employed in them or whether the lower real wages of 
the free labourers as compared with those of the slaves, furnished 
a social index of freedom, it is not possible to decide.?? This was 
an age when landowners commanded the villagers to assemble at 
the formers’ pleasure.?* Even the Jatdkas (1. 4753 111. 325 
446) refer to the wages in the form of food. The Masaka or 
1/4 of a copper pana could not have been sufficient for even 
a bare minimum living and as such deudgery of such labourers 
seems to have been their natural lot. 

In the age of the Mauryas, visti was counted as one of the 
important resources both for the army and the kingdom. Ie 
indicated both forced labour and unpatd feudal corvee. The 
AS (11. 15) refers to the requisitioned labour service in lieu 
of taxes, Even in matters of colonisation, Kautalya would 


22 lbid, p. 278 ; Ct. Sircar, Select Insc. pp. 146-47. 

23 V. S, Agrawal, India as known to Panini, p. 237. 

24 D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the study of Indian History. 
. p. 209 fn. 

25 K. V.R. Aiyangar, Aspects of ancient Indian Economic Thought, 
p. x10, The use of ‘slaves (Bahiyà) on iand by Maithila Brahmanas is 
confirmed by the two sale deeds in Sanskrit, Vidyapatt in his Likbnavali 
has also mentioned this. 

C£. JÆ, 195», No. 2. $ri Nathurama Premi has produced an earlier 
sale deed (V, S. 1288) referring to similar incident and such deeds have 
also been discovered in Bengal (C£. Jaina Sabitya aur Itibas). 

. 26 Patanjali, HI, 64. 
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prefer domination of the lower castes as that would allow all 
sorts of exploitation. While in the earlier stages only slangs 
and hired labourers could be subjected to forced labour, later 
on it appears to have been a regular source of state income and 
an ‘ustial practice. Kautalya has referred to an officer known 
as Vistibandbaka or the procurer of free labour.” - While in che 
period of the Dharmasastras visti was mostly confined to the 


artisans, 2° 


under the Mautyas members of the lower orders were 
subjected to corvee labour. It may be borne in mind here that the 
term visti indicated drudge labour—perhaps compulsory but paid 
at the rate of five panas per n'onth, That was only a nominal 
payment, The condition of such drudge labourers seem to 
have been simply appalling. Though ic was paid, the payment 
differed from those employees who were regarded as paid ser- 
vants. The Mauryan period must have seen a huge amount 
of free labour if we bear in mind the huge constructions in 
stones and reservoirs, building and other works of art. Such 
heavy constructions could not have been possible simply with 
the help of the regular employees. The actual meaning of the 
word Sambanika (Simhanika) would go a long way in solving the 
difficulties about the real meaning and import of the visti 
and che terms connected thereto, but it is crystal clear that the 
drudgery amounted to conditions obtaining in a period when 
visti had come to be recognised as an important source of 
income to the state. It seems that Kautalya has used the term 
visti in a wider and liberal sense. Words like Vistipradana, 
Kosavisti, Vistirvahana, Karmantovistt, Vistikarapratikararh, 
Hiranyavisti, etc have been used by Kautalya.” The 
only control exercised by the state over the artisans in 


27 AS, V. 3. 

28 R, S. Sarma, Sudras in ancient India, 157 ; Cf. Rhys Davids, 
Op. cit, p. 49. 

20. 45,1, 45 1L 6s Villas Ve 33 H, 35; Uy 355. CE. JC, 
XIV, 26 ; Megasthenes, INDICA, XII, 
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general lay in the imposition of a kind of corvee.” Manu 
regards forced labour as a regular levy. He has prescribed 
one day's free labour per month from the mechanics, artisans 
and Südras but he does not specify whether they are to be given 
food on that day or not!  Manu's arrangements approach 
very near to the proto-feudal? system. The Südras were the 
worst sufferers in his schenie. From the date when the forced 
labour came under the category of tax, it marked the beginning 
of a feudal corvee. Visti, thus, seems to have been a fairly 
common practice sanctioned by the ancient law-givers.* 
Gautama, Manu and Visnu*^ prescribe it. According to Visnu, 
they ate given food for one day. Gautama also says that 
the free labourers are entitled to food while doing visti, 
Laksmidhara, with the approval of Gautama, has prescribed 
the supply of food. Sukra recommends that the king should 
make artists and artisans work one day in a fortnight™ and 
sometimes even the Brahamanas were forced to do it.°* This 
practice was in vogue in the reign of Harsa of Kasmir. Accord- 
ing to the great Lawgiver, Laksmidhara, blacksmiths, porters, 
boatmen, owners of carriages, actors and dancers were liable to 
labour tax once a month® It seems that while this practice was 
mainly limited tọ Karmakáras in the AS, it was spread to others 
in the later period. The Agnipsrana prescribes that the king 
must provide food to those from whom forced labour is to be 
taken? 


30 Sarma, Op. cit. p. go. 31 Manu, VII, 138, 

32 lbid, X. 118. 

33 Gautama, 2. 1. 31 ; 2. 1. 35 ; Cf. Manu, VII, 137-8 & Gautama, 
IX, 31-33. 

34 Visnu, IH, 32 ; Cf, Va£istha, XIX, 28, 

35 Sukra, IV, 1, 92; IV,2, 121 ; IV, 2.241 ; Cf, El, XX, 131. 
It. refers to the practice of artisans working for the state for specified 
periods, 

34 The system of forced labour is prevalent in villages even today. 

37 Ct. JRASB (Series III), XVI, p. 121 for a similar type of forced 
labour. 

38 Agnipurana, Chap. 223. eds 
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Visti marks the development of a definite stage of feudalism. 
Since a donee had the right co get his land cultivated by others, 
he could easily replace the old peasants by new ones? They 
had the right to increase the amount of forced labour at their will 
and it seems that there was no limitation on the levy of visti.*? 
We learn from the various inscriptions, discovered from different 
parts of India, that the donees were assigned the right to impose 
forced labour. In the agrabara villages the beneficiaries enjoyed 
the right of levying forced labour. The earliest land grants 
belong to the first. century B.C. In one of the Sdatavahana 
inscriptions, we see that Gautamiputra Sdatakarni abandoned all 
administrative right and prescribed that che allotted lands would 
not be entered by royal troops. Rüdradámana finished the 
building of the Sudarsan lake to thrice the original size “without 
having plagued the regular town and country settlers with corvee 
labour, taxes or voluntary coptributions."*? Papaya of the 
Junagadh Inscription has been translated as benevolences by some 
scholars, though its exact meaning and significance are yet to 
be found out. Sometimes these free labourers were forced to 
_work in connection with the repair of’ roads and bridges, rest 
houses and tanks. The state usually utilised its right to this 
free service and for this reason that Riidradamana boasts of 
having completed his magnificient lake without resorting to 
corvee labour or other voluntary contributions. The word 
Achovinah in one of the Central Asian Kharostht documents has 
been connected with Ajiva or Ajab by Thomas. f this identifi- 
cation be taken as correct then in that case it may be equated 
with Aj# of the KS but Dr. D.C. Sircar has rightly contradicted 
this assumption and has interpreted the word as signifying a kind 


39 CIL, Introduction, p. clxxi, 

4o JIH, XXXVII, p. 345; XXXVII, 193; My article on 
"Fendalism". Í 

41  Sircar, Op. cit. 192 ; 194-95. 

42 El, VUl, 44; Cf. JAOS, Vol. 75, p. z2^ff ; Kosambi, Op. cit. 
p.267; CE.  Altekar, State and Government in ancient India (Third 
Edition), p. 281, 
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of special messenger (Cf. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 230, fn-2; 
pp. 242-43-Ín-1; p. 245-fn-3 and p. 246-fn-1). Sotapadyamana- 
vistika of the inscriptions has been translated by Mirashi as 
“with the right to forced labour arising therefrom,” — It appears 
from the epigraphic records that with the extension of the scope 
of forced Jabour, it had come to stay as a regular practice along 
with its concomitants. If in the Mauryan period it was limited 
to a certain section of the populace, it was widened in the 
succeeding periods and its scope was further widened in the 
Gupta period when the term visti included all sorts of free labour 
service and obligations obtaining in a full Hedged feudal society. 
It popularly came to be known as Sarvavisti,' which included 
all kinds of conceivable and inconceivable inhuman work and 
oppressive in nature against which there was no remedy either 
legal ur extra-legal. The poor people had nothing but to thank 
their lot in the so-called golden age of Indian history when the 
scope of corvee labour had exceeded all bounds of limitations. 
We learn from Vatsdyana that ic was first extended to peasant 
woman and then to the^ menfolk. The Ayaktas imposed forced 
labour on peasant woman to serve their own ends.*® The 
villagers had to make not only various kinds of contribations to 
royal troops and officials when they passed through the area but 
had also to perform forced labour of all varietics (Sarvavisti). 
The peasant women were forced to fill up the  yranaries of the 
village herdsmen.* 

Visti is mentioned ina number of inscriptions. It is used 
in the sense of forced labour in the Junagadh Rock Inscription?" 
of Rüdradámana in the Kaira plates? of Dadda Il (Kalachuri 


43 CIL IV, 89 ; C£, Ibid, 121, line 17 ; 21. line 27 ; 57, line 34. 

44  Dikshitar, Gupta Polity, p. 173, 

45 KS, V. 5.5. 46 lbid. 

47 Ct. JBRS, XLIV, pts. 3& 45; Cf, G. D. College Bulletin Series, 
No. 4, R. S. Sarma’s article. 

48 FI, VIIL, 36. 

49 CH, IV, insc, No. 16, 
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Era 380), in the Chamak CP, in the Sivani CP® of Pravara- 
sena Il, in the Ritbapur CP'? of Prabhabatigupta, Raipur plates 
of Sudevaraja; Palitana plates? of Dharasena II, in the Navalakbi 
plates** of Siladitya Vallabbi grant® of Dhruvasena IIl, Ganes- 
gadh plate? of Dhruvasena I and in a number of other inscrip- 
tions, We learn that Virarajendra, while fighting against the 
Calukyas of Veügi had imposed forced labour as a tax.?* Accord- 
ing to Mirashi, visti signified the rendering of occasional services 
free of charge. Forced contribution to labour or royal troops 
could be exacted asa matter of right by the king during the 
visit of his officers and also for military purposes. The Vakataka 
grant of Pravarasena II is entirely “free from all obligations (to 
the state) of forced labour. 5 Gift lands were generally made 
tax free.” The state as well as the state officials formally 
renounced their claims to it.6° The entry of regular or irregular 
troops into it was also banned.®! On the basis of the epigraphic 
evidences and the KS, it can be asserted with some amount of 
certainty that the visti had come to stay as a source of income 
to the state and the villages had to pay such forced contribu. 
tions. The billeting system was in vogue and it is apparent 
that the villages had to make necessary arrangements for royal 
troops. The Basim plates of Vakdtaka Vindhyagakti specifically 


shows the obligations of the people towards the royal officials and 


530  Sircar, Sel, Insc. p. 422. 

51 CH, lll, 235, 243 ; Also Cf. JASB (NS), XX, 53 ; Also Riddba- 
pur plate of Prabbabati G. 

52 Sircar, p. 417. 53 EI, XI, 8o, 

54 lbid, 174. 55 dbid, 1. 85, 56 Ibid, HI. 318. 

57 SIER, 1920, No. 520 ; Also Cf. Gaya CP of Samudragupta ; 
Khob plate of Jayanatha ; — Pardi Pillar Insc, of Dhárasena (FI, X. 51) 
Surat plates of Vyaghrasena (EJ, XI. 219), 

58 Fleet, No. 55. 

sọ CH, WI. 118, 122, 

60 El, IV. 169 ; X. 48. 

61 CH, Ul, 96 ; EL IV, 157, 

62 CHI, lll. 98, fo. 2 ; C£, Sircar, p. 371, £n, 6. 
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they had to provide everything including servants." We also 
rear of a vistidanda (vasatidanda) and pranayadanda, These were 
also levied for some purposes and were perhaps special impositions 
: occasionally realised.°* Land granted to the Brahmanas by 
Dharasena II of Vallabhi carried with it the Udranga, U parikara 
and with the right to visti. It may be noted here with satisfac- 
tien that in some of the grants we find the transfer of tenants 
including the craftsmen do not necessarily refer to servitude of 
any sort. Samudragupta’s prasasti refers to reducing all foreign 
kings to servitude.®® While we do not possess any details what- 
soever of taxation. under che Gupta empire, the spurious plates 
of Samudragupta simply refer to customary dues Samuchitigrama- | 
pratyáya but they hardly enumerate them (C£. R. K. Choudhary, 
Select Inscriptions of Bibar-Gaya and Nalanda Spurious Plates 
of Samudragupta}. Aa inscription of che sixth century A. D. 
of western [ndia states that the forced labour or visti should be 
imposed on smiths, chariotmakers, barbers and potters by the 
elders," When the kingdoms became smaller and the class of 
fedual owners grew in numbers, power and importance of the 
intermediaries went up by leaps and bounds and chen they 
formed the real class basis of the society. It was under such a 
state of affairs that che barons and the feudal elders could exact 
corvee labour either by consent or by force. In one of Harsha's 
inscriptions we find that the donee is extorted to “render unto 
them the service claimed by the state.” In a number of records 
in western India, visti has been described as a tax. Virji holds 
that it was a tax for the poor and he further opines that it was 
both impractical and cruel in case of poor classes. 
r 
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The various land grants, hitherto discovered, go to show that 
in a number of cases the peasants were completely subservient tc 
the donee.9? Since there was no limit the recipients were at 
liberty to exact any amount of forced labour from the peasants, 
There is nothing to doubt about the fact that the forced labour, 
thus extorted, was oppressive in nature. There were other mis- 
cellaneous royal privileges designated as Pratibbedika.'" The 
villages were to provide for the lodging and boarding of the royal 
officers on tour. In some cases a small cess was levied for the 
purpose and this type of contribution was not sent to the royal 
treasury. The villagers had to pay additional imposts like boiled 
rice, curd, vegetable, milk, fruits etc. free of cost and supply of 
labour, bulls, carts necessary for the transport of royal officials 
(EI-1.6; Vi. 14). Even when the district police officers went to 
detect crimes or apprehend criminals they were to be provided 
with all the amenities. Kautalya has also provided for a tax 
known as Senabbakta." The villagers had to furnish cattle in 
relays for transport.’* Supplying flowers and milk to royal officers 
on tour was one of the | important obligations. The expression 
“So Karuka Panka vaniga vastavyam" in the Charkari plate may 
be an allusion to the practice of artisans working for the state 
for specified periods and to the special taxes payable by the mer- 
cantile community.’? Kalhana refers to the fact that during the 
movement of the army, people were forced to carry loads, make 
roads, and render many other: types of miscellaneous services. 
They were sometimes forced to repair the damaged roads 
for the purpose of royal army. Kashmir, with its difficult 
transport, had a special porterage .corvee.' A special term is 
used in the inscriptions for those who carry loads and that is 
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eSkbandbaka, 5 Kautalya also refers to this practice in the 4S." 
Forced labour was in vogue in almost all parts of India and 
Hiuen-Tsang refers to it. Hiuen-Tsang's reference to this prac- 
tice is an indication of the fact that feudalism, with all its merits 
and demerits, was entrenched in the Indian soil. In his days, 
labour was exacted by government servants and the state and the 
unpaid carvee was also not unknown.” In the Gupta and in 
the post-Gupta period, it had come to stay as a regular system.” 
Epigraphic sources further reveal to us that some villages 
were exempted from these taxes,'* In such grants where the 
state as well as the officials renounced their clatm®® to it, entry 
of regular and irregular troops was banned.? The Poona CP of 
Prabbabatigupta bans the entry of soldiers and officials? The 
word *Vinayibam" in a number of epigraphs refers to non-inter- 
ference by che district police and other officials.9 Cases of bene- 
fice were not totally unknown and the Chamak CP of Pravarasena 
JI implies a case of partial benefice as it holds back some of the 
advantages accruing from the donated villages; Similar instances 
of benefice can be gleaned through one of the inscriptions of the 
Reddias.4 Besides these there were various privileges enjoyed 
by che higher-ups in the society amounting to severe exploitation of 
the people. The Kaira plates of Dadda II refers to the privilege. 
of Ditya enjoyed by the king. Ditya, probably, signified the 
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obligation of the villagers to make customary presents on the 
birth of a prince or the marriage of a princess. The Bengal 
inscriptions of the later period aré generally immune from all 
kinds of forced labour, exempt from all oppressions and are not 
to be entered by Chátas and Bhatas and are free from all dues 
(Cf. Ramapal CP of Srichandra; Belwa CP of Bhojavarman; 
Barrackpur CP of Vijoyasena; Naibati CP of Ballalasena; Govinda- 
pur, Tarpandighi, Madbainagar CPS of Lakshmanasena and 
Kamaganja CP of I$waraghosh-; Cf. Inscriptions of Bengal. Vol. 
HI, pp. 8, 24, 66, 79, 90, 98, 104, 115 and 156). The word 
“Bhoga’’ in the Khob Inseription®® of Satvanatha indicates the 
periodical supplies of fruits, firewoods and flowers etc, which the 
villagers had to furnish co the king. ‘‘Bhoga’’, signifying a type 
of voluntary contributions or indicating obligations of the people 
towards the king, is used ina number of Bihar inscriptions." 
Balivadatn of the Mayidavolu Inscription of Sivaskandavarman"" 
and Samnvinayikam are important in the sense that they refer to 
some sort of exemptions. These inscriptions give us sufficient 
proofs to suggest that it was obligatory on the part of the villa- 
gers to make arrangements for the touring officers of the king 
and also to make presents co-the kings of all auspicious occasions. 
Another word of importance in the inscriptions is Apratikara 
which signified “fur which no compensacion was paid by the 
state." ?? Various types of legal and illegal contributions were 
realised or exacted from the people. 

Production naturally suffered under such appalling condi- 
tions of living. Unwilling workers seem to have been forced to 
work without even the basic minimum wage and whenever even 
visti was paid it was nothing more than a drudgery. The 
social stigma was also a factor to be reckoned with and the 
Smriti writers are insistent on this point. The Siidras and the 
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lower orders were the worst sufferers. Ic has been rightly 
pointed that under such condition of hardship ‘efficiency in 
production could not be expected from those who were compel- 
led to work without payment. Such a system was detri- 
mental to the larger interests of the — community." The 
system secms to have been in vogue since time immemorial. 
Keutalya has taken it to be an important source of revenue to 
the state. A recent writer on Feudalism has used twe 
contradictory statements regarding visti in one of bis papers. 
Ac one place hc says— ‘its scope was probably?! limited" 
while in the same article at another place he observes— — **scope 
of forced labour seems to have been®* very wide". These two 
contradictory statements by the same author in the same article 
ate rather confusing and need further elaboration by the author, 
There is hardly any doubt to show that forced labour was a 
common feature of the feudal society traces of which are found in 
the earliest records. The latter statement of the writer approaches 
the truth better than the former. The corvee marks the begin- 
ning of feudal element in Indian Society and its use became 
more and more frequent alter Harsa and under the Rajputs. 
Exemples are not few and far between to show that the corvee 
and the forced labour were used by the barons. — Visti in later 
period seems to have been an unpaid feudal corvee. Kautalya 
recommends to take the labour of professionals? in lieu of taxes. 
Manu's economy makes a sad comparison with Kautalya but the 
former's prescription about visti in place of taxes marks the 
beginning of the feudal corvee. The surplus produced by the 
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corvee labour seems to have been expropriated by the leisured 
class, The suffering humanity or the vast mass, who had to do 
free labour for the enjoyment by others, seem to have lost all 
interest in the society they lived in and they had hardly any 
interest in preserving and helping the safety of the ruling 
dynasty, The quick defeat of the medieaval Indian rulers and 
the rapid success of the invaders are the living examples of the 
fact chat the general mass of people had practically no interest in 
the political matters and also because they were not allowed to 


- hold weapons lest that might ultimately go against their rulers. 


With the growth of feudalism in the middle ages, the system 
of vistt became more and more marked and prominent, 
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Some Aspects of the Economy of the Indian 
Megalith Builders 


The Indian megaliths may, at the earliest, be dated to the 
sth century B.C, Though extensive research has been made 
and many megalithic tombs have been excavated, yet our 
knowledge of their ways of life remains scanty. However, from 
the varied variety of thete grave furnishings we may gather a 
fleeting glimpse of their domestic economy. 

— India, especially the Deccan and the Peninsular India, 
abounds in these tombs of various descriptions, The location 
of the necropolis is quite interesting. It is found mostly on 
rocky high grounds, slopes of hills and on foreshores of irrigation 
tanks. In short the megalithic folk had taken pains to bury 
their dead in places unfit for cultivation, generally overlooking 
the village and the irrigation tank. In this, we may find, a 
vestige of the ‘fear of the dead or the cult of the dead, whom 
they considered as their guardian spirits protecting their cattle, 
agriculture and the village as a whole. 

The megalithic folk were mainly an agricultural community. 
The ingenuity of thetr engineering skill in constructing big 
irrigation tanks for storing water for the vast cultivable lands, 
is really praiseworthy. Selecting a suitable portion of a sloping 
ground, a bund of convenient length, away from the gradiant, 
was put up to impound the gushing rain water from the upper 
elevated regions. The arable lands were beyond this bund and 
were watered through convenient sluices opening in this earthen 
barrier. These people were mainly rice cultivators, Paddy 
husks have been found in many pots in their burials, They 
also raised ragi, a millet popular in the dry regions of the Deccan 
and South India. 

Curiously the concerted efforts of explorers to locate their 
habitattonal remains have been unfruitful. All that they could 
find were a few post holes. Perhaps these people lived in 
bamboo hutments covered over with leaves for a roof, which did 
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not survive the ravages of ume except to leave. behind a few 
deep holes—mute witnesses for the posts which held aloft the 
canopy. 

Earthenware vessels formed the backbone of the house- 
holder, All these vessels excepting the sarcophagi and the urns 
with their lids and three legged jars (which were partially hand 
made) were turned on a wheel. The pottery consisted of the 
Red, Black and the Black and Red ware, the last one being fired 
under reducing conditions. Some were burnished and others 
had a slip. Sometimes their Black and Red ware vessels were 


sale glazed which gave a shining lustre with the inevitable 


crackled inner surface. Painting was not unknown though they 
decorated sparingly. Usually the pigment used was white or 
a light yellow and the designs were executed with a skilful use 
of dots and stripes or lines. The shapes of vessels included 
storage jars, water vessels, dishes, bowl’s lids of various kinds, 
conical vessels and ring stands. In short, they had a range of 
utilitarian pots defying description, and what their actual use was 
could only be conjectured. 

Iron was. the major metal known to them. The fine work- 
manship and the variety of theit implements would indicate an 
advanced knowledge of the metallurgy of tron and the manu- 
facture of articles of domestic use and weapons for attack. Of 
purely agricultural implements we have the hoe, the bill hook, 
the sickle, axes, hooks and chisels. Weapons of chase and war 
included spears, lances, spearheads, arrowheads, shore daggers, 
swords of varying lengths, tridents, horse bits etc. The hoe 
with which they tiled and turned the soil was a flat piece of 
iron with che sides folded to make a socket for fixing a handle 
and a semi-circular working edge, Those recovered from 
Polichetrichergudda graves are triangular with pointed working 
ends. The complete hoe with its handle fixed would perhaps 
recall the Neolithic stone axe in its handle. The one-piece 
ranged sickle had a crescentic working edge. This type 
is in use even now among the Karnataka peasants while those 
of the South Indian. paddy cultivators have a serrated cutting 
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edge. Another variety of cutting implement ts the bill hook. 
This had an arclike or semi-crescentic business end with a tang 
fer fixing handle. This has also been handed over to posterity 
and is in much use in South India among the cocoanut growers 
and comes handy for chopping small branches and tender 
cocoanuts, Graves excavated in Malabar, Mysore and Chingleput 
yielded these weapons. The axes were wedge-like in shape 
with ring fastners, These have been found in most of the 
Central Indian, Deccant and South Indian burials, The chisel 
resembling a bar celt was perhaps the carpenter's tool, All 
these were fixed with wooden handle for easy and firm grip. 
Hooks were all single pieces of tron cod drawn to a convenient 
length with one end bent. In all probability these were used in 
gathering fruits, Spears, lances etc., varied in length, They had a 
pearshaped or a triangular head with a sharp pointed tip, The 
arrowheads were of two kinds, one with the soltd tang and the 
other with a hollow tang. Pieces of wood-remains were found 
in the hollows of tangs. They were mostly triangular in shape, 
sometimes with a swept back wing-like projection to give a 
proper trajactile force. The shor: daggers had also tangs for 
wooden handles. Some had medial ribs. A variety of horse 
bits—-with rigid horizontal mouthpiece and two loops, one for 
upper and other for che lower jaw ; with only one loop, and the 
linked bic—have been discovered in the Central and South Indian 
graves. That all these weapons had wooden handles fixed has 
been borne out by traces of wood sticking to them. Remnants 
of wooden sheaths of swords have also been noticed on some 
weapons irom Adichanallur. 7 

So far no fish hooks have been found in any of the graves 
excavated. However, we may safely infer that they fished from 
the irrigation tanks by means of a basket-like split bamboo trap 
forcing the water to run through ic or had made nets of strong 
strings and netted their catch. 

The: burial monuments were controlled by the geology of 
the region. [n other words, they chose the rock locally available 
to build the abodes of eternal rest. Instances where a particular 
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i 
kind of stone foreign to the place was brought from a distance 
e.g. granite for capstone to cover an urn burial in a laterite area, 
are not wanting. This would only suggest a ritualistic signifi- 
cance attached to granite, These people knew to extract sheet 
slabs of rock. In this process they must have had recourse to the 
ancient method of using fire and then through wedges and 
leverages at tl e line of cleavage cutting out successfully slabs of 
convenient size. Some of the slabs used for orthostats and 
circle boulders, show evidence of dressing. Their knowledge 
of iron implements might have come in very handy in this 
work. Stone was also used for domestic purposes. "They had 
pestles and mortars, saddle querns and whetstones for sharpening 
their knives. Stone balls, especially of quartz, were perhaps 
play-things. Copper and bronze was limitedly known. While 
only copper, notably bells, finger rings, bangles etc., were found 
tn the Deccan and middle South Indian graves, the urn burial 
of Adichanalluc yielded many copper and bronze objects viz. 
hand mirrors bowls, lids, a few personal ornaments etc. The 
excavator Mr. Rea observes that the variety of bronze objects 
and their use for personal ornaments would speak for its 
scarceness and consequent high value. 

The megalith builders had a fair knowledge of gold working. 
The meagre remains in the form of gold beads, diadems and 
finger rings would indicate the paucity of the metal. Perhaps 
gold ornaments were the privilege of the rich aristocracy. The 
occurrence of these burials near ancient gold workings have led a 
few scholars to speculate that they were originally gold miners. 

The megalithic folk had high aesthetic sense. They knew 
the art of shaping shells into beautiful ornaments. The 
columella of the sacred chank were turned into tabular beads 
while the apexes wete fashioned into discular ear ornaments. 
The whole chank itself with its apex and columella cut away, 
served as a sort of beautifying ornament of the nape or arm. 
Most of these had tnctsed decorations, concentric citcles, multi- 
pointed stars with small circles near each point, chevron patterns 


and dashes. A single specimen ofa shell had the design of a 
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snake. incised upon it. -Most likely this was worn as a pendant. 
The Nagas of Assam wear similar ornaments even today. 

Beads of carnelian etched with white lines, often chevrons 
with bands at the periphery and dashes, were also found. The 
smallness of the find would indicate that these were 
purchased from traders rather than worked by the megalich 
builders chemselves. Their knowledge of the manufacture of 
these would be a matter of conjecture. They made whorl and 
arecanut shaped clay beads. Meral ones also were not 
unknown. 

Traces of cloth have been found on bronze bowls from 
Adichanallur. [t is fair but to infer chat. the art of spinning 
cotton yarn and weaving cloth was well-known. 

Surely as an advanced agricultural community, the megalithic 
folk must have domesticated animals to serve them in their 
various spheres of activities and to supplement their diet. 
We have evidence for their knowledge of the humped 
cattle of India, namely the bull, which might have been their 
beast of burden. The sheep, the goat and the domestic fowl 
enriched their food and added to the delicacy of their culinery 
art. The horse, though no bones of this animal were found in 
actual dig, was certainly known to them and in all. probability 
helped chem in their chase and in war. Dog was perhaps their 
companion asit is even today. Of the wild animals killed in 
chase we know of the wolf and perhaps the heyna also, 
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Irrigation-tax in Ancient India 


The question has often been raised whether in ancient India 
the State imposed any amount by way of irrigation-tax or not. 
Agriculture being the chief occupation and irrigation being so | 
vital for culcivation, an impost on irrigation would mean a great 
influence and control of the State over the people. A tax of 
this nature, with its heavy burden on the cultivator, thins his 
resources. 

But inspite of its importance, the subject has not received a 
careful study from scholars. Here, however, we do not discuss 
the testimony of the epigraphic records of south India in the 

early medieval period. 

Dr. M. H. Gopal?, who has dealt with this question 
at some length, is of the opinion that a water-cess or 
udakabhaga was charged. The chief source for such a view 
isthe injunction in the ArthaSastra® that those, who cultivate 
irrigating the land by manual labour, shall pay one-fifth of the 
produce as water-rate; by carrying water on shoulders, one-fourth 
of the produce; by waterlifts, one-third of the produce; and by 
raising water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells, one-fourth of the 
produce. It has been generally recognised that the passage refers 
to the cultivation of crown lands* and so the tax referred to here 
was.to be paid only by those who cultivated the crown lands and 
made use of the irrigational works meant for the royal farms. 
M. H. Gopal argues that the tax is. mentioned in Chapter 24, 
while describing crown lands and their cuitivation, not because 
the tax applied to crown lands, but because it is natural to enu- 
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merate it while treating of agriculture, and perhaps also because 
the cess may have been regulated by the Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, who was a crown officer. But, if this irrigation-tax was 
applicable even to non-crown lands, it would have been one of the 
chief sources of State income deserving mention in other contexts 
as well, Its conspicuous absence in the two lists, one mention- 
ing the income collected by the samaharta and derived among 
others from rastra or setu® and the other dealing with the 
income collected by the Superintendent of the storehouse from 
several departments, shows that it was a minor and negligi- 
ble source of income and hence has been referred to in Chapter 
24 along with other incomes derived from the crown land. 
It seems that the crown demanded from the cultivators on crown 
land a separate tax on irrigation because itrigational works entail- 
ed the application of some capital. 

For his view M. H. Gopal further relies on a passage in the 
Indica of Megasthenes to the effect that ‘besides the land tribute, 
‘they (the cultivators) pay into the royal treasury a fourth part of 
the produce’. He is of the opinion that the latter ‘fourth part’ 
refers to irtigation-tax.”, Now, this statement of Megasthenes has 
come down to us in three different versions as recorded by Dio- 
dorus, Strabo and Arrian.2 Breloer has shown :hat che original 
passage of Megasthenes indicated the state ownership of land.? 
It seems that Megasthenes due to over-generalisation has applied 
the condition of the crown lands to all agricultural land in the 
country. |t we take the statement of Megasthenes to apply to 
the crown lands, it works out to be parallel with . one in the 
Arthasastra2” According to the Arthasastra some cultivated the 
royal farms in return for half of che harvest, while those who 


lived by their own labours received one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
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harvest. Dtodorous seems to tefer to the first class of cultivators 
who gave one-half (one-fourth plus one-fourth) of the produce, to 
the king, themselves keeping the remaining one-half, while Strabo 
probably refers to the latter class, for according to him husbands- 
men till the land on condition of receiving one-fourth of the 
produce, | 

It would thus appear that there was no general levy on 
irrigational work, In not a single inscription of the ancient period 
do we find any reference whatsoever to any irtigation-tax, though 
there ate contexts and occasions where such a tax, if it existed, 
would surely have received a reference. The land-grants name 
taxes and dues both heavy and minor, but the irrigation-tax does 
not occur even once. In the Girnar inscription, Rudradaman 
claims that he constructed an embankment out of his own 
money without troubling the people with any tax, forced labour 
or benevolence or emergeticy tax, The absence of any reference 
to irrigation dues here is a weighty argument against the view 
of M. H. Gopal. The evidence supplied by three inscrip- 
tions from Nepal? belonging to the later half of the seventh 
centuty is even more conclusive. The rulers and chiefs men; 
tioned in the inscriptions assign the revenues from certain fields 
to be utilised for repairing the canals which irrigated the fields 
there, Had there been any irrigation-tax, the authorities would 
ordinarily have allotted the amount realised through ic for 
repairs of irrigation works. | Lastly, the non-mention of an 
itrigation-tax in the Sütra and Smrti literature most cogently 
proves that Indian thinkers never conceived the idea of the State 
deriving any profit from terigational projects. 

On the other hand, a number of reasons quite satisfactorily 
explains the non-existence of an irrigation-tax in ancient India. 
Firstly, in spite of canals and tanks, the cultivators generally 
seem to have used water from wells for irrigating their fields. 
There are indications chat they enjoyed private ownership over 
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such irrigational works.!? Secondly, irripational works con- 
structed by the co-operative work of the peopl: or owing their 

origin to the charity of any person, naturally could not b^ taxed. 

Thirdly, the construction of irrigational works was viewed as 
one of the basic duties of a king. In ancient. India, a calamity 

or drought visiting the land was regarded as arising out of a sin 

on the part of the king.44 He was responsible for the welfare 

of the people. The king fulfilled his charge by providing against 
the possible visit of any calamity. He could perform his duty 

towards cultivators best by excavating irrigational works. The 

one-sixth share of the produce which the king received from the 
cultivator was the wage he earned for protecting the people and 

so the question of extracting an extra tax out of irrigational 

works, the construction of which was a part of his duty, had no 

appeal to Indian kings.*® 

It is only in the early medieval period that we find the rise 

of a group of thinkers advocating the imposition of an irrigation 

tax, They might have thought that the urtgational works meant 

some expenses to the State for which it should be paid or else 

they might have reasoned that cultivators utilising irrigational 

works derived considerable profit, which the rule of the State 

receiving a fixed share of produce as revenue could not drain out, 
and hence thought of imposing a graded system of irrigauon- 


13 The Arthasastra (ML, 9) refers to the acquiring of ownership of 
irrigational works through mortgage or purchase, Further, the rules about 
the payment of fines for not keeping the tanks in good repairs, for 
damaging ‘other's irrigational work while using onc's own, as also those 
about forfeiture of ittigational works in case of neglect (cf, Yājña, LL. 
156), imply individual ownership. 

14 Jataka, M. 367, V. 193, Vl, 487; Mbb. Y. 105, 44, l. 175. 38, 
lI. 13. 12, II. 33. 5, 1V. 28. fg, V. 12, 19, V. 61. 17, VIL 95. 25; 
Rāmā, ll. 67, 9; VI, 128, 100-102. 

15 That seme such reasoning impelled the kings consciouslv- or 
subconsciously is supported by the claim that Rudradáman raised the 
Girnar embankment to augment his religious merit (dharmakirti Vrddh 
yartham). 
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^ 


tax, the principle of which in modern times has been 
followed among others-in the imposition of the income-tax. 
Of all the legal works it is only the Swkranitisara’® which 
specifically advocates such a tax. According to Sukra, the 
king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or one-half from lands 
irrigated by tanks, canals, and wells, by rains, and by rivers 
respectively, and one-sixth from barren and rocky soil. If, as is 
generally believed, the Sukraniti was a composition of the early 
medieval period, the passage may be interpreted as representing 
the new view on uirrigation-tax. We however have elsewhere 
shown that the Swkraniti was most likely composed in the nine- 
teenth century" and hence the passage quoted above cannot be 
used in our present study. The only literary passage suggest- 
ing any irrigation-cess, which we have been able to trace, is 
in the commentary of Medhatithi.’® As an illustration of the 
Jaws (samstha) made by a king, Medhatitbi observes that the 
king may say that this water should not be given for purposes 
of irrigation of crops to such and such a village until we have 
secured such and such a benefit from it in retura, This would 
imply that in return for the use of water for irrigation, villagers 
were expected to- pay something to the state. However, 
it was.lonp before the new suggestion was made use of by rulers 
to increase their resources. The first mention of jalakara is 
found in the inscriptions of the Gahadavála kings of Kanauj.'" 
[t seems that pressed by the inroads of the Muslims, Indian 
rulers resorted to all possible means for collecting money. 
Ic is even likely that the Gahadavala kings may have received 
some strength from the fact that an attempt to increase the 
claims and rights of the State, especially dver water, was being 
favoured by the legal writers of the period. We find that the 
list of tights and ptivileges—~ which the land, grants transfer to 


16 IV. 2. 227-29 

17 BSOAS, XXV, part 2, 

18 Om Manu, L 21. 

19 IA.. XV; El, IV. 11 (QO); VIL 14 (D); X. 23; XIII zo. 
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the donee and which therefore pre-existed in the donor king, 
includes the ownership of water also.?? Then, the verse of an 
unknown author quoted by Bhattasvamin disizicely observes 
chat those well versed in the Sastras view the king as the owner 


of land and water.” 
LALLANJI GOPAL 


20 eg. Ela 1V. 131-133—Sajalasthalah; ibid , Il. 350-58—Jalasthala 
..Samyutam; ibid., IL 217-21-Vapikipatadagaramasahitam, 
^21 On Artha I. 24; JBORS., XI, p. 1:38-—Ràjà bhümer-patih 


drstah Sástrajfiair-udakasya ca. 


Date of Varadaraja 


Varadaraja was a leading exponent of the Nyaya system in 
the Pre-GangeSa period. He is known as the author of the 
manual Tarkitaraksé with his own commentary Sdrasamyraba on 
it. He is remembered as an authority in the interpretation of 
Udayana's Nydyakasumanjali on which he wrote the Bodhani. 
His Bodbani refers to the Tarkikaraksa and Sarasatgraha.! 

The date of Varadaraja is fixed with a fair degree of certainty. 
It is said to lie between 1050 A.D. and 1300 A.D? Dr. S.C. 
Vidyabhushana appears to be correct in fixing the date about 
1150 A. D.’ 

Jaanapürna, the disciple of Visnusvamin, wrote the Lagba- 
dipiká on the Sárasamgraba of Varadaraja.! He refers to Varada- 
raja as an ancient writer? Dr. A. Vents guesses that Jnanapürna 
may be identical with Jüanadeva, the immediate successor of 
Visnusvamin, the preceptor of Jüanapürna. Visnusvamin was 
the founder of the Vallabhacaris. Jianapiirna is said to have 
lived in the 14th. century A.D.*. However, the identity of Jiana- 
pürna and Jüanadeva ts not established. Any way this would 
not come into clash with 1150 A. D. which may be taken as 
the date of Varadaraja. 


1 (a) Nyayakusumanjalibodhani, pp. 117, 118. 


(b) ge aama safaafifa dg saa 
Chapter IV of the Nydyarusumanijalibodhani, MS, of the Adyar Library, 
Madras, The word ‘asmabbib’ proves conclusively that Varadaraja wrote 
both the works, 

2 Dr. A. Venis: Prefatory Notice to the Tarkikaraksa HI. 
3 Dr. S, C,.Vidyabhushana: History of Indian Logic, p. 373. 


4 Vide: aa spifastrand dfaarfafaun i 
Aart: gy siege su: 
Concluding stanza in the Laghudipika p. 364. 
5' Vide: ger aequ zaraamerádue: i 
gd: Tera JET uerred gr Esa d 


Quoted in page V. of the Prefatory Notice to the, Tarkikaraksa 
6 Prefatory Notice to the Tarkikaraksa pp. Ill & IV. 
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The Tarkikaraksa is mentioned and quoted by some of the 
prominent writers of the 14th. century. Orher writers of the 
same period cite the passages from the Téarkikaraksa without 
mentioning the source. Cinnabhatta,, Madhava, Vedantadesika 
and Mallinatha could be mentioned in this connection. 

Cinnabhatta was patronised by Harihara H (1378-1393 A.D.), 
king of Vijayanagar.” He commented on a part of the Tarki 
karaksasárasathgraba" and cites, in the Tarkabhāsāprakāśikā, a 
commentary on Ke$Savamisra's Tarkabhāsē, many a passage from 
the Tarbibarabsa? 

Madhava mentions, in his Saryadaríanasamgraba, the Tārki- 
karaks@ and cites a kārikā from it? Madhava must have lived 
after VedantadeSika (1268-1369 A.D.) whom he mentions and 
quotes in the same work.” 

Vedantadesika (1268-1369 A.D.) quotes a stanza from the 


12 


Tārkikaraksā without mentioning the source. He rejects the 


views of Varadaraja on kathanga,® and the  nigrabastbánas 
apratibba* and punarukta.*® Varadaraja’s influence is evident in 
his treatment of jati" and upadbi." Veddantadesika refers to 


d K, V. Subráhmanya lyer: Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan 
p. 68 


8 See R, 2923 Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of Madras 
Government. Oriental MSS. Library. 


The Tarkabbasaprakasika tcfers to the name Varadaraja (p. 133). 
his work Tarkikaraksa (p. 145) and gives nine quotations from the Tarki- 
karaksé (pp. 144, 145, 146, 147, 153, 158, 159, 190 and 261), Treat- 
meat of anvaya and vyatireka by Cinnabhatta bears the influence of 
Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraks@, CE. Tarkabbasaprakasika p. 156 and Tarkika- 
raksá p. 219. ; . 

10  Sarvadarsanasamgraba, p. 57. 
rı lbid., p. 43. 


12 This defines the jai karyasama and is found quoted in the N yàya- 
pari$uddbi p. 261. 


13 Nyaàya parisuddbi pp. uh 
14 lbid., p. 206. 

15 lbid., p. 203. 

16 Ibid., pp. 220-225. 

17 lbid., p. 108. 
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the ádbarasiddbanta,* — ajfüanasiddbi'? and the three kinds of 
atidesavakya® under upamana, all of which appear to have been 
treated for the first time by Varadaraja. 

Mallinatha, who lived at the beginning of the 14th century 
A.D., wrote the Niskaniaka, a commentary on the Tarki- 
haraksa. 

Meghanadari, an exponent of ViSistidvaita, whom Vedanta- 
desika quotes,?? and who must have lived about 1250 A.D., 
refers to the definitions of pramana,™ anubhava™ and perception 9 
which are given by Varadaraja in the Téarkikaraksa. It appears, 
from a reference in his Nayadyamani,® that Meghanadari was 
aware of Sriharsa's criticism of Udayana’s treatment of tarka, 

Stiharsa, the author of the Khandanakhandakhadya, gives a 
definition of anubbava™™ and refutes it. This definition is given 

by Varadarája in the Tarkikaraksa.% — Srihatsa refers to a defini- 

tion of vyapti® which is given in the Tdarkikaraksa®° This 
shews that Sriharsa, who was familiar with the Tarkikaraksd, 
must have lived after Varadataja. 


18. Ibid., p. 190. 
19 lbid., p. 281. 
20 lbid., p. 491. 


21 M. Krishnamachariar: History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 120, 


22  Vedàántadesika: Tattvatika, pp. 36, 205. 

23 MAATA NE sequ) — Nayadyumani, p. 184, 
Tarkikaraksa, p. 7^ 

24  SEDGITRTSDRT RTSRISGTSTHTRSISTGUSQS: Sepp: | Nayadyumani, p. 
184, Tárhikaraksa, p. 10. 

25 Weg SUWINWTeTHRIÍS TIT Wu»! Aaaa RAA Aag 
«rfe: | wath” mama: wu Akaan tiers 
qaga: ea aeiaracnfaag ES araraaqay i! — Nayadyumani, 
p. 188, c£, Tarhbibarahsa, p. 57. 


26 Nayadyumani, p. 197. 
27 Kbandanahbandakbadya, p. 152. See under (2) above, 


28  Tarkikbarabsa, p. 10. 
29 annia: weweWpeqremwe | — Kbandanakbandakbadya p. 370. 
3o snif: aracat sare aaa Tarsikaraksa, p. 65, CE, 
Tarkabbasa p. 38, | 
IHQ. MARCH, 1962 mM 10 
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Udayana’s treatment of tarka which is expressed in the 
harika. 
MET VGA «b WBE TATU | 
SAT ATAU Ta: META N 
Nyayakusumanjali MI 7 


is adversely criticised by Sriharsa in the kavika 


sarar aie agi a HUE TAT | 
agaaa raag rb: agaf ud: N 
Kbandanakbbandakbadya p. 370 


while dealing -with tarka, Varadaraja cites Udayana's karika 
(Nyayakusumáfijali Y. 7) in support of his treatment. He 
explains the very same karika in his Bodbani*? While doing 
so, he makes no reference to Sribarsa’s refutation of Udayana’s 


treatment. He claims for- himself the skill in expounding the 
views of Udayana. 


Vide: —saqareaararteafagat alexa | 
MENT UF WU HEATH: ATHATS: dd 
N yayakusumáfijalibodbami p. 58. 


v. 


If he were aware of Sriharsa's criticism of Udayana's view, he 
would not have left it unanswered. His silence over this 
proves that he must have preceded Srihársa by at least a short 
period. ^ Varadaraja must have lived after Udayana (1054 A.D.) 
with whose works he was ‘quite familiar. As Sriharsa is caken 
to have flourished under Jayacandra of Kanauj in the latter 
half of the rath century A.D., Varadaraja may be taken to 
have lived about 1150 A.D., perhaps in the first half of the 
12th century A.D, 
V. VARADACHARI 


31 Tarkikaraksa p. 198, 
32  Nyáyakusumanjalibodbani, p. 108. 


10. 


il. 


12. 
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MISCELLANY 
A Rare Variety of Audumbara Coins 


Rapson drew the attention of the scholarly world to a 
peculiar copper coin* of the Andumbaras, a prominent tribe of 
the ancient. Punjab, whose antiquity has been traced back to 
the seventh century B. C. * The tribe is known to have 
issued a number of coins both in silver and copper. On the 
basis of the provenances of their coins, Allan has located the 
Audumbaras in the area formed by *'the valley of the Beas or 
perhaps the wider region between the upper Sutlej and the 
. Ravi," 5 | | 
The copper coin in question has been described by Rapson 


+ 


thus: 

Obverse: Symbol. 

Reverse: Legend in Brahmi Bhagavata Mabzdevasa. Stand- 
ing figure holding in right hand a trident and a battle-axe 


combined. 
According to Rapson’s information, the late White King 


possessed two specimens of this coinage. The accompanying 
photograph of one of the specimens published along with the 
article of-Rapson, however, does not help us to make a detailed 
discussion of the variety. Among the features of this specimen, 
the first that draws our attention is the legend Bhagava(ta) 
Mabádevasa (Rapson’s reading Bhagavata is doubtful) appearing 
on the reverse of the coin. It recalls a similar legend which is 
noticed on some coins of the  Audumbaras. On those coins 
the legend also appears in Kharosthi and the words Rajaraja 


1 Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, p. 112££, pl. 12. 

2 A paper entitled The Antiquity of tbe Audumbaras read by 
the present writer at the 24th Session of the Indian History Congress 
held at Delhi iu 1961, is awaiting publication in the ‘Proceedings Volume’. 

3 Catalogue of Coins in tbe British Museum by John Allan, 
pp. 123ff. pls. XIV and XV. Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab. Museum 
by R. B. Whitehead, p. 167, pl. XVI, 136. ; 

4 CCBM,pp.LXXXVIL ` 

5 lbid., p. 123, pl. XIV, 16 and 17. 
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and Rajaraña are added to the legends in Brahmi and Kharosthi 
respectively. As the legends on the Audumbara series and the 
present coin are practically identical, this may be considered to 
be a strong ground for including this variety in the Audumbara 
series, The probability of this attribution is enhanced when 
another point is taken into consideration, the point being the 
“standing figure holding in right hand a trident and battle-axe 
combined.” The standing figure (of a male according to 
Rapson) is reminiscent of the similar device appearing on the 
Audumbara coins? which reveal the names of the four rulers 
ending in Mitra, while the combined trident and battle-axe 
recalls the same motif appearing on the coins of Sivadāsa, 
Rudradāsa, Dharaghoşa and Mahadeva of the Audumbara 


series. The only novel feature of the coin is the symbol e | 


which is found on its obverse which according to Rapson may 
represent some form of the Hizgam. Ít is to be noted here that 
this symbol is countecmarked on a coin of Uttamadatta, a prince 
of Mathura.” And what is of more interest with regard to that 
Mathura coin is that it bears on the obverse the legend Bhagavata 
Mahadeva indicating thereby chat che particular coin of. Uttama- 


datta was restruck by one with his own symbol whose 


name or title:was Mahadeva. It seems that this Mahadeva was no 
other than the Audumbara king or leader who struck a number 
of coins, both in copper and silver. The reasons for suci a 
conclusion are as follows: Firstly, the legend Bhagavata Maba- 
deva of the countermarked coin appears on the coins of Maha- 
deva of the Audumbara series. Secondly, the curious symbol 


Y on Uttamadatta's coin is exactly similar to that which occurs 


eM 


6 lbid., pp. 125ff, pl. XV, 13-20; p, 122, pl.. XV, 1, 2, 4, 5. 10, 15, 
pl. XVI, 3. Also Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1914, A am. 
Supplement. XXIII, p. 250. . 

7 CCBM, p. LXXXVI, 177, pl. XXIV, 17. 
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on Mahádeva's coin as described at the outset. And as that 
coin of Mahadeva has already been assigned to the Audumbara 
series on grounds of epigraphy, legend and motif it is quite 
likely that Mahadeva of Uttamadatta's coin belonged to the 
Audumbata tribe. 

It may be presumed therefore that Mahadeva, the Audumbara 
king or leader, came into contact with Uttamadatta of 
Mathura, and as he is seen to have restruck the coin of the latter, 
it may be inferred, that the relations between them were hostile, 

. Mr. S. V, Sohoni taking the name of Uttamabhadra, who is said 
to have been relieved of the Malava pressure by Nahapana’s 
son-in-law Ushavadata in bis Nasik inscription,® as che name of a 
person and not of a tribe, has suggested an identification of 
Uttamabhadra with Uttamadatta.* Thus Mr. Sohoni is inclined 
to hold that Uttamadatta, a contemporary of Nahapana, came 
into conflict with the Malavas as well as the Audumbaras. 
But such a view cannot be accepted on the following grounds. 
Firstly, Nahapana flourished in the last quarter of the first century 
A.D. and the first quarter of the second century A. D. Secondly, 

— all the coins of Hindu rulers of Mathura such as of the Mitras 
and Dattas “cover the period from the end of the third to the 
middle of the first century D.C."?? Uttamadattz can in no way 
be relegated to the early first century A. D., far less to the time 
of Nahapana. Thircly, the rulers of Mathura, the one-time 

' feudatories of the Sungas, belonged to the period when the 
Suga empire was tottering due to the Greek invasion on the 
one hand and family feuds on the other, i. e. in the second- 
first century B. C. Lastly, a tribe called the Uttamas, presum- 
ably the Üttamabhadras, has actually been mentioned in the 
Mababbarata™ It appears therefore that Uttamadatta was a local 


8 Epigraphia Indica, vol. VIL, pp. 786. 
9 Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. VIL, p. 27-28. 
10. CCBM, p. CXI. 
EE t Bhisma-parva, p. 32 (Pratap Ray’s edition), Rapson says that 
“the Uttamabhadras were no doubt a tribe of Ksatriyas" CCBA, 
Western ksatrapas etc,, p. lvi. , 


t 


v 
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ruler of Mathura and a contemporary of Mahadeva, and thus he 
cannot be identified with Uttamabhadra of the Nasik inscrip- 
tion. Uttamadatta flourished in the second-first century B.C. and 
the epigraphy of silver coins of Mahadeva, whose contemporary 
he was, seems to confirm this. 

Perhaps, as it appears to our mind, Mahadeva carried his 
arms into the territory of Uttamadatta and after inflicting a 
defeat upon the latter, restruck his coins. Both the original 
and the restruck coins, however, do not bear any Kharosthi 
legend on them like the Audumbara species. The use of 
Brahmi, adopted by Mahadeva, appears to have been well-estab- 
lished in Mathura where the restruck coins have been found. 
As regards the original one, it may be noted that its provenance 
is not recorded, and what appeats to be probable is that such 
monoscriptual coins were meant for the more easterly parts of 
the Audumbaras. But all these are to be treated, however, as 
hypothetical, and until further specimers are forthcoming, we 
ate to remain satisfied with only one conclusion, which seems to 
be quite reasonable, that the coinage under review is to be 
attributed to Mahadeva, the Audumbara ruler, who at some 


stage of his career came into conflict with Uttamadatta of 
Mathura. 


KALYAN Kumar DASGUPTA 


Fresh Light on the Problem of Rámagupta 


The historicity of Ramagupta of the Gupta dynasty has been, 
for some time past, a problem for discussion. Various views 
have been expressed by scholars about this mysterious ruler. 
The references to Ramagupta, both literary and archaeological, 
are too well known to be enumerated here. All these evidences, 
culled together, tend to prove that Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya had an elder brother, named Ramagupta, who 
proved to be cowardly and yielded to the most humiliating 
proposal of a Saka king who demanded the hand of Ramagupta’s 
beautiful wife, Dliruvadevi. This ultimately led to the 
assassination of the Saka king as well as of Ramagupta at the 
hands of Candragupta II. 

Recently some round copper coins, beating the name of 
. Ramagupta, have been discovered in eastern Malwa. They bear 
the figure of a lion (usully with the upraised tail) on one side 
and the name of Ramagupta on the other. During my recent 
explorations in Eran (dist. Sagar) and in the Vidi$sa district, I 
found quite a good number of the coins of Ramagupta. 
These include not only the fion-type coins but also 
coins of a new type, bearing the figure of garuda in 
place of lion. It is quite well known that garuda was the 
emblem of the Imperial Gupta rulers who were devout Vaisnavas. 
It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that they adopted this 
emblem on their coins, seals, etc. This has been attested to by 
. the actual find of these relics, which represent the bird promi- 
nently in various forms. The excavations at Eran, recently 
conducted by the University of Saugar, have also brought 
to light coins of Rámagupta, both of the lion and garuda types. 

These two types exhibit a number of varieties in so far as 
the fabric, sizé and weight of the coins are concerned, This 
indicates that different moulds and dies were utilized for 
preparing them. The paleography- of the coin-legends is 
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typically early Gupta. The letter ma occurs in both the circular 
and triangular forms, more often in the latter form. Sometimes 
the letters are found written in an ornamental style. On the 
basis of the paleography, the coins can undoubtedly be assigned 
to the fourth century A. D, | 

These copper’ coins of Ramagupta are akin to some coins 
of the Nagas and those of the local Malava rulers, who 
issued coins prior to the occupation of the Malwa region 
by the Guptas. The coins of Ramagupta do not seem 
to be issues of any Iecal officer cf the Imperial Guptas, 
nor of any feudatory king named Ramagupta. From literary 
and other evidences, so far available, we do not know of any 
other Ramagupta in the 3rd-4th centuries A. D. except the 
elder brother of Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. I, there- 
fore, am inclined to feel that the coins in question were issued 
by Ramagupta, the elder brother of Candragupta Il. It is 
well known that the latter issued his silver currency for the 
Malwa-Gujarat region, similar to the coins of the -western 
Ksatrapas, after uprooting them from that area. Local tradi- 
tions have played considerable role in Indian history and the 
field-of numismatics is no exceptions It was but natural that 
Ramagupta's coins were issued in eastern Malwa in close imitation 
of the fabric and type of the coins current in that area. Like the 
Naga and other local Malava coins, which are also usually round, 
the bust of the king Ramagupta does not appear on his coins. 
We have the figure of a lion or garuda within the’ border of 
dots on one side and the name of the king in Brahmi charac- 
ters on the other. In the case of several Malava coins we have 
lion! or the humped bull? on the jobverse. In some cases, the 
obverse has a slender-necked vase?, the exact copy of which is 


1 V. A, Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, vol. 1, part ii, p. 172, pl XX, 16. 
2 Ibid., pp. 172-3, pl. XX, 17-19. 
3 Ibid. pl. XX, 15. 
THQ: MARCH, 1962 11 
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found on some copper coins of Candragupta* II, whose currency 
was also in circulation in Malwa. 

The king’s portrait is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Malava? and Naga coins and so also in the coins of Ramagupta. 
We know that on some copper coins of Candragupta Il also 
the king’s portrait does not appear. This was obviously due to 
the tiny nature of chese coins. The stately figure of lion with 
upraised tail in the lion-type coins of Ramagupta can well be 
compared with similar figure of the animal in the case of 
Malava* and Naga coins. The style of che Brahmi legend 
and the paleography also bear similar traits,? — In a copper coin 
of Ramagupta, recently obtained from Eran, the legend appears 
as Sri Rámagupta on the border, quite similar to that ona 
large number of Naga coins. The only difference worth men- 
tion is that on the reverse of Ramagupta’s coin we have garuda 
in place of the bull of the Naga coins. The crescent on 
Ramagupta’s coins can well be compared with that found on 
some Naga-coins’. 

The only innovation, worth mention, in the case of 
Ramagupta’s coins is the appearance of garada, the characteristic 
symbol of the Gupta dynasty, which is abundantly found on the 
gold, silver and copper coins of the rulers of this dynasty. The 


4 J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty pl. XI, 22; 
Altekar, Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pl. XVI, 19. 

5 Smith wrongly thinks that the reverse of coin no. 58 illustrated in 
his Catalogue (pl. XX, 21) bears king's head, It appears to be a peacock 
with expanded tail, covering the whole surface, as found ona similar 
coin illustrated and described by Smith (no. 62, pl. XX, 22) See also 
- Altekar, Catalogue of the Gupta Coinage, pl. XVI, no, 18-19. On these 

copper coins of Candragupta II, the portrait of the king does not 
appear. - 

6 Smith, op. cit, pl. XXI, 3-4. 

7 Trivedi, Catalogue of the Coins of Naga Kings (Gwalior, 1957), 
pl.. IV..no. 11, 14, etc, 

8 Cf. Smith, Ibid., plate XXI, 1-6. On -some copper coins of Candra- 
gupta II the legend is Sri Candragupta (Altekar, X. ibid, pl, XVI, 14). 

o drivedi, ibid, pl. HI, No.. 35:38. 
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garuda-type coins of Ramagupta, identified for the first time by 
the present writer, far outnumber the lion-type coins of this 
ruler. The most striking feature pertaining to this type is. that 
on. seme coins we clearly find the garuda-dhwaja, as we get on a 
large number of Gupta gold coins, including those of Samudra- 
gupta. On this variety of coins the letter ‘ta’ appears on the 
left and ‘ma’ on the right of the garudadbwaja. The reverse 
bears the figure of garada, as on other coins of this type. 

Looking to the large number of coins of Ramagupta, and 
particularly of the garuda type from Vidi$à and Eran, it 
appears most likely that this Ramagupta was none other than : 
the elder brother of Candragupta II. 

The conquest of the eastern Malwa by Samudragupta is 
clearly attested to by his inscription found at |Eran.'* This 
insctiption shows that this emperor probably made Eran 
(Airikina of the inscriptions) his pleasure-town (svabhoganagara). 
It appears that Samudragupta visited Eran in his old age also 
perhaps in accompaniment of his wife and several sons and 
grandsons (Bahuputra-pautra). Ie may be.noted here that 
besides commanding a panoramic view of the surrounding green 
land, Eran was located ona strategic point on the border of 
the eastern Malwa (Akara). Itlay on the main route joining 
eastern Malwa with the Vatsa kingdom on one hand and via 
Vidisa with Avanti on the other. Samudragupta, therefore, 
rightly selected this place for his occasional encampment, 
which may have developed into a military outpost. A number 
of battles is known to have been fought at Eran during the 
Gupta rule, Reference may be made to the Boar-inscription of 
Toramana, the Hiina chief, and to the Goparaja pillar inscrip- 
tion of Bhanugupta, both found in Eran. Rámagupta may have 
been appointed at Eran, during the last days ‘of his father, to 
look after the newly conquered region of eastern Malwa. The 
unsteady political conditions, of the time, as revealed from 
various sources, may have compelled Ramagupta to stay in 


10 J, F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indivarum, vol Ul, pp. 19. f£. 
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Malwa, even after the death of his father, when his above- 
mentioned coins may have been issued. We have similar cases 
of the Gupta princes, Govindagupta and Ghatotkacagupta, who 
were at later times appointed to look after Malwa.¥ 

It may be suggested here that the episode leading to the 
murder of the Saka prince demanding the hand of Ramagupta's 
wife Dhruvadevi, and later on of Ramagupta himself by Candra- 
gupta II, took place in Eran or Vidiía. The stone inscriptions 
of the. Saka prince Sridharavarma at Eran and Sāñcī and the 
silver coins of the western Ksatrapas found in this area tend to 
confirm this surmise. 

A number of points in this connection require fresh consider- 
ation. It is argued that no gold coins of Ramagupta are known; 
nor do we get his name in the toyal genealogies of the Gupta 
dynasty. The problem of Kaca 1s also there. 

Regarding these points it may be observed that the royal 
gold mint during the beginning of the Gupta supremacy was 
probably located at Pataliputra alone, and not in any other part 
of the kingdom. Ramagupta, in his very brief rule after the 
death of his father, may mot have had an access to Magadha 
` due to the troubled conditions there, as is borne out both by the 
Allahabad and Eran inscriptions of Samudragupta. It may 
be surmised that after Samudragupta's death the throne at 
Pataliputra was usurped by Kaca, probably a younger brother 
of Samudragupta, who adopted the latters’ title of sarvarajo 
cchettā. Kaca also issued his gold coins with a marked 
difference viz. that on these the garudadbwaja of Samudragupta 
and Ramagupta was replaced by  cabradb waja."? 


11 Epi. Ind., vol, XXVII, pp. 12-18 and vol, XXVI, pp. 115-118, 
Only one gold coin bearing the name *gbato' has so far been discovered. 
It was probably issued by this Ghatotkacagupta, who may have succeed- 
ed his elder brother (?)  Govindagupta. Both these were probably sons 
of Candragupta Vikramaditya. 

12 Ramagupta cannot be identified with Kaca, as the coin-types of 
the two are entirely different from each other," See my paper on Ràma- 


gupta’s coins published in JNSI, Vol, XXIII, pp. 340-44; pl. X, 
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It may be observed here that this new device of cakra- 
dbwaja was not adopted by the succeeding rulers of the Gupta 
dynasty; nor does the name of Kàca appear in any genealogi- 
cal list of the Guptas, probably due to his unlawful occupation 
of the throne. The reason as to why the name of Ramagupta 
As conspicuous by its absence in the Gupta genealogical lists can 
well be accounted for, as we know that due to his extreme 
cowardice he brought blasphemy to the fair name of the 
dynasty. No successor of his ever came to possess the royal 
throne of the Guptas. 

After killing the Saka king and his own despised brother, 
Ramagupta, Candragupta may have rushed to Pataliputra, and 
with the help of the officers and people of. Magadha may have 
succeeded in ousting Kaca. Nothing is known about Kiàca!* 
besides his single type gold coins, which he may have issued 
during his short reign. 


K. D. BAleA1 


13 Several references in this connection have already been noticed by 
D, R, Bhandarkar, Altekar and others. An allusion, so far pointed out by 
none, is also found in Bharavi's Kiratarjeniyara. (ch. XVII, 4) probably to 
Dhruvadevi and her protector Candragupta (in the form of Arjuna)— 

“VarhSocitatvadabhimanavatya Samprüptaya Sampriyatamasubhyah, 
Samaksamaditsitaya parena badhvevakirtyaparitapyamanah.”” 
Recently while going through the Report of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar on 
the excavations conducted by him at Besnagar, it was a pleasant surprise 
to me to find that this staunch supporter of the Ramagupta theory was 
the first to have discovered at least one lion-type copper coin of 
Ramagupta (See ASR., Ann, Rep., 1913-14, p. 223, pl. LXIV. no. 35). 

Bhandarkar could not however, identify the coin correctly, While 
describing tbis circular coin (no, 50 of his list; wt. 10'5 grains) he thinks 
that there is a sea-dragon ( ? mistaken for the lion-figure ) on one side 
and a shaft with a river on the other, The other side, in fact, shows a 
crescent above and the letters ramaga (obviously standing for Ramagupta) 
below, The coin is similar to several such lion-type coins recently 
discovered in Vidi£a and Eran. 

14 In the Mafijnárimslakalpa there is an allusion to a younger brother 
of Samudragupta, ‘The sanie can be gleaned from the latter’s Allahabad 
pillar inscription also 


Krsna and Baladeva as Attendant Figures in early 


Indian Sculpture 


The depiction of goddess Ekanamsa in early Indian Sculpture, 
in accordance with literary injunctions,! has well been discussed 
by Dr. J. N. Banerjee (Development of Hindu leonograpby, 
1956, Calcutta, pp. 133, 502 and 503), J. C. Ghosh? (/45B., 
Calcutta, lI (1), New Series, 1936, pp. 41-46, plate 7) etc. 
A fine bronze of this goddess from Imadpur, Behar, and made 
during the regime of Pala ruler Mahipala, has been preserved 
inthe British Museum at London, In all these mediaeval 
sculptures we notice the goddess as two-armed and appearing 
betwcen Krisna and Balarama. But none of the extant published 
images of Ekanamsa can be dated as early as the Kusána or 
- Gupta period. 

During my recent visit to Europe, Dr. J. E. Van Lohuizen 
was kind enough to have shown me the photographs of two un- 
published rectangular Kusana reliefs of typical red sand stone from 
Mathura and now preserved in the Govt. Museum at Karachi 
(W. Pakistan), One of them depicts Krsna's combat with the 
bull-demon KeSin, a theme which is of immense interest. from 
iconographic point of view. Jt may probably be the earliest 
extant representation of this lila of Krsna in tbe plastic art of 
India. The other relief in Karachi Museum is equally interest- 
ing as it presents the miniature figure of a two armed goddess 
standing between Balarama and Krsna appearing to her right 
and left respectively in identical pose, — Her right hand is shown 
as raised up whereas the left one has been placed on the hip. 
The figures co her right, is that of two-armed Balarama in 
standing pose and probably holding a colossal plough (bala) in 
his right hand. The utter absence of snake-hoods on his head 


1 Visnudbarmottara, Brihat Sambita, Skanda Purana, etc. 
2 Relief in Lucknow Museum, Here the goddess bears only two 
atms, 
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above is to be noted with great interest. The last figure, next 
to goddess Elanamáéa, is that of a standing four-armed male 
deity who may be identified as Krsna, one of the important 
incarnations of Visnu. He carries a wheel and a mace in upper 
left and right hands respectively, the lower left probably holds a 
lotus-flower and has been placed akimbo whereas the right 
lower has been shown in abbaya pose. The goddess between 
the male deities here is decidedly Ekanaméa cited above. 

The existing Mathur’ relief, datable as early as the second 
century A.D., thus enables us to push back the antiquity of 
the cult of Ekānamśā in the plastic art to the beginning of the 
Christian era, It appears that both the aforesaid rectangular 
relicfs of Karachi Museum served the purpose of being lifted 
as weights during exercise by wrestlers etc. There is a specific 
space, provided on both the sides, to lift them up for this parti- 
cular purpose. Ie may also be noted in this connection that I 
discovered an interesting 8-gth century statue of Laksmi at 
Amjhara (near Dungarpur) wherein seated the goddess is being 
anointed by elephants in a traditional manner whereas miniature 
figures of seated Baladeva and Krsna have been carved just 
below her left and right knees respectively. This association of 
Baladeva and Krsna as attendant figures of Gaja-Laksmi* is. quite 
unique in the realm of ancient Indian lconograpby. The male 
figures, flanking the seated goddess in Ellora Gaja-Laksmi relief, 
have been provided with haloes behind their heads and Vaisnava 
weapons in their hands (O. C. Gangoly, The Art of Rastrakiitas, 
Calcutta, 1958, plate 24). Equally interesting are the reliefs 
wherein we notice seated figures of Ganapati Gaja-Laksmi* and 
Kubera in a row one after the other (R. C. Agrawala, Lalitakalz, 


3 She 1s quite different from Ekanamsa because of her abbiseka by 
elephants in a vivid manner. For details about Amjhara Relief, consult 
my exhaustive paper in /BRS—Altekar Comm, volume, 35 (1-4), March- 
December 1959. 

4 CE. V. S. Agrawala, /.U.P.H. Society, Lucknow, old series, 1949, 
XXII, p. 150, serial no. 1119; C£. Anand Coomaraswamy, Y aksas, pt. Il, 
Washington, 1931, plate 8, fig, 2. 
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nos, 1-2, plate 44, fig. 5, pp. 132-133). The association 
Krsna and Balarama in a few Jaina reliefs from Mathura’ 
Museum and datable to the Kusana period is also worth taking 
note of. 


ltis earnestly hoped that some more reliefs bearing resem- 
blance with those in Karachi Museum? will soon be brought to 


light for the perusal of scholars of Indian Iconography. The 


latter are decidedly unique specimens in the field of ancient 
Indian art. | 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


5 V.S. Agrawala, op. cit. 23, 1950, pp. 50-51 and Jaina Antiquary, 
Arah—Behar, II, p. 91. i 
6 They will soon be illustrated by Dr, Lohuizen in her exhaustive 


paper. 
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The Date of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 


There is now a general consensus of opinion among the 
Indologtsts that the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea was written 
during the last half of the first century A. D. A. M. Boyer and 
W. H. Schof fixed the date, respectively, at A. D. go and 60, 
and others have suggested dates ranging between the two. A 
centuty 'ago-—in 1861 to be more precise—the great French 
orientalist Marcel-Toussaint Reinaud had propounded the view 
that the Periplus was written in the thir) century A. D. His 
theory did not receive the attention ic deserved when the first 
century A. D. theories were proposed one after another. - Quite 
recently; Madam J. Pirenne has reopened the question and 
resuscitated the old theory of Reinaud with the help of the criti- 
cal edition of the text of the Periplus by Hjalmar Frisk ( (1927). 
Without going through all the points discussed by her in an 
elaborate article,’ [ propose to discuss the problem anew in the 
light of the facts and arguments to which she has drawn out 
attention. | 

We may first examine the principal arguments advanced by 
Reinaud in support of the third century date of the Periplus. 

1. It would appear from internal evidence that Prolemy must 
have written his Geography before the Periplus. This would be 
evident from a comparison of the configuration of Asia and 
Africa in general, and of India in particular, as conceived, respec- 
tively, by Ptolemy and the author of the Periplus. Ptolemy has 
_ utterly distorted the shape of India by drawing the coast line 


I It was published in the Journal Asiatique, (J.A.) 1961, pp. 441-459. 
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from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges almost as 
a straight line from the west to the east. After the Bay of 
Bengal he makes the coast trend southward and join Africa in 
the southern part of Azania, being influenced by the old notion 
of a junction of Asia and Africa in a terra incognita south cf 
the Indian Ocean, which was thus a vast lake. In the Periplus, 
on the other hand, we find a correct delineation of the southern 
part of India with the coast lines from the mouths of the 
Indus and those of the Ganges running, respectively, south- 
east and south-west till they meet at Cape Comotin. Further, 
in the Periplus Africa is correctly shown to have extended beyond 
Azania towards the west and terminated in the Atlantic. [tis 
difficult to believe chat Ptolemy, who must have minutely studied 
all geographical texts extant in his time, could have conceived 
the distorted configuration of Asia and Africa if he had any: 
knowledge of the Periplus. This raises a very strong presumption 
that the Periplus was written after the time of Ptolemy, a pre- 
sumption which cannot be rebutted except on very strong and 
convincing grounds. 

It has been argued that the detailed geographical account of 
India, particularly of its interior, given by Prolemy, compared 
with the scanty. information supplied by the auchor of the Peri- 
plas—almost limited to the coastal region—indicates that the 
former belonged to a later period. This is not, however, a very 
cogent argument. Prolemy wrote a geographical text for which 
he must have collected detailed. information from all available 
sources, whereas the author of the Periplus merely gives from his 
own petsonal experience an account of the places he visited in 
course of a commercial voyage. One mighe similarly argue that 
as there is a more detailed account of the ports, harbours, naviga- 
tion course, imports and exports etc. in the Periplus, it must be 
a later work than Ptolemy's Geography. .None of these argu- 
ments can be regarded as valid, as the two books were written 
with quite different objects in view, though they dealt with the 


same region. . 
Much has been made of a passing remark in the Periplus 
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that Taprobane was ‘the old name’ of Ceylon whereas Ptolemy 
calls ic Taprobane, ‘now named Salike.' Asa matter of fact che 
critical text does not support the reading that Taprobane was an 
old name, and it is an absurd statement as Taprobane has all 
along been the name used by Classical writers both before and 
after the Periplus was written. As a matter of fact both Ptolemy 
and the author of the Periplus refer to the old name of Ceylon 
as Simundu in identical words. The additional name Salike 
given by Ptolemy is probably a corruption of Simhala, and its 
non-occurrence in the Periplus—-as in all other Classical texts— 
is of no significance. | 

On the other hand, it may be noted that whereas Ptolemy 
makes Sera and Sinai the names of two different localities, the 
Periplus shows a more advanced knowledge by correctly referring 
to the same country China by a single name. It would thus appear 
that there ts no reason to discard the strong presumption that when 
Ptolemy wrote his book he had no knowledge of the Periplus, and 
in all probability, therefore, che Periplus was written after Ptolemy. 

2. In para 33 of che Periplas, the coastal region of Arabia, 
just beyond the seven islands called Zenobios (modern Kuria 
Muria) is said to be under the Persians. Now this could oaly 
refer to a period 1n. the third century A. D. after the Sassanids 
had conquered the region, To obviate this difficulty it bas been 
argued that the people of Messene, a neighbouring region, were 
vassals of the Arsacids who ruled in Persia and hence the district 
of Oman was referred to as subject of Persia. There is, however, 
no evidence that che Messenes ever ruled over Oman. It was, 
however, conquered by the Sassanid rulers of Persia during the 
first half of the third. century A. D, Ie may be pointed out in 
this connection that the important ports of Apologus and 
Ommana mentioned in the Periplus (paras 35 and 36) are found 
only in later texts and were not mentioned by Ptolemy. 

. These facts and arguments undoubtedly establish a prima 
facie case in favour ot referring che Periplus to che third century 
A.D; We may now consider the grounds on which this view 
was rejected in favour of a date in the first century A.D. 
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1. Reference is made in para 5 to the ruler of the Auxumtes 
named Zoscales who has been identified with Za Hakale, men- 
tioned in the Chronicles of the Kings of Abyssinia, and ruling 
from 71 to 84 A.D. But itis admitted that these chronicles 
were written many centuries after the events they describe and 
can hardly be accepted as authoritative. Even Schoff, who accepts 
the identification, rejects the date which goes against his view 
that the Periplus was written about 60 A.D.? 

On the other hand, it has been pointed out by Pirenne that 
the earliest coins of the Auxumites wete issued at the end of the 
second century A.D. and this supports the third century date for 
the Periplus. 

2. In para 19 reference is made to Leuke Kome, a port and 
a fortress, from which there is a road to Petra, subject to King 
Malichus, King of the Nabataeans. He has been identified with 
king Malchus, king of Arabia, mentioned by Josephus as having 
assisted the Roman Emperor Titus in his expedition avainst 
Jerusalem (70 A.D.). As Josephus always refers to the Nabatacan 
kingdom as Arabia, this identification was regarded as certain, 
and formed a conclusive evidence of the date of the Periplus as 
is now generally accepted. But the critical edition o£ the text 
of the Periplus by Frisk shows that the word ‘Nabataean’ did not 
occur in the original text and was added in the manuscript by a 
difference hand some time in the 1 oth century A. D. or later, 
evidently by way of amending an ordinary word, closely resembl- 
ing Nabataean, which is necessary to give sense to the sentence. 
There is thus nothing to show that Malichus was the Nabataean 
King in 70 A.D. 

On the other hand, epigraphic evidence establishes the exis- 
tence of a king named Malichus in the region round Petra about 
| the third century A.D? 

3. In para 23 mention is made of Charibael, king of two 


contiguous tribes and a friend of the Emperors. He was idenu- 


^ 


2 W. H. Schof, Tbe Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 9, 6o. 
3 J. d., 1961, p. 451. 
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fied with a king of the same name who ruled from 40 to 70 
A.D. But there was a king of Saba named Du-Raydan Karib'il | 
Watar Yuhan’im who flourished about 220 A. D. As Pirenne > 
points out, there were, about this time, four Emperors in 19 
years, and the epithet ‘friend of the emperors’ wouid be very 
appropriate during the period.‘ 

4. In para 39 of the Periplus reference is made to the Par- 
thian princes whose authority extended over the deltaic region Ou 
the Indus (called Scythia) and who were constantly driving each 
other out. This has been taken to refer to the latter. half oche 
first century A. D. The chronology of the Parthian kings in 
India is not known with certainty, but the fact that che Satavahana 
king Gautamiputra Satakarni is refereed to in an inscription of 
his mother as having fought with the Pallavas, Sakas and Yavanas, 
in the second century A, D., the situation described in the 
Periplus about the Parthian rulers may well be applied to the 
first part of the third century A.D. 

There are several Indian kings named in the Peripfus, and 
they have been identified with kings ruling in the Deccan and 
Western India in the last quarter of the first century A.D., 
mainly because that date for the Periplus was yenerally accepted 
on grounds mentioned above, It is therefore necessary to find 
out how far a date for the Periplus in the third century A.D. 
can be made to fit in with chose kings. 

Reference is made in para 41 to a king whose name appears 
in the text of the Periplus as Manbanos but has been generazy 
taken by the modern authors as Mambanos. The celevant 
passage reads as follows: 

“Beyond the gulf of Baraca is that of Barygaza and the coast 
of the country of Ariaca, which is the beginning of the ningdem 
of Nambanos and of all India; That part of it lying inland 2nd 
adjoining Scythia is called Abiria, but the coast is called 
Syrastrene." — (Schoff's Translation) | 


Mambanos was identified by M. Soyer with Nahapana, a 


4 Ibid, 450, 454. 
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Saka rüler in Western India, whose known dates, according to 
epigraphic evidence, range between 41 ard 46. These dates, 
referred to the Saka era, would be equivalent to 119 124 A.D., 
and obviously do not agree with the third century date of the 
Periplus. In order to obviate this difficulty Pirenne has tried to 
prove that Nahapana ruled early: in the third century A.D. This 
view, lam afraid, is untenable. But the identification. of 
Manbanos with Nahapana cannot be regarded as very certain. 
In the first place there is only one letter, na, common to both. 
Secondly, Boyer's attempt to push back the date of Nahapana 
co 78 A.D. by regarding him as the founder of the Saka era has 
nothing to commend itself. As a matter of fact even some of 
those who accept the first century date of the Periplus has rejected 
the proposed identification of Mambanos with Nahapana.® In 
any case it cannot be regarded, by itself, as a decisive argument 
against the third century date of the Periplus. 

Two other kings «a the western coast of the Deccan are 
mentioned in the following passage of the Periplus (Para 52) : 
“The market towns of this region are, in order, after Barygaza 
(Broach): Suppara (Supara) and tie city of Calliena (Kalyan), 
which in the time of the elder Saraganus became a lawful market 
town; but since it came into the possession of Sandates the port 
is much obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may chance 
to be taken to Barygaza vader guard." 

No satisfactory identification of these two kings has yet been 
proposed on the basis of the first century date for the Periplus, 
except the very general and plausible view that Saraganus stands 
for Satakarpi. But the third century date for the Periplus would 
enable us to identify the elder Saraganus with Yajña Satakarni 
and Sandares with Candra$ri Satakarni, the second successor of 
the former. The history of this coastal region during the reigns 
of these two kings fully agrees with the description in the 
Periplus. Yajiia Sátakarni (the elder Saraganus) was a great and 


5 Ibid, 455 f. 
6 The History and Culture of tbe Indian People, vol. 11, 179. 
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powerful king who ousted the Sakas from the coastal region. 
His successors were, however, very weak and unable to cope with 
the Abhira king l$varadatta who temporarily usurped the 
dominions of the Saka rulers in the second quarter of the third 
century A.D." This fits in with the state of things described 
in the Periplus. It may be mentioned, in support of the proposed 
identification, that a unique type of coins bearing the figure of a 
ship has been assigned to Yajña Satakarni, clearly indicating his 
hold over the seaports as ts said of the elder Saraganus in the 
Periplus.? 

It is also interesting to note that the Abhiras, after whom 
Abiria was named, became powerful in the thitd century A.D. 
and the Abhira king I$varadatta ruled independently over a part 
of the dominions of the Western Satraps. ‘This point gains 
'mpottance when we remember that according to the Periplus 
Nambanus ruled over Abiria which cdjoined Scythia, i.e., was 
separate from it. On the other hand Ptolemy includes Abiria 
in the territory called Indo-Scythia. An independent Abhira 
ruler fighting with the Satakarnis of the Deccan is more in 
consonance with the political history of this region in the first 
half of the third century A.D. than in any other period, so far at 
least as our present knowledge goes. Incidentally, this may be 
regarded as an indication that the Periplus refers to a period 
later than Ptolemy, the emergence of an independent Abiria 
occurting during the interval between the two. 

The result of the foregoing discussion may be summed up in 
the shape of the following propositions: 

I. There is no valid ground for the assumption that the 
Periplus was written in the first century A. D. Most of the 
arguments cited to prove it are inconclusive and really based on 
this very assumption which is formed on insufficient grounds. 


il. The view originally propounded by Reinaud in 1861, 


7 For the political coudition, cf. ibid, 205; also cf, Rapson, Catalogue 
of tbe Coins of tbe Andbra Dynasty. etc., p. cxxxiv. 
8 V.A, Smith, Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 211. 
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that chis text should be referred to the third century A.D., seems 


to be more probable and reasonable on the following grounds: 


1, Any person, without any preconceived notion about the: 


date of the Periplus, would, on the grounds stated above, accept 
Prolemy as eatlier than the author of che Periplus. No sufficient 
grounds have yet come to light to modify or disprove this very 
rational conclusion, | 

| 2. The Persian suzerainty over the coastal region in South 
Arabia, specifically referred to in the Periplus, 1 is true of the third, 
but not of the first, century A.D. ; 

III. The proposed identifications of the kings mentioned in 


the Periplus with homonymous rulers or the first century A. D.- 


have mostly: lost their value, and other idenufications, certainly 
no less probable, have been suggested in favour of the third cen- 
tury date for the Periplus. 

IV. Madam Piren-^ has noc only successfuliy deieodied 
Reinaud's views against later criticism, but also demonstrated the 
utter weakness of the basis on which a date in the first century 
A. D. has t en postulated for the Periplus by the later scholars. 
She has further supported Reinaud's theory by ‘the Latinism of 
tne text-of the Periplus and the occurrence therein of terms which 
are only met with in the Papyrii texts from the end of the 
second to the fourth century A. D." 

V. It would be more reasonable, therefore, to vive up the 
view, now generally accepted, that the Periplus was written in 
the first century A.D, Although it is impossible to arrive at a 
, definite conclusion about the date of the Periplus until more 
.positive evidence is forthcoming, the theory that ic was written 
in the first half of the third century A. D. seems.to be the most 
reasonable hypothesis in the present state of our knowledge. 

VI. The reconstruction of Indian history on the basis of the 
first century date for the Feriplus must be given up, altbough it 
has gone very far and influenced many of our accepted views. 


9 J. 4., 1961, pp. 454-5. mn 
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This is a very difficult task, but must be attempted if we seek to 
find out the true date of the Periplus. Profession of ignorance 
1s more helpful to find out the truth than adherence to a wrong 
notion as an established truth. 


R. C. MAIUMDAR 


w 
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 Place-Names in the Kalaeuri Records” 


It has already been shown! that in the earlier records (250- 
750 A.C.) of the Kalacuri-Cedi era, -the place-names generally 
ended in Khéta, Padra, Padraka or Palli. A change however, 
is noticed in the later records (850-1500 A.C.) wherein the 
names of the towns generally ended in Nagara or Pura and those 
of the villages in Grama or Pataka. Some localities were named 
after the member of the royal family or some important personality 
who founded them. If however, we limit ourselves to the 
records belonging to the different branches of the Kalacuris and 
their feudatories only, and study by analvsis, and classification the 
place-names occurring in them, many interesting facts come to 
light regarding the sources of their origin. | 

= The place-names occurring in the records of the Kalacuris 
may be classified mainly from two points of views viz. 

A. Semantic | 

D. Morphological 

A.’ Viewed semantically, considerable number of place- 
names occurring in the records of the Kalacuris may be treated 
to be of popular origin describing vatious phenomena as follows; 

1. Descriptive of actual or hypothetical geographical 
situation or landmark or environment; for example, 

(a) Pandartalai® identified with modern Pendria, 7 miles 
north-west of Sheorinarayan in Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. [t is noteworthy that a historical tank was actually 
built here by Amanadeva I a scion of a collateral branch of the , 


* Numbers mentioned in the footnotes of this article refer to the 
numbers of the Inscription in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum: 
vol, IV, Inscriptions of the Kalacuri-chedi era, parts I and 1l, Ed. by 
V. V. Mirashi 

: V. V, Mirashi: Corpus Inscriptionum lndicarum, vol. IV, part I, 
pages CXXXIII to CXXXVI, 

2 No. 89 and 95 
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Kalacuti family in the year K-919. The place is also referred to 
in the Bilaigarh Plates of Prithvideva II, of Kalacuri year 896. 

(b) Shatashadikà-Gháta,? identified with Alha-Gbat in Vindhya 
Pradesh. The inscription of Narasimha of Vikram year 1216, 
in which this place has been mentioned, is itself on a block of 
stone, about hundred yards from a large cave somewhere near the 
foot of Alha-ghat which is one of the natural passes of the 
Vindhya hills by which Tons river finds its way from the table 
land of Rewa to the plain of the Ganga. — Narasirhadeva cons- 
tructed this ghat and a temple of goddess Ambika was built by 
him near the road leading to it. 

(c) Kadambaguha,* identified with modern Kadwaha (six 
miles south of Terahi) by Dr. Kielhorn, was the seat of Saivism 1n 
mediaeval times. [t is also referred to in the Ranod inscription 
as the place of residence of spiritual ancestor of sage Puranadara. 
From the literal meaning of che name of this place it seems that 
with the cave dwellings of these sages it also probably abounded 
in Kadamba trees. 

(d) Samudra Pata,* identified with modern Samand  Piparia 
4 miles south of Jabalpur, by its very meaning, indicates symboli- 
cally its.extent just like sea. 

(c) Vatagartika,® modern Barhati, 10 miles west by south 
of Jabalpur probably points the presence of Vata trees and holes 
or caves that might have exisced there once. 

(P) Vanari,” indentified with Banari near Janjgir in Bilaspur 
district, probably indicates a forest (Vana) that might have 
existed there once. 

2 Descriptive of some old reminiscences as regards incident 
or commercial activity, for example; 

(a) Dandapura® (literally meaning the City of Punishment), 
is sull unidentified. In the Koni Stone Inscription of Prith- 
videva ll, verse 26 refers to the exploits of Purusottama, the 


3 No. 62. 4 No. 45, 5 Nos. 64 
6 No, 42 7 No. 98 8 Ne. go 
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Sarvàdhikarin of Ratnadeva I]. He is said to have punished 
Dandapura by subduing it with fierce arm ( queququessueug: ) 
He also threatened the lord of Dandakabhukti. 

(b) Vimānapùra (literally meaning the City of Vehicle), 
Durlabhapura (lit. the city of Rarity), Lavananagara (lit. the city 
of salt) and Saubhagyapura (lit. the lucky City) have been referred 
to in the Bilhari stone Inscription of Yuvarajadeva II? in connection 
with celebration of a fair in honour of the deity of the temple of 
Nauhalesvara (which Nohala the queen of Yuvarajadeva construc- B 
ed). ‘The (inhabitants of ) famous’ Tripuii, Saubhagyapura, 
Lavananagara, Durlabhapura, Vimanapura....shall bring guarded 
__ (to the monastery?) the bull made of beautiful wood everyday (ac 

the fair?) of the god for the performance. of. religious rite” 
(verse 83). Probably all of these cities were in some way ot other 
obliged to provide material for the daily needs of the temple in 
its smooth performance of religious rites and were named symbo- 
lically. It may also be that Vimanapura and Lavananagara were 
famous for their commercial activity in vehicles and salt respect- 
ively and hence they were so named. Saubhagyapura may re- 
mind us of some incident. or success that somebody achieved 
there and from which the place was named. 

3. Descriptive of caste or profession of the local residenc; 
tor example, 

(a) Bambani,?® modern Bamhani, 4 miles north east of Akal- 


li modern Bahmanyaon, 


tara in Bilaspur district, and Bramhapuri, 
7 miles south by west of Gurgi near Rewa had probably big 
settlements of Brahamanas to which the names potne. It ts in- 
teresting to note that che Kalacuri court of Ratanpur attracted 
Brahmanas to migrate from such distant places as Sonabhadra? 
in Uttar Pradesh and Kumbhati'? in Madhya Bharat. 

(b) Abhicapalli** (unidentified as yet) similarly points to. a 
settlement of Abhiras (cowherds) from which the place seems to 
have derived its name. Itis noteworthy that Abhiras, during 


9 No. 45 10 No. 96 ur No. 46 
12 No. 83 13. No, 97 14 No, 46 
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this period, rose in social status and like Hunas were ranked 
amongst the best known Ksatriya families. 

(c) Nagabala*® (identified with modern Naigawan, 2 miles 
south of Bilbari in Jabalpur district), was most probably named 
after che settlement of Nagas that might have existed there. 
Nagas used to hold good positions during the Kalacuri reign, 
e.g. 1n the Chhoti Deort Stone Inscription of Satkaragana.'" The 
illusttious Chutu Nagaka has been stated to be in charge of the 
Visaya of Kakandakutu. - 
© (d) Similarly Koniyandm (Vátaka),'" identified with Kanhu- 
vadi in Nasik district, was most probably a hamlet of the 
Nontyas. | | 

(e) Vantapataka’® (identified with bBaonpar near Kabla in 
Gorakhpur district of U.P.) was probably named after the predomi- 
nently merchant population there. This may very well be com- 
pared with the Vanin-Nagara (Merchant town) referred to in the 
Anjaneri Plates of Caulukya Bhozasaku.?? 

4. Descriptive of some ancient legendary accounts; for 
example, 

(a) Tripuri,” identified with modern village Tewar in 
Jabalpur district, was the place where, according to Avantya- 
khanda of the Skanda Purana the powerful demon Tripura was 
defeated by Mahadeva, the presiding deity of Avanti. In. the 
Balaramayana, RájaSekhara ascribes the origin of Tripuri to the fall 
from the sky of a portion of the three cities of Tripurasura burnt 
by Siva (Balaramayana, Act IIl, V. 33) 

(b) Machka:Sihava** which is che same as modern Mechka- 
Sihavá, a tract south of Dhamtari in Raipur district, seems to 
have been regarded as a piece of holy land since ancient times. 
Many legends regarding the or'gin of Sthawa and Mechaka are 
still existing. According to one account, a certain king Sir ha- 
raja of fagannátha Puri, the ancestor of King Karna of lunar 


dynasty (referred. to in che Sihawa Stone Inscription of 


15 No, 45 | 16 No. 36 17 No. 14 
1$. No. 34 19 No. 3i 20 No. 49 21 No. 88 
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Karnaraja)*? having become leper auitted that place and came to 
Sihawa which was then merely a dense jungle. There he found 
a spring of water (still pointed out) in which he bathed and his 
leprosy was healed. He was then installed the king of the place 
which was named Sihawa i.e. Siñha + Avah (the comfort of Sinha) 
from the relief chat the king obtained there. Sihawà is again 
the source of the sacred Mahanadi and is supposed to be the 
hermitage of Rishi Shringin who is still worshipped there. Five 
miles away is the village Ratawa where Angiras Rishi ts said to 
have resided. Sage Mucukunda had his a$ram in the village 
Machka, about 20 miles distant. The place evidently derives 
its name from the Sage.? Apparently the trace formerly went by 
the name of Mechkasihava as we find it so mentioned in thc 
Rajim Stone Inscription of Jagapaladeva.?* 

Some of the place-names whose origin is of learned aim at 
clegance and they seem to have been names after these: (1) 
Names of the local deities, (2) Names of distinguished personali- 
ties, (3) Names of animals, plants, lowers etc., and (4) Idea of 
dimension, extension etc. 

: Names of the local deities; for example, 

(a) Naráyanapura? (lit. the city of Narayana) seems to have 
derived its name from God Visnu of which it might have been a 
centre of worship. The place situated 20 miles south-west of 
Kharod in Raipur district has the same name even now. A 
medieval temple of Visnu is still existing there, 

(b) Similarly Durga,*® now the chief town of Durga district, 
seems to owe its name from the Goddess Durga whose temple 
was constructed there by Gangadhara the chief minister of 
Ratnadeva Ill. Cunningham however is of opinion that ‘the 
very name, which means simply ‘the fort", would seem to 
point it out as having once been the principal fortified position — 


22  Epigrapbia ludica, vol. IX, pp. 182 tt 

23 ALE. Nelson: Paipar District Gazetteer, p. 342 

4 Hiralal lnscriptions in C. P, and Berar, No, 178 

25 Nos, 30 and 100 26 No, 100 
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in the southern half of Maha-Kosala'. (Cunningham: Archaeo- 
logical Survey Reports, vol. xvii, pp. 3, 4). 

(c) Devagrima™ (lit. the village of God) (identified with 
Deogavan close to Khairha in Vindhya Pradesh) might have 
been so named because of its being the place of worship of 
some deity. A number of old wells, water reservoir and 
remains of old buildings are still existing here and this indi- 
cates it to be a centre of worship once. 

(d) Similarly Devapatvata?* (lit. the mountain of God) 
might have taken its name from the worship of some deity in 
the locality, most probably on the top of some local mountain. 
The place has not so far been identified. If however 
Dr. Mirashi's suggestion? identifying Vikarnapura with modern 
Kotgadh, one and half mile to the north of Akaltara (Bilaspur 
district) 1s accepted, Devaparvata at whose foot a very deep well 
was constructed by Vallabharaja, may be identified with modern 
Dalhà Pahar, about a mile further north of Kótgadh. 

2. Names of the members of the royal family or men of 
high position; for example; 

(a) Ratnapura, founded in his personal name by Ratna- 
deva I, Kalacuri king of Ratanpur branch. The place has been 
identified with Ratanpur, 16 miles north of Bilaspur. 

(b) Jajallapura,®* the city founded by Jajalladeva of Ratana- 
pur branch of the Kalacuri in his own name. The place is the 
same as modern Janjgir, tahsil headquarter in Bilaspur district. 

(c) Tejjalapura,®? evidently founded in the name of 
Tejjaladeva a colleteral Kalacuri prince. The place is 
untraceable now, but most probably it was situated not far from 
Sheorinaráyan in Bilaspur district. 

(d) Gosalapur, a village about 19 miles north-east of 
Jabalpur was evidently named after Gosaladevi, the queen of 
Kalacuri Jayasimha of Tripuri. 


29 No, 56 28 No. 95 

29 Mirashi, Corpus «Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. IV, part ll, p. 
431, 496, 501 and 50o3n. 
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(e) Karnavati,? identified with modern Karanbel (a village 
about a mile from Tripuri in Jabalpur district) must have been 
named after Kalacuri Karna of Tripuri. Even the modern 
corruption of the name has ‘ta double signification, retaining 
the memory of the founder in the first half and giving the 
distinguishing mark of the site in the second, there being a 
jungle of bel trees to supply leaves to the numerous Siva lingas 
once shrined there’. It may be noted that Karnapura is also 
the name of a ridge near Karicalai. 

(f) Karnatirtha, probably a ghat built after che name Karna 
at Allahabad where, after bathing in Ganga and worshipping 
Siva, he made grant of the village Chandpaha situated in the 
Kausamba-pattala.?? 

(g) Jagapalapura,* the city founded in his personal name by 
Jagapala, the general of Prithvideva II of the Ratanpur branch 
of the Kalacuris, Jagapalapura may be suggested to be the 
same as modern Jagadalpur, the district town of Bastar. in the 
Rajim Stone Inscription of Prithvideva II, Jagapala is said to 
have taken the strong forts of Saharagadha and Machaka-Sihava 
and conquered the countries of Bhramaravadra, Kantaca, Kusuma- 
bhoga, Kanda-dongara and Kakayara. In this newly acquired 
territory he is said to have established the town of Jagapalapura, 
According to Dr. Kielhorn Sahatagadha was the ancient name 
of modern Sarangarh,. formerly a feudatory state in Chattisgarh, 
Hiralal has identiticd Machka-Sihawa with Mechka-Sihava, south * 
of Dhamatari (Hiralal: Inscription in C. P. and Berar, no. 178) 
Bhramaravadra has been identified with Bhramara_ | Koiya 
Mandala in the Bastar district?" Kakyara is modern. Kanker in 
the same district and Kaneara may be the forest not far from 
it, Kanda-Dongara may be the southern portion of the former 
Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari where a range of hills still goes hv 
the name of Kanda. 


33 No, 56 
34 Epigraphia indica, vol, Xll, p. 209 
35 No, 50 36 No, 88 
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From the above identifications it is apparent that the newly 
acquired territory" of Jagapala must have comprised a major 
portion of Bastar district and some part of the Raipur district. 
The new city of Jagapalapura founded in this region may there- 
fore be no other than Jagadalpur which, at present, is the 
headquarter of Bastar district. 

(h) Rayapura,®® identified with modern Raipur, the district 
town of Chattisgarh was most probably founded by Rai- 
Brahmadeva, a prince of the Junior branch of the Kalacuris 
which separated from the senior branch of Ratanpur. Rayapura 
was the capital of this branch of the Kalacuris but Khalvarika 
seems to have been their another capital as is evidenced from 
the Khalàri Stone Inscription of Hartbrahmadeva V, year 1470. 
lt is not certain whether, after separating from the main branch, 
the prince of this branch first settled at Khalari or Raipur. lf 
Khalati was their first capital, it is possible that Rai Brahmadeva 
maj have removed it to. Raipur and named che latter after himself 
as Rayapura.? De. V. V. Mirashi however is of opinion that 
Rayapura (the Royal city) may have been founded by 
Raincandta, the predecessor of Brahmadeva.*? 

3. Names of certain animals, plants, flowers grains etc.; 
tor example, l 
(a) Hastigrāma,** literally means the village of 
elephant. | 
(b) Makarapátaka,*" has been named after Makara 
(ie. crocodile). It has been identified with 
Magarmuha, 4 miles to the west of Bheraghat neat 
Jabalpur. Its situation described in the record as 
“on the right bank of Narmada in the land neat 
the foot of the hills" probably points to che 
reason why it was so named, 


33 No. 107 ; 39 Raipur District Gazetteer 
49 Corpus inscription Indicarnm, vol. IV part Í. page cxxxi,f n. 8 
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Sárasadóllaka*? li erally means the hamlet of 
Sárasa ie. Indian crane, (identified with Sarsi, 
34 miles south by west of Candrehe). 
Bhramatavadraf^ (identified with modern Bhrama- 
rakotyamandala, central portion of Bastar) is named 
after Bhramara i.e. the large black bee. 

Kakyara*® (modern Kanker, a former feudatory 
state in Chattisgarh) derives its name from Kak 
Le, CLOW. 

Kukkuta* (not yet identified) seems to be named 
after Kukkuta 1.e. cock. 

Vata nagara** (Vadner, Nasik Dist.) literally 
means the city of Vata trees. 

Kusumabhoga*® (modern Kusumurta in Dhamatari 
Tahsil of Raipur district) literally means bhoga 
(sub-division of a Vishaya) of flower. 

Khalvátika,f* (Khalari in Raipur district) means a 
garden of Khalva (a liguminous plant). 
Tandulapadraka® (identified with Tandalja in 
Baroda district) is named after Tandula, meaning 
grain. 


Idea of diamension, extent or position; for example, 


(2) 


(b) 


. 46 
. 88 


14 


. 13 


Brihannarika,® literally meaning ‘the larger 
Naria" (identified with modern Naria, near 
Goraj in Baroda district) gives a vague idea of: its 


. dimensional position, 


wa P on 


Dirghasakhika,*? literally meaning “long bran- 
ched? (identified with Dighi near Karitalai in 
Jabalpur district) symbolically indicates the 
extent of che village. | 


45 No. 88 -~ 46 No. 77 
. 48 No, 88 49 No, 108 
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Antarpata? (identified with , Amaturra near 
Karitalai in Jabalpur district) probably named in 
the sense of "'Antardesa" indicates the location 
of the village. | 


Viewed Morphologically, the place-names in the 


Kalacurt. records may be classified into various 
types as follows: — 


Names ending 1n “Nagara” ; for example, 


(a) 
(b) 


Vatanagara®* (identified with Vadner in Nasik 
district of Bombay). | 


Lavananayara® (not yet identified). 


Names ending in "Pura; for example, 


nde uer (same. as Anand tn Kaira district in 


Gujarat). ` 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Varelapura™ (identified with Barelà near  Ratanpur 
in Bilaspur district). 

Sonthivapura?* (same as Sonthi, near Akaltara- 
Dilaspur district). | 

Rayapura? (Raipur town in ‘Chatisgarh); and 


many others. 


Names ending in *'Grama"; for example, 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d^ 


Rajoprama® (not yet identified). 

Nikhatigráma*! (modern Naktauli near Kahla in 
Gorakhapur district). 

Devagrama®™ (modern Déogavan near Khaira in 


Vindhya Pradesh). 


Hastigrama?? (unidentified as yet). 


. Names ending in “Patail, for example, 
4 8 La, f 


(a) Chhalliparka®* (same as Chilhāri near Dhavala in 
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Vindhya Pradesh). 
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(b) Dhangatapataka'* (identified with Dungarhai near 
Bilhari in Jabalpur district). 

(c) Khailapatakaf (identifed with Khailwara near 
Bilhari in Jabalpur district). . 

(d) Mahiaripataka? (same as Mehdia—Gorakhpur 
district). 

(c) Asathipataka®® (identified with Avasthi in Gorakh- 
pur district). | 

(f) Duaripataka*' (unidentified as yet). 

Names ending in "'Padraka" for example; 

(a) Nirgundipadraka’® (probably modern Nagarvada 
near Dabhoi) 

(by Tandulapadraka™ ([dentified with Tandalja - near 


Sankheda in Baroda district etc. 


Names ending in **Dollaka"; for example, 
(a) Sarasadollaka (as above). 
(b) Vakkadollaka’ (unidentified as yet). 


Names ending in *Katin"'; for example, 

(a) Karikatin® (Khurai, near Deort Madha in Jabalpur 
district). 

(b) Asekatin™ (unidentified). 


8. Names ending in “Hrada”; for example, 
(a) Pashanihrada? (identified with Saniadari ^ near 
Sankhheda in Baroda district. 
(b) Cakrahradi™ (same as Cakadahi near Karitalai in 
Jabalpur district. 
9. . Names containing the element *Pundika"; for example, 
(a) Nasapundika'* (unidentified), 
(b) Pondika? (unidentified). 
65 .No. 45 66 Ibid 67 No. 74 
68 Ibid 69 Ibid 790 No. 13 
71 Ibid 72 No. 46 73 No, 36 
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10. Names containing the element “Vada”, for example 

(a) Dhottavada? (unidentified). 

(b) Khada'? (identified with Karra, near Ratanpur in 
Bilaspur district). 

(c) Kandarvada*! (same as Kunda in Jabalpur district). 

(d) Kumari-Vadao™ (identified with Kawarwara neat 
Goraj in Baroda district). 

(c) Vadada'* (probaly the same as Badra in Baloda 
Bazar tahsil of the Raipur district). 

(f Avadachana® (unidentified), 

(g) Sadavida** (unidentified). 

(b) Vana-vadada®* (identified with Balauda in the 
Janjagir tahsil of Bilaspur district). 

(1) Vida*? (unidentified). 

()) Bhauda'* (unidentified). 

Morphological analysis made above makes it clear that the 
origin of the place-names in the Kalacuri records may be traced 
to two different sources, viz. Aryan source and Non-Aryan source. 

All those place-names which have prefix of clearly Sanskritic 
origin or have as suffix Sanskrit words like Nagara, Pura, Grama, 
Hrada, Pat, Kutu (corruption from Küt), etc. belong to Aryan 
source. 

Some names apparently containing elements foreign to Sans- 
krit seem to be of Non-Aryan origin. The reason of this is not- 
far to seek when, as indicated above, we know that people of non- 
Aryan tribes like Abhiras and Nagas used to enjoy dignified 
position in the Kalacuri courts and they had some settlements 
within the Kalacuri empire. Mutual cultural influence was there- 
fore natural. Place-names where non-Aryan influence is noticed 
are: 

(a) Names containing the element Vad (No. 10 above) 
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whose basic element seems to be a bad. They are most probably 
of ` Austric origin (cf. Ho. barre), or they may be explained as 
having some ‘connectioh with Dravidian :Vadā or Kol Opak 
“house.”82 Probably this austric origin is responsible for some 
names contaning repetition Budubuda” (identified with Burubur 
neat Pali in Bilaspur district), 

(b) Names containing the elments Ing, Anga, Pundi etc. e.g. 
(identified with modern Kosagin in former Churai Zamindari in 
Bilaspur district),.Naspundika (as above), Pondika (as above) etc. 
They seem to be of Dravidian origin (cf. Ho, (Kol):Ing “I”, 
Anga “Little”, Pundi “White” etc.??) 

(c) Names containing the elements Nadu, Undi, Indi etc. 
which seem to be of south Indian origin (cf. Telegu, Nadu “place” 
Tamil Unti *Home") eg. Senadu (identified with Sónada near 
Kharod in Bilaspur district), Namündi? (place unidentified) 
Khimmindi,** (identified wich Kimedi Zamindart in Ganjam dis- 
trict) etc, 

Many other place-names in thé Kalacuri records which seem 
to be otherwise , unexplained regarding. their ‘origin are still 
awaiting scholarly investigation, 


R. K. Lar 
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Some Aspects of the Economic History of 
Ancient India from Coinage 
Evolution of Coinage in the World and in India 

‘Coin’ has been defined and the process of its evolution in- 
dicated by Charles Seltman in the following lucid sentences: | 

“Metal, when used to facilitate exchange of goods, is 
currency; currency, when used according to specific weight- 
standards, is money; money stamped with a device is a coin. 
Metal intrinsically valuable, weight deliberately adjusted, the 
mark or device of a responsible authority, all three are needed to 
make a coin. 

Mankind first learnt to value, next to weigh, and last of all : 
to stamp metal; or in other words, evolved from barter to metallic 
currency, abandoned mere currency for monev, and then mete 
money for coinage.""! 

The economy that prevailed in the primitive society was one 
of barter. A further step forward was made when different - 
units of value were evolved. The objects that were taken as 
media of exchange in that system varied, as 1s to be naturally 
expected, in the different stages of the evolution of the com- 
munity. Thus in the hunting or food-gathering stage, all 
economic transactions were used to be carried on with the help 
of hunting-weapons or skins of animals hunted. But, as the 
hunting stage passed to the pastoral, and animals were domesti- 
cated, che animal itself became the unit of value. The common 
feature of the primitive economy among all peoples belonging to. 
this sage was that wealth was ascertained in cattle. As the 
pastoral developed into the agricultural stage, a number of 
- agricultural products, in addition to the cattle, came to be used 
as the media for transactions. The cow or ox, however, gained 
such a strong hold on the mind of man as a unit of value that 


1 Charles Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 1. 
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it left its distinct mark even on the metallic currency when the 
latter was evolved. —— 

The difficulties arising out of exchange transactions through 
non-metallic objects are great, and these made themselves felt 
more and more as the community expanded and human needs 
gradually widened. As Seltman puts it, “You could cut off 
lengths from bars of gold and silver, you could break off 
segments of electrum rings, you could chop off blocks of bronze 
from your ingots; but you could not divide your ox without 
converting him into beef and by that act decreasing his value.’ 
But even when a metallic currency came to be evolved, the force 
of habit was so great that man could not all at once shake off 
the long association of the cow as the standard of value. From 
Mycenae has been unearthed a bronze talent belonging to the 
14th century B. C., cast exactly in the shape of a cow-hide after 
the head and the tail have been clipped off from it. One side 
of the metallic piece imitates the rough hairy skin of the animal, 
the other resembles the raw inside with its edges curling inwards. 
A clay tablet from Cnossus, datable to the 15th. century D. C., 
also seems to reptesent a metallic piece, exactly of this shape, 
used for currency. Even as late as the 4th. century B. C., the 
rectangular copper blocks, which constituted the earliest Roman 
coinage, were cast each with the figure ofan ox upon it to 
indicate its value. The Roman word for cattle was pecus; 1t was 
the origin of their frequent word for propetty, pecunia, and has 
descended to the present day in the common English word, 
pecuniary There are also evidences from other countries of the 
ancient world to show that the cow ot the ox unit was, in a like 
way, adopted as the standard to which all metallic currencies 
were adjusted, The gold unit of value in the Aegean became, 
a little pallet, or a bar, or a ring weighing some 8'5 grammes, 
the price of a full-grown ox. Brown observes:; "The Greek 
stater and the Persian daric certainly and possibly the Indian 


2 lbid. The Greek Coins, p, 5. 
3 J. H, Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 501, 
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suvarna, so frequently mentioned by Sanskrit authors, was the 
value of a full-grown cow in gold, calculated by weight.’ 

There were also other units of value that served as media of 
exchange in primitive communities, As the writer of the section 
on Coinage in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences informs 
us, “previous to the invention of coinage, practically all movable 
goods, sometimes even immovable property, like the carved rocks 
(feis) on the island Yap, were used as means of exchange.’ 
Analogous to the ox-hide talents from Mycenae and the Roman 
coins with the figure of an ox, are the bronze coins of Olbania,’ 
shaped like a Tunny fish, and the electrum coins of Cyzicus 
bearing the imprint of the fish. Reference may also be made, 
in this connexion, to the spade, knife and ring moneys of China, 
the earliest currencies of the country, to the Egyptian gold 
cowries, the Chinese bronze cowries, the Burmese silver shells, 
the silver fish hooks of the Indian Ocean, etc. 

In the Vedic literature, there ate copious instances to show 
that the cow was used as a principal unit of value in that stage 
of Indian society. The tribal-pastoral characteristic of the 
Vedic people is clearly hinted at in the Rgveda, which refers 
to gavisti, i.e, search for cows, as one of the words for fight, 
in the prayers for cows in the Grbyasitras® We hear 
again, ina Rgvedic hymn, of an image of Indra being sold for 
ten cows; in the Aitareya-Brabmana, of SunahSepa being 
purchased from his father in exchange for one hundred cows,” 
and soon. The Grbyasitras prescribe cows for sacrificial fees, 
and the word daksina, as has been aptly pointed out? owed its 
origin to the fact that the cow as a sacrificial fee was 
placed on the right side of the priest to be rewarded. Ic 1s 


4 C.J, Brown, The Coins of India, p. 13. 

5 M. Palyi, Coinage (The Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. II-IV), 
p. 622. 
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curious to note that even as late as the 15th century A.D. 
Raghunandan, the Bengali jutist, assigns in his Prayascittatattvam, 
the foremost place,to the cow in point of sanctity as zift to a 
priest. Next in the order of preference come cowries, then 
copper, and last of all, silver or gold. This is but one instance, 
out of many, of the long established conservatism of the Hindu 
priesthood, as also of the society as a whole. 

There is evidence, however, to show that a metallic currency 
had already been evolved in the Rgvedic period. The Niska, 
originally a gold ornament worn on the neck, as would appear 
from such epithets as Niskagriva, or Niskakantha,'* seems to 
have come already to denote a medium of exchange. Attention 
is drawn by scholars to a hymn of the Rgveda where a singer 
celebrates the receipt of a hundred Niska and a hundred steeds, 
and it is pointed out that Niska here must denote currency, 
inasmuch as the recipient could hardly require the Niska merely 
for purposes of personal adornment." Gold ornaments were 
in use as media of exchange in other ancient societies too, 
for instance, in Egypt and Babylonia. In the age of the 
Later Satnhitas and Brahmanas, where frequent references to 
Krsnala, Satamána, etc. ate made in addition to Niska, a 
regular system of metallic currency based on definite weight- 
standards seems to have evolved. But the transition from a 
non-metallic to a metallic system of economic transactions, which 
is so interestingly brought to light by archaeological fnds in 
other parts of the world, is, in the case of India, recorded only 
in different strata of its literature, and no actual specimen of the 
earliest currency of the country has yet come down to us. 

Nor is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to trace the early stages in the evolution of the coinage itself in 
India so clearly and definitely as on the shores of the Aegean. 
The experience of the numismatists is that it was the merchants 
in all countries of the ancient world who took the initiative in 


10  Rgueda, V. 19. 3. 
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the introduction of coinage in order to promote their own commet- 
cial interests, and that it was only when the advantages of the 
institution became manifest and its national importance realised 
that the States stepped into the place of the private issuers. 
Things must presumably have taken a similar course in India 
as well? ^ Reference may here be made to certain solid 
silver ingots having only three punches on one face of them 
that are generally considered to represent the earliest extant 
currency of the country. The punches were, in all likelihood, 
impressed by private traders, as the metal blanks passed through 
their hands, for quick recognition and in order to save them- 
selves the trouble of repeatedly testing their value and purity. 
We may recall, in this connexion, the stmple device adopted 
by the Ionian merchants to mark the electrum dumps by nails 
that passed as currency among them before the introduction of 
a State coinage by a Lydian king. But by the time when the 
punch-marked coins were in circulation in India, the private 
moneys seem to have already been superseded by a regular 
State coinage, 

In the West, the first coin of the domain was introduced in 
Lydia, somewhere towards the close of the 8th or the beginning 
of the 7th century B.C, But in the East, in China and India, 
coinage originated independently, as 1s now generally belived, 
without any foreign influence or specific State help. According 
to the Chinese Annals, coinage was introduced in that country 
by Cheng, the second king of Chou, as far back as 1091 B.C. 
About the antiquity. of the Indian coinage, however, there has 
been a divergence of opinion among scholars, and’ various 
dates have been proposed, ranging from the pre-historic times to 
about the 4th century B.C.'* The discovery at Bhir mound, 
Taxila, of the silver punch-marked coins dated by a fresh coin 
of Philip Aridaeus to about 317 B.C., the reference by Quintus 


Curtius to the presentation of eighty talents of signati argenti, 
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t c., stamped silver, by Omphis, king of Taxila, to Alexander 
the Great in 326 B.C., the plastic forms of coins on the 
Bharhut and Mahabodhi st#pas in connection with the illust- 
ration of the Buddhist legend of the purchase of the Jetavana 
at Sravasti by the merchant Anathapindika, etc., may give us 
an idea about the lower limit of the date of the introduction 
of coinage in India. The upper limit, however, cannot be 
determined with certainty in the present state of our know- 
ledge. But whatever might be the date, the earliest Indian 
coinage presents such peculiar. characteristics of shape and: 
weight as to preclude all idea of its having been derivative’. 


The Choice of the Metals: Local Character of 
Indian Coinage 

An unavoidable fact in the history of coinage is that the 
choice of the metals was in all countries limited by their availabi- 
lity and geographical distribution, a limitation which was not 
overcome till che development of interstate commerce. In. this 
line may be interpreted the choice of silver and later of gold in 
ancient Greece as well as the use in Rome immediately after 
Caeser’s death of gold coins to supplement brass and silver coin- 
age. In India, as we have seen, a gold currency prevailed as 
early asthe Vedic period. Bhandarkar believes even in the 
existence of a system of gold coinage, rather than mere currency, 
in that period.!5 But his arguments have hardly been seriously 
considered by other scholars who have worked in the field. In fact, 
the earliest systematic coinage of India, known to us, consists of 
either silver or copper punch-marked coins, but none of gold. 
It has been argued in explanation of this phenomenon that India 
was not yet economically prepared for a gold coinage when the 
punch-marked coins were issued.*4 Doubts have, however, been 
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recently raised very seriously even against the general belief that 
ancient India had an abundant supply of gold. In Vedic litera- 
ture, we find, iudeed, references to gifts and benefactions of gold 
of definite weights bestowed by princes on the priesthood, but 
all chis can by no means be said to reflect the general economic 
condition of the people. Gold bullion may have served higher 
purposes of exchange even in the later periods. If Herodotus is 
to be believed, and, curiously enough, doubt has been cast on his 
veracity on this point," 360 talents of gold dust were paid as 
yearly tribute to the Persian Emperor by his Indian Satrapy. But 
Herodotus’ account leaves no room for doubt that even as late 
as the middle of the 5th century B. C., the dust or ingot of gold, 
calculated by weight, rather than regular coinage, served the pur- 
pose of higher currency. About this time the Persian Empire 
had its gold coinage consisting of darics. But while there is 
evidence to believe that the Persian silver coins called sigloi 
circulated in North West India, then included in the Achae- 
menid Empire, there is none regarding the corresponding 
gold coins. It has been suggested in the Cambridge History of 
India, vol, 1,12 that the reason why the Persian darics did not 
circülate in India was the relative cheapness of gold in the 
country, But, in view of the criticisms of the theory, it seems 
no longer possible to put our absolute faith in ic. The fact chat 
gold coinage was not acceptable to India even when she had an 
access to it signify, then, that the economic system of the coun- 
try did nor yet favour it. Perhaps India did not reach that 
stage of economic progress till the Kusana period, when a gold 
coinage was instituted for the first time in the country. 

On the other hand, among the punch-marked coins dis- 
covered in large numbers practically from all over India, the more 
numerous are the silver varieties. Ic is admitted on all hands 
that India had never an abundant supply of this metal, and had 
consequently to supplement her indigenous supply by foreign 
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imports." Mention may be made in this connexion of the 
testimony of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea which was 
probably composed about the middle of the rst century A.D. 
While speaking of the port of Barbaticum, the author of the 
Periplus mentions, among other commodities, silver and gold 
plates as imported to it.** In relation to Barygaza we are told 
that a regular trade in coinage went on in that port. Among 
many commodities imported to it, mention is made of gold and 
silver coins, on which there is a profit when exchanged for the 
money of the country 22 These passages seem to suggest a 
paucity of silver as well as of gold in India in the time of the 
Periplus. What is true of this period is, in all likelihood, true 
of the other periods as well. As regards the reference to the 
trade in gold and silver coins in the Periplus, the reasonability 
of the evidence can be realised when we refer to the system of 
coinage obtaining in the period of which it speaks, The 
following remarks of Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland with regard 
to the Greek coinage, are worth quoting in this connexion. 
Pointing out the difference between the ancient and modern 
systems of coinage, he observes ‘that while most modern coins 
(which are not worth anything like their face value) circulate 
only as government guaranteed tokens in their country of issue 
and are not acceptable outside that country, Greek coins were 
nearly always of good silver, which though it might be tariffed 
at a particular rate in a particular city and might consequently 
fall in value when traded beyond that state’s boundaries, was 
always worth money outside those boundaries, being bullion 
as well as specie. In other words, the difference between 
enforced face-value and intrinsic bullion-value was, in the case 
of Greek coins, always comparatively small; 
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As regards silver, it is worth mentioning that Pliny states 
that India produced no silver at all.% Of the other metal, copper. 
however, India had a comparatively abundant supply. The Peri- 
plus, as for example, refersto the sending regularly of large 
vessels from Barygaza to the Persian Gulf, loaded with copper.” 
Moreover, it is believed that copper in early times had a greater 
purchasing power than at present in India. Prof. Rhys Davids 
observes that “though the Kabápaga would be worth, at the 
present value of copper, only five-sixth of a penny, its purchasing 
power then was about equivalent to the purchasing power of a 
shilling now.’° Ie has been argued on these grounds that 
copper was introduced earlier than silver for coinage in India. 
The comparative paucity of copper punch-marked coins ise.- 
plained as due to the fact that copper is more perishable than 
silver, which, it is believed, was introduced only when the 
supply of the metal was increased by foreign trade and commerce, 
and there was also a consequent economic progress so as to favour 
a silver currency, The Jataka literature may perhaps throw some 
welcome light on this question. But, there has been a good deal 
of divergence among scholars as regards the interpretation of the 
relevant passages. Bhandarkar finds references in the Jatakas to 
gold. silver and copper kárszpanas, but Rhys Davids describes the 
kabapana as simply a copper coin and observes in distinct terms: 
«No silver coins were used.’ ^" 

There is, however, another aspect of the question. Indian 
coinage has been described as essentially local in character. This 
local character manifested itself not only in the varied types and 
devices of the Indian coins, as noticed even by the 5th century 
scholar Buddhaghosa in the Visuddhimagga, but in the choice of 
the metals and the weight-standards as well. Prof. Rapson obser- 
ves: ‘We may gather both directly from the statements of the 
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law-books, and more generally from the study of the coins, that 
in ancient India silver and copper coinages were often indepen- 
dent of each other and circulated in different districts. A copper 
currency was not necessarily regarded as merely auxiliary to the 
silver currency, but a copper standard prevailed in some districts 
just as a silver standard prevailed in others."*8 This view seems 
to be corroborated by the divergent definitions, in different texts, 
of the barsápana, which came to be used by all to denote the 
standard coin but whose signification varied according to the 
different metals used in different localities. Manu, for example, 
clearly defines karsdpana as copper coin.”* But, Narada, quoted 
in the Vacaspatya, states that the silver kérsdpana was current 
in the South.” The Nanaghat Inscription of Queen Nayanika, 
the Kanheri Inscription dated in the 16th year of Sri-Yajna 
Sátakarpi, and the Nasik Inscription of Usavadata,*! actually 
refer to silver coins as karsapana. In the Jatakas we also come 
across references to lead karsapanas. That different localities had 
likings for different metals is also attested by actual numis- 
matic evidence. Certain states in ancient India, for example, the 
Malavas and Vidisa, never struck any other metal than 
copper. On the other hand, even when a gold coinage was 
introduced by the Kusanas and silver disappeared altogether 
from the Imperial coinage, their viceroys, the Khaharatas, still 
continued to strike silver, although their silver coinage was 
related, as a Nasik Inscription of Usavadata shows, in a certain 
ratio to the Imperial gold coinage. When the Guptas, in the 
5th century A,D., conquered the territories. previously ruled 
over by the Western Ksatrapas, those territories, it appears, were 
not yet prepared for a gold standard, and Candragupta II had to 


issue silver coins for the first time, in close imitation of the silver 
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coinage of those rulers whom he had overthrown, for circulation 
in the newly annexed provinces. These predilections of different 
localities for different metals must have been founded on solid 
economic reasons. In other words, they must have grown out 
of the peculiar economic conditions of different localities. As 
the writer in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences observes: 
“The choice of the metals was dictated at all times by immediate 
economic needs and opportunities rather than by the prescriptions 
of the ruling power?" 

The same local character of Indian coinage is reflected in 
the varying weight-standards adopted in different localities. This 
is one of the reasons, as Prof. Rapson explains, why numismatists 
experience difficulty in reconciling the simplicity of the traditional 
theoretical weight-system given in the law-books with the great 
diversity of weights found in the actual specimens themselves. 
The weight-standards, like the choice of the metals, were 
dictated in different localities by their respective economic needs 
and opportunities, The Malavas, hemmed in by the foreign 
powers and economically depressed, issued copper coins 
unparalleled smallness in weight—the heaviest pieces weigh- 
ing only 40 grains and the lightest only 1°7. While “the 
silver taes of Kalikat (Calicut), which weigh only one or two 
grains, must be che smallest known currency ??. Even such a 
great political power as the Guptas do not seem to have tried to 
enforce a uniformity of weight-standard in their vast empire. 
Local standards appear to have prevailed and found recognition 
from the authority at the centre?*. 

We have instances, however, of bimetallic as also trimetallic 
currencies prevailing in ancient India. Then again, a huge 
number of punch-marked coins widely distributed and circulating 
all over India in the 6th to 3rd centuries B.C., were struck on a 
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single standard, and enforced by a central authority?. But these in 
no way invalidate the general proposition that coinage constitutes 
an important source for the delineation of the economic condition 
of one region of the country as distinguished from another Just 
as of one period distinguished from another. 


Reflections from Indian Coinage of the Pre-Gupta Epoch 


When coinage was introduced in India, as we have seen, the 
economic conditions of the country were not yet favourable for 
a gold standard. The same condition seems to have continued 
till the Kusana period. None of the Indo-Greek rulers is known 
definitely to have minted any gold coin in India. On the other 
hand, their silver coinage shows that gradually they abandoned 
the old Attic for a new standard of weight. Various suggestions 
have been made in explanation of this phenomenon, but none 
of them has met with universal acceptance. There is also 
no unanimity among scholars even in regard to whether this 
change is to be considered as an appreciation or a diminution of 
the old weight. However, from this period onwards we observe 
progressive shortage of silver, until at last the metal was 
abandoned altogether from coinage under the Kusanas, The 
most natural explanation of the suppression of the Attic standard 
by the new standard of weight seems to be that the Indo-Greek 
rulers were trying to cope with this economic problem by 
reducing the weight of their silver coinage. The new standard 
was naturally adopted by the contemporary neighbouring native 
states connected by commercial ties with -the Indo-Greeks. 
This is illustrated by the silver issues of the Kuninda chief 
Amogha- bhiiti, of the Audumbaras, the Yaudheyas and the 
Kulütas. | 

The new silver standard was also continued by the Indo- 
Scythian rulers who likewise did not strike gold. The solitary 
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exception is a unique gold coin of Athama, who is considered 
to be an Indo-Scythian but whose relationship with the other. 
well-known rulers of the stock is still shrouded in obscurity. By 
the time of Azes If the shortage of silver seems to have already 
reached in an acute stage. The metal had to be debased to an 
enormous extent, and billon made its way. ^ Azes Il was 
succeeded by the Indo-Parthian Gondophares, and pure silver 
disappeared altogether from coinage henceforward, giving place 
entirely to billon. The Kusana monarchs struck no silver at 
all. 

This reduction of the weight of silver, followed by debase- 
ment and ultimate disappearance of the metal, has reasonably 


been attributed to a world shortage of che metal at the time, in 
consequence of which even the Roman silver denarius was, 


during the early empire, being reduced in weight and fineness?". 
The Indo-Greek rulers, Euthydemus, Agathocles and Pantaleon 
issued, moreover, nickel coins, and lead coins were issued by 
Strato, Azes and Rafjuvula. l : 

The flourishing trade with the Roman Empire, however, 
soon changed the economic condition of the country. As Pliny 
informs us, nearly fifty million sesterces, equivalent to about 
half a million sterling, flowed every year from Rome to India to 
pay for the balance of trade, and the heavy drainage of gold 
caused thereby produced a great anxiety in the circle of the 
authorities of the Roman Empire, as vividly reflected iu the 
Emperor Tiberius’ letter to the Roman Senate written in 22 A.D, 
pleading for the stopping of the extravagant importation of 
luxuries from the East?®. In che South, the Roman gold coins 
circulated as they were, as evidenced by their discovery in great 
numbers there. In North India, they were recoined by the 
Kusanas, and in doing so, they struck their gold coinage on the 


30 R, B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Musenm, 
Labore. vol, I, p. 145. 

37 C.J. Brown, op. cit., p. 34.. 

38 W. H. Schoff, op. cit., p. 219. 
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same: standard as the Roman denarius aureus, weighing 124 
grains, undoubtedly to make chem compete with the Roman gold 
in the foreign markets. There might be another reason too 
which led them to adopt this standard. The Roman aenarius aureus 
had, like the English sovereign in more recent times, acquired at 
this period the status of a current coin in India, which tt already 
possessed in those parts of Asia which were more directly under 
the influence of che Imperial power. — *'It was only natural that 
these Kusána invaders should seek to win acceptance for their 
new gold currency by placing it on an equality with the popular 
Roman gold.’ . 


While the supply of gold increased to a great extent, the 
acute shortage of silver at the period can be understood from the 
total absence of Kusina silver coinage. Silver, however, still con- 
tinued to pour in from outside through the West Indian trade 
ports such as Barbaricum and Barygaza, as the authority of the 
Periplus would show. It was this silver which probably helped 
to keep alive the silver coinage of the Western Ksatrapas. But 
these coins were only of the smaller denomination and often in 
base silver, thus indicating the inadequacy of the supply of the 
metal even at that period. 


An 1dea of the relative value of gold and silver at tlie period 
can be obtained from the Nasik Inscription of Usavadaca, dated 
in the Saka Year 42, corresponding to 120 A. D. It tells us 
that che rate of exchange between a silver karsdpana and a yold 
sivarna at this period was 35 : 1, and from this the relative value 
of silver and gold in Western India in the 2nd century A. D. 
has been estimated to be 10: 1, taking the standard silver coin 
as 36 grains and the standard gold coin at 124 grains in weight. 


The lead and potin coinage of the Western Ksatrapas, issued 
to supplement the silver, also reflects the supply condition of 


39 C. J. Brown, op. citn p. 34. 
40 E,]. Rapson, op. cit , Introduction. pp. CLXXXVft, 
41 D. C, Sircar, op. cit., pp. z19ff. 
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the metal. The Satavahanas of the Deccan struck coins mostly 
in lead and potin, the latter being an alloy of silver and copper. 
Their lead coins, it is interesting to note, have been found, 
among other localities, in the Andhrade$a, noted for its maritime 
activities to which a type of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi's lead coinage 
itself, having on the obverse a ship with two masts, seems to bear 
distinct testimony. The magnificent Buddhist structures built at 
Amatrávari during the time of the Iksvakus, combined with the 
testimony of the Nagarjuntkondo Inscriptions,* clearly attest to 
the commercial prosperity of the region. Prof, Vogel observes: 
The devotees of the Good Law were largely recruited from the 
commercial classes, and it was their wealth which enabled not 
only the merchants themselves, but also their royal masters, to 
raise monuments of such magnificence as the great stüpa of 
Amaravati.4* But it is strange that in this region lead was con- 
sidered a sufficient material for the standard coinage. It seems 
that wealth was concentrated only in a few selected hands, while 
the general level of economic progress was yet quite low. The 
silver coins of the Sátavahanas are found only in the Nasik dis- 
trice and the North Konkan, the former being merely the re- 
struck varieties of the coins issued by Nahapana, and the latter 
directly copied from the contemporary coins of the Western 
Ksatrapas. But, ‘throughout the empire the coinages of lead 


predominated. "4? 


Indian Coinage in the Gupta and Post-Gupta Epochs 


The weight-standard adopted by the Kusanas for thir gold 
coinage, conforming the Roman denarius aureus, weighing 124 
grains, was continued by the Guptas. This would appear not 
only from the actual weights of a numbr of coins of Samudra- 
. gupta, Candragupta II and Kumáragupta I, but also from 
epigraphic references to the dinzra, evidently derived from the 


42 J. Ph, Vogel, Epigrapbia Indica, XX, pp. 16ff. 
43 E.J. Rapson, op. cît., Introduction, pp. CLXXXVIIf. 
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Latin denarius aureus, to signify the standard gold coinage of the 
time. There were, however, as we have seen, various local stan- 
dards which the rulers had to recognize. Under Skandagupta, 
the Roman standard was finally abandoned for the indigenous 
suvarna standard of 80 ratis, equivalent to 146°4 grains troy. 
But the troublous reign of Skandagupta was not a time suited 
for any economic innovation, and it seems that his patriotic 
action was but a symptom of another blight that had fallen 
on the fortune of the Gupta Empire—the dwindling of com- 
merce with the West. On the the other hand, though the gold 
coin was increased in weight, there was a corresponding dross in 
the metal, What the Gupta king gave in one hand was taken 
away by the other. The comparative scarcity of gold at this 
period ts also clearly evidenced by the reduction in the amount 
of gold coinage. 


Candragupta II introduced for the first time a silver coinage, 
modelled on that of the Khaharatas, for circulation in the terri- 
tories previously ruled over by them. Kumiaraguptal, while 
striking large number of the Garuda type coins in the West, 
extended the silver coinage to the Central and the Eastern pro- 
vinces of his Empire. The silver coinage was continued by 
Skandagupta who also introduced two new types of his own. The 
value of silver in the Gupta period thus seems to have been more 
appreciated thai we found in the. 2nd century A. D. In the 
Nasik Inscription of Usavadata, dated 120 A. D., as we have 
seen already, the rate of exchange between gold and silver is 
mentioned as 1: 35. But, in the Baigram Copper-plate of the 

` Gupta Year 128, corresponding to 447-48 A. D., which is to be 
. attributed to the reign of Kumaragupta I, the rate of exchange 
X between the dindra and the rāpaka, is said to have been 1: 16,*¢ 


`.. although the Gupta gold and silver standards were almost the 


: same at this period as those on which the coinages of the Kusanas 
3 ; " ~ . > a "m 
and their Ksatrapas were based. The value of silver in Kumara- 


© 44 D.C, Sircar, 0p. cit, p. 343, fn. 5. 
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gupta’s time, therefore, at least in the Eastern provinces of his 
empire, whose condition the Baigram Copper-plate truly reflects, 
seems to have more than doubled than what it had been about 
three ‘centuries back in Western India. 

The Hüna invasions and the dwindling, 1f not cessation, of 
foreign trade and commerce, inevitable to the state of unrest to 
which the Gupta Empire was consigned during the reign of 
Skandagupta, must have impoverished the country no less than che 
royal treasury. This is amply manifested by the progressive 
deterioration of the Gupta gold coinage from the time of 
Skandagupta, and the extreme paucity of silver coins after him. 

The post-Gupta | period till che advent of the Muslims is 
mostly an epoch of unrest and trouble. The country had already 
been ravaged by the inroads of the Hiinas, and this was further 
accelerated by the interstate feuds that followed the downfall of 
the Guptas till the establishment of an empire by Harsavardhana, 
and again the death of Harsa till the foundation of the Muslim 
power. Asatthis period the world supply of silver seems to 
have been drawn chiefly from Central Asia, the rise of the Arabs 
and the consequent disrurbances in that region, interrupted trade 
between India and the West by land and sea, and must have 
curtailed, if they did not cut off altogether, the import of the 
metal from abroad.*? All these factors were responsible for the 
scarcity and inferiority of the coinage during the period under 
review. It is noticeable that even Harsa does not seem to have 
struck a coinage worthy of a great emperor. The scarcity of 
silver led the different Rajput states of the post-Hatsa epoch to 
employ an alloy, billon, as a substitute for the more precious 
metal. The Palas of Bengal are said to have struck certain 
copper and silver coins. But the extreme scarcity and the general 
debased character of these coins clearly reflect the state of econo- 
mic condition of the country at the time. In the Sena period, 
metallic currency seems to have disappeared altogether from the 
country. Not a single coin issued by any Sena king has yet 


45 C. j. Brown, op. cit., p. 55. 
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‘been discovered. On the other hand, an interesting evidence 
regarding the currency system of Bengal during the period is 
supplied by the copper-plate grants of the Sena kings. They 
refer to two currency denominations, viz., parana.and kapardaka- 
purana, which, however, appear to be interchangeable terms. 
According to the generally accepted interpretation of S. K. 
Chakrabortty, the kapardaka-purána was not an actual coin, as 
previously supposed by D. R. Bhandarkar, but a mere abstract 
unit of account.f^ That is to say, it was the value of a purdna 
counted out in cowrte shells. In other words, payments were 
made in cowries anda certain number of them came to be 
equated to the silver coin, the purana, thus linking up all ex- 
changes ultimately to silver, just as at present the rupee, the 
silver coin, is linked up to gold at a certain ratio. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connexion the testimony of Minhaj-us-Siraj, 
the author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, that the Muslims, when they 
came to Bengal, noticed no silver currency in the country but 
found the people using cowrie shells as currencies. When the 
king intended to make monetary gift, says the Muslim historian, 
the best gift he used to confer was a lac of cowries.** 

Side by side with this picture we find a corresponding change 
in the economic system of the country. The land-grant records 
of Bengal ranging from the 8th to the 13th centuries A. D. 
clearly show that the cultivators, bsetrakarab, came to play an 

. important role in the contemporary economic life of the com- 
munity and practically to eclipse the magara-Sresthi or guild- 
president, prathama-sarthavaba or chief-merchant, — pratbama- 

_ kulika or chief-artisan, pradbána-vyapárinab or principal-traders, 

etc,, who had played a similar role in the previous centuries. 

Gold may have still served the purpose of higher transaction 

in some parts of India. In the neighbouring kingdom of Kama- 


46 Cf. D, R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 139. 176; S. K. Chakraborty, 
Indian Historical Quarterly VIII, p. 597. 

47 CE. Nasiri. Trans., p. 556; R. C. Majumdar (Ed.), History 
of Bengal 1, P. 669 -~ 
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rüpa or Assam, gold coins seem to have been in use at the 
same period, at least for extraordinary purposes. The Silimpur 
Copperplate, assigned to the x 1th century A. D., tells us chat a 
Brahmana of Varendri, was offered nine hundred gold coins by 
the Kàmarüpa king Jayapála. But it is interesting to note that 
the general situation we have traced above was not peculiar to 
India alone. — *Gold...,.. disappeared from the coinage of Europe 
at about this period, while silver is reduced to the meagre 
Carolingian penny standard, ** The reason of this is not far to 
seek if we remember that the world supplies of these metals were 
drawn principally from common sources. 


Prevalence of Non-metallic Currency along with Coinage 


We have outlined above the economic conditions of India 
in different periods as reflected in coinage. We have seen how 
the choice of the metals in different periods in different localities 
was dictated by their relative supplies.’ Thus India did not reach 
the gold standard till the Kusána period, while some parts of che 
country never reached that stage at all. It has also been shown 
how in cases of supplies of metals running short, the rulers tried 
to meet the contingencies by reducing the weight of their coin- 
age, by debasing the metal, by replacing the more precious metals 
by less precious ones, or even by reducing the standard coin to a 
mere theoretical standard of value, as in Bengal in the Sena 
period, All these no doubt help us in reconstructing the eco- 
nomic history of the country and of its different parts. Bur, 
coinage, itis to be remembered, does not always serve as an 
index to the state of economic progress of the people in general 
in the period to which it belongs. It would be absurd, therefore, 
to think that the Gupta gold coins weighing from about 120 to 
146 grains circulated for ordinary purposes of exchange. They 
seem to have served only the purposes of higher transactions in 
foreign and internal trade, and of large monetary endowments. 
Even in the states which adopted bimetallic’ or even  trimecallic 


49 C. J. Brown, op. cit., p. 55. 
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systems of coinage, there still remained gaps unfilled by the 
State coinage, which had to be linked by private agencies. As 
late as the early years of the 2oth century, when Smith wrote, 
the people of Bihar and Gorakhpur, we are told, preferred the 
unauthorized dumpy copper pieces made at private mints in 
Nepai co the lawful copper coinage of the British Government. 
A similar practice may, in all likelihood, have prevailed in earlier 
times as well in India. Moreover, as C. ]. Brown obsetves,*® “it 
is a saliant fact in the history of coins that coinage in the base 
metals in India and elsewhere has not, until quite recent times, 
been recognized like coinage in gold and silver, as the exclusive 
privilege of the ruler." In the 18th and the rgth centuries, 
private traders in England also are known to have issued copper 
token money. But the most interesting and popular method of 
supplying the unfilled gaps seems to have been to dispense with 
the metallic currency itself, for all practical purposes, though the 
non-metallic objects used as media of exchange had ultimately to 
be related to the standard coinage. The commonest of these 
non-metallic objects in India were cowrie shells, the use of which 
is referred to in the Jatakas, and whose prevalence in Bengal 
about the 3rd century D. C. seems to be indicated by the 
Mauryan Brahmi Inscription from Mahasthan, which mentions 
gandaka coins, explained as each equivalent to 4 cowries,? which 
amount is even to-day explained by the Bengali term ganda. 
Early in che sth century A. D., Fa-hien met with a condition 
in India in which cowrie-shells served the purpose of all lower 
transactions in the market, In the Sena period, as we have 
already seen, when metallic currency disappeared altogether from 
Bengal, bapardakas or cowries came to be used even by the kings 
in conferring monetary gifts. The popularity of cowries as 
media of exchange in this part of India is also amply illustrated 
in medieval Bengal: literature. 
CHITTARANJAN Roy CHOUDHURY 
49 C, J. Brown, op. cit., p. 18. 
50. S. K., ChakraLorty,. op. cit., p. 599.; R. C. Majumdar (Ed), 
op. cit., pp. 668it. 
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Stray Verses of Bengal Poets* 
. I 
as Anafaa aug atey—this conceited assertion by a 


scholar of Bengal doubtlessly smacks of chauvinism. Nevertheless, 
Bengal deserves a high place in the Sanskrit poetical literature of 
medieval India. The galaxy of poets that adorned the court of 
Laksmanasena, the last independent Hindu ruler of Bengal, 
is well known, O£ these poets again Jayadeva was by far the 
greatest, The fame of his Gita-govinda spread far and wide 
not only in India but also abroad. It has been rightly acclaimed 
as a masterpfece in the Sanskrit erotico religious literature. 

A few centuries later, quite a number of Bengali poets came 
under the compelling influence of the Vaisnavism as preached 
by Caitanya. Their poems are suffused with the emotionalism 
of this religion. 

There are a few other poets of this province, who wrote on 
diverse topics of which the most fascinating, perhaps, are pictures 
of rural lite and poverty. 

Bengal’s contribution to the species of Kavya, known as 
Kosa-Kavya (anthology), is conspicuous, and ranks very high in 
Sanskrit Anthological literature. The Subbasita-ratnakosa of 
Vidyakara, the Sadskti-karpamrta of Sridharadasa and the 
Padyávali of Ripa Gosvamin are the imperishable monuments 
to the discernment and appreciative qualities of the litterateurs 
of Bengal. It is a matter of no little credit to Bengal that 
Vidyakara's anthology is the earliest of the works of this kind 
discovered hitherto. : 

The anthologtes, particularly those of Bengal, contain a good 
number of verses attributed to poets who are cither known to 


*The following abbreviations have been used in this paper : — 
PV—Padyavali of Rüpa Gosvamin, Dacca, 1934, 
SKM—Saduktiekarnamrta of Sridharadasa, Lahore, 1933. 
SM—Siktiemuktivali o£ Jalhana, GOS, 1938. 
Sp—Sarngadbara-paddbati, Bombay, 1888. 
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have been Bengali or supposed to have belonged to Bengal. For 
the proper appraisal of Bengal's contribution to Sanskrit poetical 
literature, these verses deserve careful study. For our present 
purpose, we shall leave aside those poets whose affiliation to 
Bengal is a matter of conjecture, and confine ourselves to those 
who are more or less definitely known to have belonged to this 
province. 

In the present paper, the first of a series proposed to be 
devoted to the stray verses composed by Bengal poets, we shall 
deal only with che verses associated with the royal poets of the 
Sena Dynasty. First of all, we shall collect the verses, with 
variae lectiones, attributed to these royal poets in the well-known 
anthologies. ‘Then an English rendering of the verses will be 
given, and the metres of the respective verses noted. 

The royal poets of Bengal, co whom verses are attributed in 
the anthologies, are Vallalasena, Laksmanasena and KeSavasena. 
Some people would suppose that the credit of composing these 
verses, belongs to the poets patronised by these kings rather than 
to the kings themselves. But, for‘ aught we know, there is 
nothing to preclide the possibility of the verses having been 
composed by the patrons themselves. 


VALLALASENA 


fata fafat qizaTeyear- - 
Ranga: fug à 


qua a OU uer AfA- 
"gaara gu: I 
‘ ( gq ) 
SKM-—IV. 6. 3 
SM— Xl. 6 
SP—763 


1 GA aafia: aa: for Ren: d 
2; Het for Wal | 
3. This line is also read as: cq TUE ST XISITE: | 
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O darkness, desist from that rashness. The sun has set ; 
what's of that ? Don’t you see that this moon is rising on the 
firmament flooded with the huge waves of effulgence, 


LAKSMANASENA | 


1. aaayy AIS QT Wm 
ai agaa qed svat 
saagaa RT FETA 
qogan aaa: Baty (orfend ) 
SKM—II. 118. 1 


| remember within, for a moment, the melodious song of the 
bee moving in the ear-lotus when, on beholding her face with 
tired and closed eyes, I, with my restless mind, became mute. 


2, STÉRCIETIET ERIT rfr feq CRUT- 
aiaga détenu | 
afraaagurad egi Tere 
facie crete efeagr qp ( wrfenit ) 
. SKM—V. 12. 1 


This pleasure-tank, the tavern of the bees for the incessant 
drinking of honey, the rendezvous-bower cf the host of female 
swans, the multi-chambered abode of Laksmi, gives delight to 
the eyes, 


3: vara Ta- 
FAVA À CATA AAT | 
facer friar ayy 
Tae fea uo ( quedfaenm ) 
SKM—IL.82.3 
The desire to see the face-moons of the various damsels, 
charming on account of the manifest and deep feelings of love, 
made restless che heart of me afflicted with the service of the 
lotus-feet of but one beloved. 
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4. wa gt: SxBPHRRIERTTH- 
f qer riaan RATE: 0 
gamar: sifeeitfaseitfa- 
apanapa: enfer qoo ( queafaemm ) 
SKM—V.66.4 
These holy hermitages in front, with the redness of the 
twigs completely covered by columns of. fragrant and soft 
sactificial smoke, and with the host of deer standing motionless 
due to curiosity at che chanting of Saman songs that have entered 
their ears, look radiant. | 
5. Sey AZNAR we md Sarl Farrar 
Agaga qt NE RA TATA | 
ge aragad Anen aaa 
TATE TATIE VU o 
( aquatica ) 
PV — 202. 
| SKM—1.55.2 
O Krsna, with your garland of wild flowers somebody, in 
another bower, made a wreath in the peacock’s feathers on the 
locks of a cowherd woman; it has been-obtained by me, take it. 
Thus having been utteréd by a cowherd-boy, with milk on his 
face, victorious are the glances curned round, delighted and tired, 
of Radha and Madhava who bent low through shame. 
6. Marg Taast onarga haa 
feat aeaa quur arta TET EZR | 
qur arefa agefafa gg: usd earq 
FRAT que usd! afageaieaa || 
( aTeafaatfca ) 
SKM —11.82.4 
A certain fortunate. man is being beaten tn secret, with the 


cat-lotus, by his beloved who, out of anger, forcibly pulled him, 
though slightly ytelding, by the hairs, took him to the house 
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of love-spotts, tightly tied him with her necklace and repeatedly 
said with words choked in the middle of che throat, **Will you 
again go to her house?" 


7- ara aasan a BT aay we ad- 
T AAE We Wu BT STU PENT | 
qiufequeatur ea aRar eger a ar qf 
MT ATA WRETCIRTESE N 
( aafaa ) 
SP—g23 
The heat has not passed off; thirst, too, has not diminished; 
the dust of the body has not been washed off; roots have not 
been eaten freely; what to speak of amorous sport? Alas, the 
multitude of lotuses has not been couched by the elephant with 


its trunk outstretched. The bees have started humming without 
any reason. 


8. . ferae raters uu. 
sé RÜSTGSESTHTSERRSESTSI] rad, | 
yagyfrairaatge STQRIHCHITI- 
«Werrdtfaraefe nagi eat ag a: N 
(arduis ) 
pV— 260 
SKM—1.57.2 
May the face of Visnu, in the form of a cowherd, protect 
you—the face with the neck curved, with the ear-ornament 
touching the shoulder, with the locks adorned with shining 
peacock-feathers, with the grace of che curved and creeper-like 
eye-brows, with che hollow space of the lips placed on the souad- 


ing flute and with che slightly closed eyes fixed on the face of 
the eager Radha. 


 8-b oadfafiara for aateftra à 
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9. Wa a gaa aag Tea Rai 
gara sdarah FAT a vaTaat | 
ava qafi We de spinas farat- 
airaa RE agha gu: N 
(aaaea ) 
SKM—11.16.2 
O simple-minded one, though nail-scars have not been put 
by him on your breasts, the pearl-necklace has not been separated 
from the neck, the decorative lines have not been obliterated on 
the cheek, your Bimba-like lips have not been bitten to-day, yet, 
evil conduct is inferred from the manifestations of his embarrass- 
ment. . 
Lo. gara dagar iaia: 
afar Taat gaa magara AR ag: | 
ahaaa aaa aatge aradt 
pa ci adafa ws fea N 
| ( maafa ) 
SKM—I1I.61.5 
O simple girl, while putting off the glittering and Jingling 
ornaments, decorating yourself with blue lotuses, frequently 
besmearing your body with musk-powder, (and) putting on a 
silk cloth, blue and smooth like the water of the Yamuna, you 
are . betraying the commencement of immodesty; concealment 


is futile. 
I. saree Tadd gaa GELT: EMIT ATR: 
aaa gga a gaai Rr: 0 
wat asap Wu Wii ueqi- 
fia qu gerer uif quj ame U 
( srqafasétfew ) 


SKM —Il. 105.3 


9-b ggr for ATT | 
11-b fäzgą: for fagg: i -d fgg — for fàg? i 
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Ic is a leaf shaken by the wind, not her lips through anger; 
those are the flowers that are falling, not the drops of tears; this 
is the agitacéd humming of these bees, not the groan of one in 
distress, Alas, this tender creeper is united with the tree, but 
not my beloved (with myself). 


12. WAT WAAL ATATINTU fT TAA 
| ga qafa qarana aga: | 
afraaaga at quaià a m aaa GU 
a fe ah araa sages: jy ( rafvdt) 
SKM —Il. 8o. 1 


Is this one, always uttering flattering words, ever attentive 
to presents, constantly beholding the face, ceaselessly folding his 
hands, willingly or unwillingly not leaving the side for a 
moment, a lover of women or a helpless servant ? 


KESAVASENA 
I. afam Mavi: aaa: AAR faara: 
Seu] atara: aasia fated: SATA FR: d 
«EHI arava: mf Raa fa: garf- 
"rarus: saai fug ar fea afe n 


(araq ) 
SKM—III, 49. 1 


By whose fame, lustrous like the moon, the beauty of the 
chowry has been cast off, the grace of the lotus forcibly taken 
away, the hero's conch hidden, the necklace has become a burden 
to the neck, the radiance of laughter has disappeared, che heap 
of flowers has been made to suffer unspeakable contempt and the 
glory of rival kings has been eclipsed. 
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2: angara wed fia we ued Agana 
ala: Isaa: aa gaaaf areata 1 
qa cd afai anana operi aÀ 
qamanda agaaa a: n (aaaea ) 


SKM —1.54.5 
PV— 206 (attributes it 
to Laksmanasena) 


Being invited by me to-day to the festival, she has come at 
night leaving her home vacant. The servants are drunk; how 
will the virtuous wife go alone? My child, so you please escort 
her home—victorious are the sweet and tired glances of Rādhā 
and Madhava who heard these words of YaSoda. 


3. . Raa faa ats qívfafaqqu: Tau: Aaaa: 
qa: sega SRI CD Wf aredtaricata: | 
da: arga: sera: Fa a- 
qeatdiat adcsria a ATA AAAS: N 
( emu ) 
SKM—III. 52. 3 


By the evolution of whose fame the charm of Kailàsa is 
concealed, the full moon has its form completely. eclipsed, (the 
serpent) Sesa 1s hidden, the waves of the Ganges do not assume 
beauty, the milky ocean has been drunk up, the elephant of the 
lord of gods (Airavata) is forcibly carried away, and that god, 
though possessed of one tooth, has become toothless. 


2-à aAa for watcad, fast for fafa, rentas for fgg i 
The similarity of this verse with the following is striking: — 
NINO ways: vammenmea- 
tae fre] ena afd uu we WW | 
wed aqua aga 
UAT AAA ve: Faa: N 


Gita-govinda—], 1 


3:a fafa for fafa i 
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4. o mgawa afar gR ex: | 
agrafa ii fafgat aqaa: do ( ag) 
SKM—I. 65. 2 
Hart cast his glances over the pale expanse of Laksmi's 
breasts. It was out of curiosity, as it were, that he first placed 
(on her) the garlands (indicative) of choice, 
5. agate Ug faguecffcmgiierfeg 
AI gaear sau ufa dar qul fene | 
sed Afra fergamaferqu erf qqesnir- 
Rra: pcena] equate quu IMARA | 
( at ) 
SKM—III. 52. 4 
If the jar-born one (i.e. Sage Agastya) proceeds northward 
to curb him to obstruct whose way the greatest of the mountains, 
belonging to the destroyer of Tripura, rises up, then the growth 
of the Vindhya will be irresistible. Thus, whose mass of fame 
being sent to invade the city of the lord of gods, the fire of 
anxiety, of cruel deeds, is agonising the heart of the lord of 
effulgence (i.e. the sun). 
6. Qara fagara: auditada: 
arina vacua faeta mat, | 
megngeqeghafistafedufegal arafa- 
ae: perfe aaf eng aware: guigr ou 
| ( arm ) 
SKM—I. 72.5 
Victorious is the moon, the lamp in the pleasure-house of 


the: conqueror of Tripura (Le Siva), the sportive. swan in the 
celestial rivet, the source of Cupid's ecstasy, the disc for removing 


4-a qrg for qrag | 
6-d sng, : The Ksatriyas are supposed to haye been born out of we 


arms of the Purusa, c.f, Parusa-sakta, Rg Veda, X. 90.12. 


4 
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‘the misery of quarrels arising out of the pleasure of love, the 
only friend of the lily, the flaming submazine fire of the ocean 
of darkness, the toy-lotus of Laksmi and the root of the family 
of Ksatriyas. 


7. We araf amrafaaitetestfar | 
00 SERIBRETQUS wur aaga fear i 
Remi: qula: ELIT ATH AA 
Frenaferirfer: uar agfeiie egy Pat Tg d: od 
( aafia ) 
SKM—I. 1393 


May that tusk of the adversary ü Madhu : protect you for 
ever—the tusk that has emerged after penetrating the earth, 
that ^is | worshipped with lotuses in the shape of the cyes of 
. female serpents who think i it to be the. moon's digit, joyfully 
looked at by the Coluber serpent taking it to be able to remove 
its burden, | that i is touched’ with the straightened’ and outstretched 
trunks by the elephants of the quarters with the hope. ofa 
lotus- fibre. aa a "? g 
SEE m 1 C. — 


Ün Some Instances of Vowel-Metathesis 
in Prakrit* 


There ate a few instances of meta-thesis in Hemacandra’s 
Prakrit grammar, which show the mutual change of place between 
two consonants occutting mostly in the consecutive syllables. 
Here the vowels, which immediately follow the consonants, 
however, remain undisturbed and do not undergo any modifica- 
tion in. course of Umstellung of the consonantal elements. We 
find the following instances in Hemacandra’s grammar: kareni 
> hanerü, váránasiz-vánarasi, alana><anala, acalapura>alacapura, 
mabarástra >> marabattba, brada > draba, — baritála > baliara, 
laghuka>balua and lalátaz»nadala Now among these examples 
all the Pkt. forms barring alacapura, marabattba and draha clearly 
show that the vocalic elements of the consonants, which have 
been subject to transformation, have remained unaltered during 
their phonetic modification. The three forms, which have been 
excepted, do not however disprove the rule but these are un- 
suitable for the demonstration of the phenomenon, as they show 
the same vowel i.e. « in both the consonants, which have 
mutually changed their places. 


Now, a phenomenon, which 1s kindred to tt, is the meta-thests 
of vowels ie. vowels occutring in the consccutive syllables are 
sometimes transposed without any shifting of the consonantal 
clements, after which they appear. The phenomenon has not 
been mentioned either by Pischel or by Geiger. So far as we 
know tt was probably suggested by Jules Bloch,? who in course 
of explanation of a word, referred to this phenomenon as appeat- 
ing in the Pke. words. But as adequate light lias not been 


* Read at the Srinagar session of the-All India Ortental Conference, 


1 Prakrit grammar of Hemacandra I. 116-123. 
2 Bloch expresses this view in his La Formation de la langue [4 arathe, 
Phonology, not available at present, 
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thrown on the problem it has not to come to the notice of 
the scholars and did net get the censideration, which it rightly 
desetved. 

Let us go into the details of the problem. While explaining 
the word urscika, chat develops into vittchua in Pkt., Pischel was 
at some difficulty regarding the transformation of the vowel i to 
# occurring in the second syllable of the word. As he did not 
find a suitable explanation he surmised that Pkt. viñchua came 
not directly from Skt. vrsciba but from a hypothetical form like 
*urscuka, presumed from tle trend of sound-changes in Pkt. ' 
In his own words we find: ‘Sometimes dialectally the suffix 
—wka appears for the Skt. suffix-—ika, with the result that the 
vowel # appears for i only apparently. Thus M. vitchua, 
vitncua, vicchua, Amg. vicchua beside M. vimchia, Amg. 
viccbia -vríciba. 9 As it evidently follows the vowel r in the 
initial syllable of the word has been assumed to have;been 
changed into i in Pkt. ; in fact it has been stated clearly by 
Pischel, and this being a common phenomenon did not arouse 
any doubt into one's mind.* So with the substitution of 
—uka for —ika the form stands as *vricuka, that is presumably 
the source of the Pkt. form according to Pischel’s surmise. The 
line of development in this.case stands as: *vrScuka>>vicchua> 
vifichua. 

Now, Jules Blech gave a quite different explanation of the 
form. According to him vríciba at first develops into vaccbia 
or vanchia in Pkt., which by the meta-thesis of vowels, becomes 
transformed further into viccbua or vinchua. So the explanation 
is simple and it relieves one immediately of the trouble of 
making an assumption of a hypothetical form, provided we are 
ready to accept the phenomenon of the meta-thesis of vowels as 
an established fact. We believe that thete cannot be any teal 


3 Zuweilen ist dialektisch fiir Skt-ika eingetreten Suffix-aka so dass 
scheinbar s für i steht. So M, virscbua, vimcua, vicchua, Amg. vicehuya 
neben M. virnchia, Amg, vicchiya=vrscika, 


4 Pisehel, grammatik $50, 
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objection to the acceptance of this phonetic feature, because 
there ate some other forms in Pkt., which can be very nicely 
explained by assuming the working of this phonetic tendency 
in the respective cases. 

Let us take another example. According to Hemacandra 
the word piitara becomes changed to pora in Pkt. (1.170). As 
che word shows it presupposes the contraction of the contact 
vowels 4 4-a to o, which is not ordinarily found in Pkt. (pztaraz 

 pHaraz-pora). Pischel, who does not recognise this kind of 
contraction, is constrained to express: “Unklar ist pora = pütara" 
(Hem. I. 170, Gk § 166). The explanation of Jacobi, according 
to whom the elision of the vowel of the second syllable, con- 
sequent on the initial stress, is surely responsible for. the develop- 
ment of the form pütara to ora? does not seem to be at all 
convincing, since in such a case a form like putta (putta<pitra 
"<putara) could alone be expected, exclusive of any other. So 
this explanation. of Jacobi cannot be accepted in spite of its 
coming from a great authority like him. But if we assume thé 
occurrence of vowel-meta-thesis in. the form all the obstacles 
disappear. According to this assumption the line of development 
is: piitara>>patira>paira>pora. Here there happens the 

' contraction of the contact-vowels a and 4 to o—a phenomenon 
which Pischel admits in his Grammatik ($ 166). 

According to Hem. I. 168 the word karnikara may be 
changed to kannera optionally in Prakrit, Pischel does not 


5 The following statement of Jacobi is to be noted: “Ich führe 
nun zunächst cine Anzahl von Beispielen, in denen dic nachtonige Silbe 
syncopirt wurde, aus dem Prakrit an. psgapbala wird durch pägphala zu 
popphala und pātara zu pora (Hem, l. 170), rajakula und dévakula zu 
raula und deula.” [Trans: Now 1 cite from Prākrit a number of examples 
in which the post-accented syllable has been syfcopated. pzgapbala 
through the intermediate stage *pagpbala becomes changed to poppbala 
and tara becomes ehanged to pora, rijakula and dévakula become 
changed to raula and deula respectively] Jacob:, Auf der Betonnung in 
der klassischen Sanskrit und den Prakrit Dialekten. Z.D, M.G, vol. 47. 


pp. 574 f. 
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speak anything regarding the origin of the vowel e in the form. 
As in the case pātara there was objection against the develop- 
ment of the contact-vowels # and 4 to o so here too there might 
rise the same voice of protest against the assumption of the 
contact-vowels i; and à to e (karnikara>kanniara>>kannera). 
' Pischel does not admit this sort of phonetic development. Jacobi 
has given an explanation, which is more confusing to us. Accor- 
ding to him the chief accent on the third syllable (i.e. on the long 
vowel 2) and the subsidiaty on the first are pre-conditions for the 
loss of che vowel in the second syllable leading ultimately to the 
reduction of the vowel 4 to i and its final transformation into e 3° 
(karnikara>>kanniara>kannara>kannira>kannera). We cannot 
understand why the vowel 4 should change its character and be 
transformed into j even if there be extreme weakening in the 
syllable. But if we assume the occurrence of meta-thesis of 
vowels in the second and the third syllables of the word i.e, 
of i and @ all the difficulties disappear ; in such a case 
are the stages of development: karnikara>>kannidra>kannaira 
(by transposition of vowels) &annaira (the initial stress causing 
the shortening of the long vowel here)>kannera. One should 
note that here the contraction of the vowels 4+-% to e takes place, 
which, as we have mentioned before, is a quite common 
phenomenon in the speech, | | 
The word vicakila becomes veilla in Pkt. according to Hem. 
I. 166. Here too at the very first glance we find apparently a 
contraction of the contact vowels i--4 to e, (vicakila>>viaila> 
veilla) We do not find any explanation of the development 
. o£ th: vowel € from the consecutive vowels # and a in Pischel’s 
Grammatik. We ate inclined to assume the meta-thesis of vowels 
in the present word too, which alone could be a pre-condition to 


6 Jacobi observes; Von besonderem Interesse ist folgender Fall. 
kartikára wurde entweder bannidra oder Rannera, ln letzer Form wurde 
dat à durch das reducirte i zu é gefátbt, [Trans: The following instance 
is of special interest, barnibzra becomes either kanniára or kannera, In the 

latter 4 becomes changed to e through reduced i] —]acobi, ibid, p. 578. 


- 
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the development of a contraction, .as noted in the vocable 
concerned. The line of change, as we surmise, is thus: vicakila 
Sviaila>vaiilaSvaiilla (doubling might be due to the influence - 

of accent according’ to Pischel $ 194)>>veilla. | 

Here we want.to point out a fact, which seems to go in 
support of our proposition. While dealing with the changes of 
the Skr., owels in Pkt. Hemiacandra mentions along with the 
word vicdbite two more words, which are assumed .to have 
undergone the same course of transformation as this word itself. 
The two words, referred to, are thavira and ayaskara, which have 
become thera and ekkāra respectively in Pkt., their simultaneous 
mention along with vicakila perhaps speaks for a tacit assumption 
that all these three words have been subject to the working of 
the same phonetic tendencies. Now, according to the gram- 
marian the vowel of the initial syllable in all these cases becomes 
changed toe with the concomitant suppression of the entire 
second syllable in each case, But in fact such is not the pheno- 
menon. Here the ordinary principles of sound changes have 
' been ín action. So the usual course of development, which 
alone 1s expected, sliows the following stages: sthavira>>thaira> 
thera, ayaskara> aikkira (by Samprasarana, Pischel 8 151)> 
ekkara. So here the question of suppression of a syllable, which 
the gramtiárian asserts, does not arise. As these words, with 
which vicakila is mentioned, demonstrate the occurrence of a 
contraction „of a- and i- vowels to e, so the same phenomenon 
_ (i.e. contraction of a+ to e) might be assumed to have happened 
with ‘regard to the development of the word vicakila ; but this 
can be only possible if we assume the occurrence of vowel- 
metathesis in the first two syllables of the word—which in fact 
prepares the ground for the manifestation of the phenomenon 
(i.e. contraction a 4- i to e). 

According to our estimate the Pke word padbuma, which 
stands for Skt prathama, also shows the occurrence of vowel 
metathesis: Here vowel a of the first syllable becomes changed 
to 4 on account of its existence after a labial sound; then this z 
transposes its place with the succeeding vowel 4 of the second 


IHQ. JUNE & SEPT. 1962 8 
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syllable, Obviously the stages of the development hete are: 
pratbamaz- padbamazs pudbamaz-padbuma. Again, the word 
jabutthila too, which develops from skt ysdbistbira, perhaps 
bears evidence for its submission to this phenomenon (i. e. vowel 
metathesis). Here the vowel; of the second syllable becomes 
changed to a by dissimilation and this a exchanges position with 
the vowel # of the preceding syllable. So here the stages of 
development should be yudhisthira<cjubitthila<jubatthila< 
jabuttbila. Now according to Pischel $ 104, the word padhuma 
can be otherwise explained, as here the vowel a of the second 
syllable might be changed to # due to its occurrence exactly 
before a labial sound. But regarding the change of vowels in 
the word jabuttbila, Pischel does not speak anything, but simply 
mentions the modification, noted here. It is just a sporadic 
development according to him. There is a third possibility also. 
Both these words might be the products of scribal inaccuracies 
ie. they develop asa result of scribal mistakes. Bue if these 
possibilities be ruled out one might see the occurrence of the 
phenomenon of vowel metathesis in the development of these 
two words. x 

According to Hem. 1. 172 and 173 the initial vowel of the 
indeclinable søte and the prefix wpa becomes changed too with 
the suppression of che following consonant, i. e. of ta and pa 
respectively e. g. uta vanam>o vanam, upabasatizzobasai; such 
a phenomenon strongly pleads for the acceptance of the contrac- 
tion of the contact vowels # and 4 to o, which, as shown above, 
has not been particularly mentioned in any ofthe scientific 
treatises. Thus Hemacandra's statement compels one to admit 
the following successive stages of development as sta>>ua>o, 
paz» 5470. But on the evidences supplied above, we are 
inclined to believe that in both these cases there has happen- 
ed a metathesis of vowels. Such presumption alone could 
be helpful in explaining the origin of the vowel o, which appears 
as the outcome of transformation of the particles sta and apa 
in Pkt. So according to our belief the stages of development of 
the two words are: uta>>ua>au>o, npa ua >a o, 
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In the Prakrita-paingala Matra, 198 there occur two words 
cale and pale’, which most of the commentators assume to be 
the forms of the past participle of the roots cal and pat respective- 
ly ie. these are equivalent to the Ske. forms calita and patita. 
If these two words of late Ap. actually correspond to Skt. present 
indicative forms calati and patati respectively, as suggested by 
one commentator, there is nothing wrong in the contraction of 
the contact vowels a and i to e, (i.e, calati>calai>>cale, patati> 
padai 7» palaiz pale). But if they really represent the Ske. forms 
of the past participle they correspond to calita and patita. Here 
the assumption of the occurrence of vowel-metathesis becomes an 
unavoidable necessity, which becomes evident from the following 
stages of development of the forms: calita 7 calia 7 calai 7 cale, 
patita>padia palia>palai>pale. One should note in this 
connection that the phenomenon is noticed in the language of the 
Sandesa-rasaka too. There the editor of the text points out that 
the word visuratbalaya proceeds from the Skt. visamtbulaya as 
a result of working of this phonetic tendency (§ 40, p. 18). 


On the basis of the above facts it is possible for us to accept 
vowel-metathesis as a linguistic phenomenon in the speech, 
though the feature is conspicuous by its absence 1n the scientific 
treatises of Pischel and Geiger. . If any strong evidence comes to 
contradice the view sometime in the future then we shall be 
compelled to fall back upon such an assumption that contractions 
of the nature of 7+4=e or #+a=0. are facts of common 
occurrence in Pke. notwithstanding its ignorance by eininent 


7 The verse occurs as: 
je kijjia dbála jinna nivala 
bbottanta pittanta cale 
bbanjávia cina dappabi bina 
lobavala bakanda pale | 
oddaé uddavia kitti pavia 
molia malava-raa-vale 
telanga bbaggia punavi na laggia 
kasiraa jakbana cale} | Ed. Astatic Society, 
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scholars, ‘But when a great scholar like Jules Bloch has definitely 
expressed his views in favour of the occurrence of the pheno- 
menon in Prakrit and the assumption of the same has facilitated 
the explanation of some Pkt. words the same mays be accepted— 
at least tentatively, until the: proposition be supported by facts 
forthcoming from other Quarters. -Investigation into the field 
of the NIA languages? may also he helpful in reaching a more 


definite conclusion. 


S. IN. GHOSAL 


8 In his introduction to the Ukti-vyakti-prakarana, a text of old 
Awadhi, S. K. Chatterji mentions certain forms, which ate highly sugges- 
tive of vowel-metathesis. Im pages 6 and 9 respectively he refers to the 
words pattde coming from pandita (>pandia>pandia>pandai>pande) 
and sondba from sugandba (>>suandha>saiindha>sondka). Here i£ we do 
not be ready to admit vowel metathesis we must say that there happens 
contractions of i+a to eand #+a4too in the speech. In fact the 
phenomenon of vowel metathesis is noted in some other NIA speeches. 
Its occurrence in Assamese has been clearly shown by B. Kakati, Cf. 
Assamese its Formation-and Development, sec 379, p. 170. 
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It is an axiomatic truth, that the character of a given region 
is largely governed by its physical and geographical features, 
which in their turn, have been shaped by climatic and geological 
conditions. The rugged rocky terrain, originally covered with 
tropical flora, desert, sand-dunes with outcrops of gneiss or gra- 
nite, along with flac plains of high fertility, the landlocked 
nature of the area, lack of navigable rivers, gradual climatic 
changes and dessication, are all physiographic features, which 
produced modern Rajasthan, “of which Mewar is a part. Rajas- 
than has two natural divisions: the eastern half including Ara- 
vallis and the western half. 

Fhe term Mewar has two connotations: wider and smaller. 
Its ancient name as found in inscriptions was Medapata, whose - 
vulgarised form is Mevada or Mewar. G. H. Ojha ascribes it 
to the fact that it was occupied by a people called Mevas 
or Meos. A portion of it is still known as Meval (mod. 
Mavli Jn). The area is now represented by Udaipur, Banswara, 
Dungarpur and possibly Idar. The Marwar region of ‘Ajmere 
and Marwar’ is still inhabited by Mevals. In its wider sense, 
it stands for the modern districts of Udaipur, Chitorgarh, Bhil- 
wata, Bundi, Kota, Sawai-Madhopur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Jodh- 
pur, Marwar, Barmer, Tonk, Shahpur, Idar, Dungarpur, Bans- 
wata and portions of Gwalior and Indore like Gangapor pargana 
and Namdawas pargana respectively. Inthe present paper, the 
second sense is accepted. The study of ‘Pre-history’ of Mewar 
is of absorbing interest. Because so much of its historical side 
is known, thatone is almost overwhelmed in forgetting its earlier 
antiquity. The cavalcade of historical geology, as we have 
already noted, is staggering indeed. 

It is generally the practice, to think of the past, as being 
divided into historic and pre-historic periods. The historic period 
only deals with the period when man learnt to keep written 
records, The prehistoric period is longer, and has to be 
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interpreted mainly from evidence preserved in the rocks on the 
earth, from the accumulations on the river banks etc. As we 
review the phenomena of the transformations, in historical geo- 
logy, e.g. climatic changes, the rise and. fail of sea levels, a 
damp and humid region transformed into a dessicated Rajasthan, 
like Libya, . Funisia, Tripolitania aid Morocco, disappearance: of 
the Sea of Thar, the Vedic Sarasvati loosing itself in the sands 
of VinaSana, the millions of years through which Chambal must 
have cut its gorges through granite and gneissic rocks, and possit- 
ble repercussions of all these on flora and fauna, and last of all 
man; the immensity of the problem becomes evident. Most 
fascinating would be the account and identity of those primitive l 
peoples that helped to evolve social and economic life with a 
definite archtype. These influenced the later immigrants and 
modified themselves by contemporary conditions. Unfortuna- 
tely, however, we have no resources to tell the whole story, 
because, the data so far collected is neither comprehensive nor 
adequate. . No human skeleton of this remote age has yet been 
discovered in Rajasthan, and the fossils of anthropoid apes found 
in the Himalayas do not help to resolve the problem. Nonethe- 
less, results achieved by these pioneers, for collecting materials 
of origin and development of human culture in Rajasthan, is 
indeed not contemptible. A beginning has been made. Many 
parts of Mewar has yet to be combed, to narrate this intricate 
story from the days of “Hunters” and “Fruit gatherers, 

The remarkable discoveries of A. Ghosh, in the valleys of 
Drishadvati and Sarasvati, have resulted in the tracing of hun- 
dreds of sites, containing cycles of cultura! history of Rajasthan, 
in proto-historic times, with the so-called Kot Diji culture. found 
at Zalibangan in Ganganagar district! The same scholar and 
others have found stone tools in the valleys of Gambhir etc., 
thereby laying securely, the foundations of pre-historic studies 
not only in Mewar, butin Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesa as 


1 A Ghosh—Rajputana Desert —1ts archaeological Aspect. Bulletins 
of the National Institute of Sciences. No. 1. 1952. 
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well. C. B. H. Macburney has correctly stated: “It may be 
said of pre-historic as most of scientific disciplines, that accidents 
of initial discovery continue to exert an appreciable influence on 
the subject throughout early phases of its development.” And, 
prehistory is the first discipline of archaeology. 

Ihe archaeological history of human civilization has two 
broad divisions, Palaeolithic and Neolithic. Palaeolithic again 
has three sub-divisions, Lower Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and 
Upper Palaeolithic. All these are stages of evolution, not neces- 
sarily a universal phenomenon, at the same age, time or period, 
in every part of the world. In the history of human race, the 
Old Stone Age is the basic foundation, on which the present 
magnificent edifice has been erected. Throughout these long 
centuries, ‘Man’ was a hunter and the hunted. He lived a hard 
and rigourous life, without any alleviations. It was full of bitter 
struggles and fights; damaged limbs and torn flesh. Community 
and family life were unknown. It wis his quickness of percep- 
tion, agility in action that enabled him to survive. 

For milleniums, man not only fought the wilderness for 
material needs but also for securing a better way of life. In course 
of time, he formed a pack of semi-anthropoid apes. By fire and 
blade he won mastery over jungle and its laws, evolving dim and 
misty conceptions of collective but decent living, where his 
worries for daily needs would be less. In his art, he left his 
impressions of his world, and faithful if not accurate records of 
his boastings and vanity. In ornaments he made effectual 
attempts to satisfy his primitive aesthetics. V. D. Krishnaswamy 
was of opinion that ‘the Palaeolithic has a geological antiquity 
deeply rooted in Pleistocene ; it comprises a far longer period 
than can be assigned to the two later stages taken together, the 
era of which has been distinguished as the Flolocene (Recent) 
period, ? 

This however is the picture in Europe. Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
justly warned us that “In India, it is more than ordinarily dif- 


2 Ancient India, no. 3 (1947); and no, 9 (1953). 
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cult, to set man of the Old Stone Age, Palaeolithic Man, squarely on 
his feet." That he existed and went through various evolutionary 
processes is evident, from the abundant artifacts found every: 
where ; which is true not. only of Mewar, but Rajasthan, nay 
India. He left them in various geological formations whose 
dating has seldom been attempted, except by de Terra and 
Zeuner. None of his other associated objects has so far been 
found. ‘This brings us to the question of terminology. It has 
now been recognized that Indian data cannot be applied in 
the framework that was established since Lubbock, for European 
_pre-history. 

Although, the terms Lower Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and 
Upper Palaeolithic might have been fortuitously applied in the 
past ; there are immense difficulties, in defining exactly, these 
terms, when applied to the Indian scene and in clarifying their 
co-telation with the European periods. Almost identical cultures 
and industries known in Europe are often met with in India, 
Africa or Asia ; or objects at least sufficiently resembling them 
to enable us to adopt European terminology. We have in our 
reference books already described them as Chellean, Acheulian 
and of Clactonian technique, bit. in doing so we conveniently 
forgot, that Indian and European chronologies are not identical. 
Due to affinity of technique, shape and forms, for the sake of 
brevity in discussion or in clarifying the method of chipping, 
these terms may be sparingly used, but we must find terms more 
suitable to resolve the Indian puzzle. The Indian handaxes, for 
example, similar to European Chellean, are often not merely 
of pebbles but also made out of large flakes of stones. In India, 
the associated mammalia and the industries of their bones have 
yet to be found. The first International Conference of Asian 
Archaeology held on the 14th December, 1961 decided to 
approve a list of new terms. 

It resolved that the term Palaeolithic is inappropriate in the 
Indian context, on account of chronological and technicotypo- 
logical implications in its extra Indian context. “Stone Age” 


is sufficient. Early, Middle and Late Stone Ages followed by 
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Neolithic should be provisionally used in India. Therefore tools 
of Series I are Lower Palaeolithic industries, those of Series II— 
Upper Palaeolithic and chose of Series III— Microlithic artifacts. 
Parenthetically, however, we might note that in India, and as a 
corollary, in Mewar, microlichs have two broad divisions: (i) 
Those not associated with pottery; and (it) those associated with 
pottery. The sequence of the two have yet to be decided. All 
these terms however were originally suggested by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. Lastly, we must not forget that there is no evidence 
of a Mesolithic age in India ; and at some places, microliths 
survived till C. roth Century A.D., if not still later. So only 
the context of the knives and spades can establish their authentic 
date. Stray collections, except for their typology, have little to 


contribute. 


In Mewar, a beginning has been made, by a successful 
survey of the river-valleys without any intensive excavations 
of the implementiferous beds and — proto-historic sites. The only 
exceptions are Ahar and Gilund in Udaipur district. While 
engaged in these preliminary surveys, an honest endeavour has 
been made to study the deposits of river banks without any 
attempt at dating of the past. It is likely that the results of 
their observation will be published sooner or later. Our aim 
should be not to allow these pioneer collections to become 
fossilized, not even to know early Man in Mewar ; but, to 
establish his physical, pathological and cultural associations, by 
daca not yet discovered, to continue to dig for those elusive 
material ; and like a criminologist, to follow up these clues, to 
establish the identity of the run-aways. 

The river valleys so far surveyed are: Banas in Bhilwara 
and Tonk districts, Berach in Bhilwara and Udaipur district, 
Gambhiri in Chitorgarh district, Ahar in Udaipur district, Reria, 
Luni and Jojri in Jodhpur district. The valleys of Banas and 
Berach, in Bhilwara district yielded tools of Series I and Ill; 


3 Early India and Pakistan, p. 34, London: 1959, 
IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1962 9 
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Berach and Gambhirt in Chicorgarh district yielded tools of 
Series I and Il, the same was the case iii Udaipur district, 
while valleys of Reria, Lunt and Jojri have contributed tools 
of Series I, IT and HI. It is now necessary to know something 
of the rivers whose valleys have been surveyed. The greatest 
of these is Chamba]. Luni tises in the Pushkar valley and 
after a course of 200 miles falls in the Rann of Cutch. Banas 
is a tributary of the Chambal, rises near Kumbhalgarh, passes 
below the south-eastern slopes of Aravallis and through Mewar for 
a length of 300 miles. Berach is another tributary of Banas, 
rising in che hills north of Udaipur city flows into Udaisagar, 
where it is known as Ahar. After leaving Udaisagar, it flows 
past Chitorgarh, and joins the Banas, Gambhiri is the river 
below Chitor Fort. 


The credit of first collecting the old stone age tools in 
Rajasthan and Mewar goes to C. A. Hackett, an officer of the 
. Geological Survey, who brought to our notice tools of Series I in 
1870, collected from Jaipur, Bundi and  Indargath.! Unfor- 
tunately, however, no details are available. All these are flake 
tools and consist of scrapers, handaxes and ovates under the old 
term ‘Boucher’ from Boucherde Parthos. After him, for a 
long time, there were no researches, worth the name, when from 
1946, due to integration, they received an impetus. The aim 
of this paper is not merely to cell the intricate story of pre- 
historic Mewar in a succinct form but also to appraise the value 
of the data.so far availble. Because, a coherent, co-ordinated 
and adequate account of Mewar in the Old Stone Age is not yet 
possible. A mass of evidence, briefly noticed, is yet 
unpublished. I visited many of the sites in winter of 1962. 
The idea occurred due to a discussion I had with Prof. S.K. 
Agrawalla, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Geology, 


University of Rajasthan, while travelling in train to Udaipur. 


4 J. C. Brown, Catalogue of the Pre-Historic ‘Antiquities in the 
Indian Museum, Simla. 1917. pp. 66-67, plate V. 
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In the year 1953-54, the explorations of the following river 
valleys yielded tools of series Í consisting of handaxes, choppets, 
cleavers and ‘Cleavers flakes’. These were found in the bed 
of river Gambhira, which meanders its course at the foot of 
Chitorgarh and its neighbour Berach; the beds of the two 
canals near Singolt, the pebble conglomerate bed of the Chambal 
and the slopes near the village of Sonita.® 

Next year, 1954-55, S.R. Rao found 6 sites containing tools 
of Series l, excluding those found in the beds of Gambhira, 
Berach and Chambal at places like Chitorgarh, Nagari and 
Sonita; the beds of Bamant and Ruparel and nalas Dodha and 
Parsoli. Bichore on the last named nala supplied handaxes and 
cleavers. Haripura on Bamani yielded few from its bed of 
conglomerate. Rathamjna and Sigoh, near Nimabhera, also 
contributed tools of Series 1.  Tajpura on the Ruparel was 
rich in tools of Series II, They were found tn the gravel below 
and above the conglomerate. The site at Dhangadiman, situated 
on the Pipla-ka-nala, yielded few pebble tools, pear-shaped 
handaxes, showing controlled flaking comparable with Abbevillco- 
Levallotsian and Acheulian industries®, 

. In the working season of 1956-57, two other old stone ape 
sites were traced near Chitorgarh, situated at a distance of 2 
miles from each other in a nziz joining the river Berach. The 
industry consisted of handaxes, cleavers, choppers and scrapers. 
A double pointed handaxe was also found. A nalz joining 
Berach near Nagati, a place 8 miles from Chitorgarh city, 
supplied an ovate, cleavers and serapers’. 

Two stone age sites were discovered between Chitorgarh and 


Menal in 1957-58. A nálá near Bichore yielded tools of Series 


5 Indian Archaeology—A Review 1953-54, p. 37. 

6 lbid., 1954-55. pp. 58 ff. 

7 ld, 1956-57, 02 ff. Sri K. V. Soundararajan found a stone age 
site near Bhangarh, in Alwar district, The tools were of Madrasiat 


industry Ibid, 1956-57. p. 5. 
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I. The industry has been described as Acheulian in character. 
The term Acheulian is derived from a site at 5t. Acheul, near 
Amiens tù France, where they occur in abundance. They 
betray a more elaborate technique of faking, while in form 
they are round or triangular with a continuous sharp edge 
produced by delicate flaking. The wastes thar accumulated in 
the production of these tools and weapons are often of great 
sizes and had such sharp edges that their utility for cutting 
purposes must have been obvious to the tool makers?, Two 
scrapers or core tools, a fine specimen of handaxe of Acheulian 
technique, ovates and cleavers were found near a village called 
Samaria No. 1°, | 

In the yeat 1958-59, Sri V.N. Misra of the Deccan College 
Post Graduate Research Institute, during his exploratory acti- 
vities found 5 sites in Bhilwara district and 4 sites in Tonk 
district which ytelded tools of Series I. These are Hamirgarh, 
Sarupganj, Mandpia, Bigod and Jahazpur in Bhilwara district, 
Deoli, Banthali, Mahua and Tonk, in Tonk district, Tonk, 
te would be recalled was formed by Amir Khan with the help of 
Indore and the E.I. Company, with areas obtained from Rajput 
states, by violence and extortion. — Bhilai-ka-jhompdian, a gully 
near Chitor Fort, yielded many tools of Series [.% 

In 1960-61, Dr. H. D. Sankalia and late B. Subba Rao 
inspected the sites along with Sri Misra. When at Chitorgarh, 
they found two loose artefacts of series II. 


Typology 
- A mass of evidence require to be garnered before a detailed 
study on typology can be attempted. It would be however 
worth while to distinguish the main types, These are: 
handaxes, cleavers, choppers, scrapers and ovates belonging to 
two distinct classes of industries. I. Pebble tools. These are 
the first tools made by man, They were made by breaking 


R Op. cit., 1957-58, p. 45 ff. 
9 ibid, 10 fhid, p. 42 ff. fig, 18. 
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stones till they received a sharp ridge, then by chipping both 
sides to arrive at a jagged edge, This type of industry, having 
been found for the first time in India, in the valley of the 
Panjab, has been named ‘Sohon Industry’ anglicized into ‘oan’. 
They have been found at few sites in Southern Rajasthan such 
as Dhangadman situated on Pipla-ka-nala. The growing skill 
of primitive man led to the emergence of handaxes, from crude 
pebbles and flakes. Later secondary flaking was resorted to. 

The second variety of choppers made from thick fakes are 
called Clactontan in technique, derived from the place of the 
same name in Essex, where they were first found. In this class 
flaking takes place from a previously unprepared block by means 
of stone or wooden mallet or bones or by striking on another 
block. Along with the choppers of Sohon type are found tools 
shaped on the core itself and noc from a flake. They generally 
consist of handaxes, pear shaped oval implements resembling 
French Abevellian or Chelean or Achculian technique. With this 
series are found cleavers, oblong or rhombhoid in outline—gene- 
rally termed ‘Madras industry,’ from the region in which they 
were originally found by Bruce Foote. The so-called Clactorian 
type of choppers have also been found in Burma, Java, Malaya 
and China. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing analysis clearly establishes certain hypotheses, 
which future intensive research can only prove or disprove. First 
of these is, that tools of Series Li (Upper Palacolithic) have not 
been found in Southern Rajasthan, except ac Sonita and Dhatns- 
rorgath, but in the north, in Jodhpur, Barmer and Marwar dis- 
tricts. It would be unwise to dogmatise at this stage, but it IS 
a point which should be borne in mind. Secondly, S, R. Rao 
has correctly observed, that Southern Rajasthan seems to have 
been the pivotal region, where Schan pebble industry from the 
north and Madras handaxe industry from the peninsular region 
met. In the proto-historic age, we meet with the same problem 
in respect of Black and Red pottery. Since both these series 
could not have sprung up simultaneously, even providing for an 


i 


™ i. 
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overlap, spade has had to establish their sequence." Parenchett- ` 
cally, it might be observed chat such a conclusion is quite con- 
sistent with the knows records of the Aravalli range. Aravalli 
hills, it would be recalled is at present a wreck of what must 
have been a lofty chain of mountains, reduced to its present 
dimensions, by human habit of wasting, aerial denudation and 
subsidence. [tis earlier than lower Palaeozoic. According to 
some, it was part of a vast. mountain chain which lies buried 
under the waters of the Arabian Sea extending from Madagascar. 


The Aravallis divide Rajasthan. almost from end to end, by 
a line running from north east to south west. It stretches from 
Bhawalpur in West Pakistan on the west and runs northward 
upto Delhi (the famous ridge on portions of which Karolbag, 
West and East Patelnagars, Rajendranagar and Pusa colonies 
have been built). The great Indian desert, formerly a sea, 
extends from the Runn of Cutch northwards and between it and 
the ‘Little Desert’ on the east, there is-a less sterile region, The 
second main division lies to the southeast of the Aravallis, con- 
taining higher and more fertile regions. Starting from Abu and 
sweeping along the borders of Gujarat and Malwa, it reaches 
Gwalior. Then it runs northward, eventually along the Chambal, 
till it enters Uttara PradeSa, whence it turns towards Delhi. 


The area is covered by extensive hill ranges, rocky wold and 
woodland; large rivers, wide valleys, table lands, like the Pathar 
and Uparmal, along with wide stretches of alluvial deposits. 
Behind the loftiest portions of Aravalli lies Mewar, the land 
falling gradually as it recedes from long ridges, which mark the 
water parting, through a country full of high hills and deep 
. gullies; finally, settling down in Udaipur valley. Towards the 
south-west corner ate the hill tracts of Mewar, with Badoli, 
Bhainsrorgarh, Menal and Bijholya, the granite valley of 
Hadavati (vulgo. Hlaraoci), where you can dig to secure a stone 


11 S,R, Rao has established the sequence between Sohon and 
Madrasian industries at Sonita and Bhainsorgarh, Ind, Arch, 1956-57, 
p. 5 Æ., and plates, l 
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slab by no digging or by digging only few inches from the 
surface. It is a tangled skein of hills, valleys, ravines and jungle. 

But this massif has had its weak points. It had its nals or 
darras (passes or ghats), through which all the invaders of histori- 
cal period reached Rajasthan.’* When at the end of the 12th 
century A. J., India found itself divided into small shattered 
princely states, it was this inhospitable arca sheltered by the 
Aravalli and desert that offered refuge to several bands of gallant 
people to carry on the ceaseless war of resistance. They reared 
up new hearth and homes, over the rubble and shambles of their 
classical heritage. In this war, no state in Rajasthan took such 
a leading role as Mewar, under its illustrious mabaranas, 
notwithstanding repeated sack, loot and plunder. This divi- 
sion has a value, we find that tools of Series 1 are found in the 
southern Rajasthan while Series Il are found in Marwar and 
Jodhpur districts. Aravalli evidently constitute the eastern boun- 
dary of this zone, just as it did in the proto-historic period. 


ADRIS BANFRJI 


12 G. H. Ojha, Udaipur Rajya Kā lubasa, (in Hindi) vol, i, p. 3t. 
Besides the passes mentioned in this woik, there were others, e.g. 
Mukundarra in Bundt district. 


The Home-Land of Visnusarma 


Students of oriental learning are aware of the fact that the 
Paficatantra, a very important work on  beast-fables, attained 
wide celebrity in many parts of the civilised world as early as 
the middle of the sixth century A.D.’ J. Hertel? gives a list of 
over 200 different versions of this book which was known to the 
entire region extending from Java to Iceland. But nothing defi- 
nite is known to the scholars regarding the exact homeland of 
the author of the Pancatantra. Hertel thinks that the work 
was composed in Kashmir. He assumes it because, in his opinion, 
there is no reference to elephant or lion in the entire work, 
whereas ‘Ustra? or camel is known to its author. But the vali- 
dity of such an assumption has been questioned by scholars. S.K. 
Dasgupta and S. K. De* have not pointed out the place of the 
composition of the  Pafcatantra but have referred to the 
inadequacy of Hertel’s arguments, Dr. A. B. Keith. rightly 
gives weight co the south Indian origin of the Pafcatantra. He 
says, ‘‘Hertel’s view that the work was composed in Kashmir 
because neither the tiger nor the elephant plays a part in the 
original, while the camel is known, is inconclusive.” Harhsaraj 
Agrawal® writes in his History of Sanskrit Literature: — 


aaia RAA a aaa Ref arate fafgqqa ARIE- 
daa afahied: MARNA AJIAN SEA A aE Sun ET- 
AXI: gg wae d'aqewur a: ef ag giangan afii A aa equ: 
THIEL | 

Thus in many standard works of the History of Sanskrit 
Literature, scholars have referred to che arguments of Hertel as 


t The Pahlavi version of the Paficatantra was made before 
570 A. D. l 

2 Das Paficatantra, p. 451f. 3 lbid. 

4 History of Sanskrit Literature, vol. I p. 88. 

g lbid. p. 248. 


6 wemdutfacihen: gaa sare: — feeta art g: vu. 


t 
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inadequate and inconclusive, though they themselves have not 
come to any conclusion. The Pancatantra deals with stories 
and hence indeed it ts difficult to bring out facets of truth from 
fiction. However, | proceed to make a dissertation on the home- 
land of VisnuSarma on the basis of topography, nomenclature 
and other internal evidences, along with some sources found in 
the inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. 


Topography: —lo the Pañcatantra, there are references to 
places like Puskara, Gañgādvāra, Prayāga, Varanasi and Gauda. 
Dut the Deccan is conspicuously pointed out in the prologue of 
the work, The book begins with the statement “aif qfquriaa 
akanta ata Ru i In the *Kathamukham', the author narrates 
the circumstances which led him to discuss the doctrines of ethics 
in the form of the Pañcatantra at the city of Mahilaropya in 
south India. This, no doubt, refers to the south Indian origin ot 
the book. 


It may be recalled here that Hertel, while making Kashmir 
the place of composition of the Pañcatantra, says that elephant 
does not play a pare in the stories. But in the ‘Pafcatantra’, 
(published by Cnowkhamba Vidya Bhavan) edited by late 
Gokuldas Gupta, we find descriptions of **Caturdanta Gaja” and 
“Matta Gajendra’. In this context, we quote below a relevant 


passage from the Paficatantra : — 

akifa agan fofa fiaa wi aal ega a 
agaaa ft waaa wa aaga adi ur aA 
‘adh: aral aa saver gaa. uu aaraa feafu freed s 
adum aaia afi fi: se—at! cwalsd agg- 
Tet agaa yee: Hay Mgaa UTI agaa afer | 
al Waar aly sure v 


7 See Pafcatantra (published in 1959 by Chowkhamba 
Vidyabhavan), p. 2, and (Paficama tantra), p. 67. 

3 dbid,, p.24. 

9 lbid, (Prathama Tantra), p. 145. 


[HQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1962 10 
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The description of the region quoted above indicates two 
features— firstly, it is a country on the sea-side and secondly it has 
produced the best class of mighty elephants. These topographical 
features cotrespond to the region of ancient Kalinga, because it 
was the only country on the seaside, which attained celebrity for 
the best class of elephants. 

Kautilya?® and Hiuen-tsiang*? have pointed out in their 
accounts that the best class of elephants was available in 

Kalinga. 
O Misnufatmá, while narrating the story, does not fail to 
appreciate the charms of Kalinga and reveals himself through the 
bird which says, “ag | watsdaqanest: vIn fact, great poets 
before and after VisnuSarma have appreciated the sea-shore of 
Kalihga in a charming way. Thus Kalidasa’ writes: — 


tdt RARI: sede WEN i 
ep wuepemrsegus Wag undi go asx: di 
qaraqa: qafa dfaa wecafrarfiragaga: | 
magare a: AAAA wa gH N 
Dandin™ also writes in his Da$akumara-carita : — * The 
king of Kalinga with hts harem and townsmen had retired 
to the forest on the sea-side and that while he was fully 
engrossed with the enjoyment of vernal pleasure, he was 
carried away by the Andhra king Jayasinha." Again in the 
records of che Ganga kings,™ the capital of Kalinga is described 
to have been embraced by the arms of the bellows of the sea. 
( sratfersraerq PETRI ). 
Thus from the illustrations cited above, we come to the con- 
clusion that the topography of *Tittibha Dampati Katha’ refers to 
Kalinga. But the question arises:; Was tt because Visnusarma 


10o Arthasastra (fifth edition), translated by Dr. R. Shamasastri, p. 49. 

1i Sivyu-ki, translated by 5, Beal (Susilgupta publication), vol. LV, 
P. 413. 

12. Raghu-vamsa, canto VI, verses 53, 54 and 57. 

13 Calcutta Review (March, 1931), p. 419, 

14 Epigraphia Indica, vol, Wl; Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, p. 143. 
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was a native of Kalinga, chat he could not fail co describe its 
charming beauty in course of the depiction of a story? OF course, 
it 1s not safe to give a final answer to this question until our 
assumption is supported by some more reliable evidences. 


Hence we give below some authentic data which give us the 
clue, to some extent, to connect Visnu$arma with Kalinga. 


Nomenclature: The Prologue of the Pafcatantra says: 

“afer GRATA sar afeated TARAI aa AEAN: 
Tavpeeafurtfads(bafqascuppgen AFTSATITASATA HATA TAT 
qa FA da: Jar tagia agafa- Rna fasi 
qug: "1 


From this passage we know that in the Deccan in the city 
of Mahilaropya there was a king called Amatasakti who had 
three sons viz., Bahusakt, Uyprasakt and Anaptaśaktı, He 
invited a scholar called Visnusarma who trained the three princes 
in the science of polity. 


For a critical and comparative study of the names of the 

passage, quoted above, we give below a few lines from an inscrip- 
tton. palaeopraphically assigned to the fifth century A.D." 
“ FOURS ZIT aaa Aaa NTA — WISCPSIP eC: 
afsaag eaaa saragkad MARNA dug un, 
gciraa: qaman af aaa aaaea aadh 
SIREWETORQTS:. .."!7 

From this inscription, we know chat Anantasakti Varma was 
the ‘Lord of Kalinga’ in the fifth. century A.D., and acquired 
the body as well as the kingdom through the mercy of bis 
glorious father ‘Sakti’. He was the ornament of the Mathara 
family. He commanded all the inhabitants who assembled at the 


village of Andoreppa. 


15 Pancanattra, ed, by Gokuldas Gupta, p. 2. 

16 Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XXVII pp. 175-79- 

17. Ibid., vol, XXX, p. 37. See also Inscriptruns ef Orissa, vol. I, 
part H, pp. 13-16. 
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Again, from a study of the early history of Kalinga, we 
understand that soon after the south Indian campaign of Samudra- 
gupta (c. 350 A. D.), the Mathara dynasty ruled over Kalinga 
till the first half of che sixth century A.D. 

So we are inclined to think that AnantaSakti, son of Sakti of 
the inscription, is che same as the AnantaSakti, son of Amarasake 
of the Paficatanira. Firstly, we find that the Pascatantra, which 
attained celebrity by the year 570 A. D., must have been 
written by Visnusarmà for Anantasake and his brothers, at least 
by the middle of the fifth century. The present inscription of 
Anantagakti Varman also belongs to the same period. Thus 
from the point of time, they are almost contemporary. 

Secondly, the inscription was discovered im the village of 
Andhavaram inthe Narasannapeta taluk of Srikakulam district 
in the Deccan. The Paficatantra also bears in it the stamp of 
south Indian origin, as already discussed. 

Thirdly, from the Paficatantra, we learn that Anantasakti 
and his brothers, who in their early career had no wisdom, were 
deeply benefited by Visnusarma, appointed by their father 
AmaraSakti. And from the inscription we find that Anantasake 
Varman acquired the kingdom through the mercy of his glorious 
father, Sakti. 

Thus a study of the prologue of the Pancatantra and the 
Andhavaram plates of Anantsaket Varma leads us to think that 
VisnuSarma was honoured by the Matharas of Kalinga. 

It may be pointed out that VisnuSarma uscs the names 
of some Brahmins. They are also found in the copper plate 
grants of the Kalihgan monarchs of the fifth century A.D. In 
one story he refers to a Brahmin called Haridatta—a name which 
is also found in the Brthatproscha grant of Umavarman (vide 
Paficatantra, ed. by Gokul Das Gupta, p. 49; and E. L, vol. XII, 
pp. 4-6). In another story, Visnusarma refers to another Brahmin 
called Devasarmá —a name which is also found in the Komarti 
plate of Candavarman (vide Paficatantra, p. 62; and E. I., vol. 
IV, pp. 142-45). So we may say in this context that, as 
Visnusarma was patronised by che Mathara kings of Kalinga, 
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he was acquainted with such names of the Brahmins, as are 
found in the Mathara records. 


At the conclusion, we like to point out that the name ‘Visnu- 
Sarma is found as a donee in more than one inscription belong- 
ing to the fifth century A.D. No doubt, there might be many 
Brahmins by the name of VisnuSarma, but it is well-known to all 
the students of epigraphy thar usually learned Brahmins were 
considered as worthy donees. One VisnuSarma of Atreya gotra 
was a donee in the Khoroshonda plates? of Visakhavarma. In the 
Baranga plates? of Umavarma, discovered by the present writer, 
‘Brahmana Visnusarma’ of Kasyapa gotra was the donee of the 
village called Hemandaka Agrahara. At present it would 
be far-fetched to imagine that Visnusarma of Khoroshonda or 
Baranga plates is the same as the author of the Paficatantra. 


But in this connection, our attention 1s at once drawn towards 
the Tandivada grant® of Prithvi Maharaja. “The date of this 
charter 1s controversial. But palaeographically ir may be assigned 
to the latter half of the 6th century or the early part of the 7th 
century A, D. In this record, one Visnusarma, who was the 
grandfather of the donee, is represented as— 


"SPINE a anaa aaa-aa A-a fana 
fgata: |’ 


e. one whose mind has been purified by the due performance 
of Agnistoma and other sacrifices and who has mastered the 
Sruti and Smrti. VisnuSarma of the  Tandivada plate, we 
think, may reasonably be identified with the author of the Pañca- 
tantra. — Visnusarma himself records in his work that he was 
at the age of eighty”? when he wrote his book and that he had 


18  Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XXI, pp. 23-25. 

19 Orissa Historical Research Journal, vol, VI, p, 105. 

20 Epigraphia Indica, vol, XXIII, pp, 83-89. 

21 See lines ro-11 of the grant; vide Inscriptions of Orissa, vol. I, 
part ll, pe 49. 

22 wwe anaana a füfug ata salar 
(See the prologue of Paficatantra) 
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attained wide celebrity among all students as an expert in 
Sástras? *( aganman weratfas ) | 
So it does not appear to be wide of the mark to identify 


Visnusarma of the Tandivada grant with Visnusarma, the author 
of the Paficatantra. 


A brief survey of the political history of Kalinga in the 
Gupta period gives us a clue about the Matharas who 
patronised VisnuSarma. Closely following the Daksinapatha 
campaign of Samudra-gupta, some kisgs of the Mathara and 
Vásistha lineage ruled over Kaltiga. 


In the 1nittal stage, their territory was confined to the modern - 
Ganjam district of Orissa and Srikakulam district of Andhra. 
The famous Mahendragiri of Puranic fame was the hill-fort. of 
those rulers, But under the Mathara kings like Ananta Sakti 
Varman, Sake: Varman and Ananta Varman, Simhapura™ and 
Pistapura® were the capitals of Kalinga. Under the Mathara 
kings, Kalinga, during the Gupta period, became a centre of 
Brahmanism and Vedic culture. They granted lands to the 
learned Prahmanas of different gotras like Kasyapa, Atreya, 
Vatsa, Dharadvaja and Devaráta. They also invited Visnusarma, 
that erudite scholar, who was an expert in Sruti and Smrt 
and a past master in all Sastras. He was eighty, when he 
was thus approached by Amara Saket who, in our opinion, is 
the same as Saka Bhattdraka, father of Ananta Saktivarman of 
the Andhavaram places. 

Bur these great Mathara kings who ruled from Krsnaveni 
m the south co the Mahanadi tn che North,?® seem to have been 
‘ousted by Prehvt Maharaja of Sri Rama Kasyapa gotra who 
issued his Tandivada yrant from Pistapura which was a strong- 
hold of the Macharas of Kalinga. Even when political strength 


23 Pancatantra, ed. by Gokuldas Gupta, p, 5. 

24 See Ragolu plate of Saktivarman (E. I. XH): Srigavara Pukota 
plates of Anantavarman (E. 1, XXH). 

25 Sakunake grant of Anantasaktivarman (U. ]. XXVII). 

26 Vide the Ningoudi plates of Prabhaujana Varman. 
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of che Matharas declined, their cultural tradition of patronising 
the learned Brahmins was continued by Prithvi Maharaja, 
who was a “Parama Brahmanya". Thus we find in his Tandivada 
grant"! that he granted the village of Tandivada to Bhava- 
Sarman who had studied 3000 sciences and written 20 com- 
mentaries. This great scholar was the son of Prtbuiiar man 
whose habit was to study, teach and comment on 3000 vidyas. 
And Prthvisármà was the son of Visnusarmà whose mind had 
been ` purified by the due performance of Agnistoma and other 
sacrifices and who had mastered the Sruti and Smrti. 


From the aforesaid account we come to the following 
conclusions : — 


1. VisnuSarma, the author of the Paricatantra, has indirectly 
referred to Kalinga as a country on the sea-side, which 
produces the best class of elephants. 


2, Kaliüga was very probably the homeland of VisnuSarma 
because Ananta Sakti (son of Amara Sakti) of che 
Kathamukham of che Paficatantra appears to be no 
other than Ananta Sakti Varman of the Mathara family 
of Kalinga. 


3. VisnuSarma, the author of the  PaZcatantra is, in all 
probability, the same as Visnusatmà, the grandfather 
of the donee of the Tandivada grant which was issued 
fron. Pistapura of ancient Kalinga. 


Sarat CHANDRA BEHERA 


27 See lines 10-19 of the charter (Juscriptions of Orissa, vol. 1, 
S. N. Rajaguru) 
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The Earliest A ge 


The «Vedic Mythology" by A. A. Macdonell outlines the 
physiography poetically described in the Rgveda in the following 
lines: — 

“According to the Rgveda she (the earth) abounds in heights, 
bears the burden of the mountains, and supports the trees of the 
forest in the ground ( wat). She quickens, for she scatters rain, 
and the showers of heaven are shed from the lightning of her 
clouds. She is great ( aĝ ), firm ( & ) and shining ( smit ).”” 

Besides a large number of rivers, lakes and waterfalls,’ 
deserts,? snow-clad mountains,* mountainous fringes or table lands? 
and shelving banks of the Ganga" are other topographic features 
mentioned in the Rgveda. Vigorous erosion by the river Saras- 
vati is alluded to in VI. 61. 2. The whole hymn VI. 61 gives 
the description of river banks, Further the River Hymns”? of 
the Rgveda funish poetic-cum-geographic account of a number 
of rivers. 

Perhaps the Rgvedic Aryans had the concept of knowing 
slopes also of a region by the help of rivers as is indicated in 
IX. 88, 6. 

By the time of the Sámaveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, the 
Indians had come to acquire sufficient knowledge of phystography 
and geomorphology. This is established by the following geo- 
graphical technical terms—sqgx (mountain slopes),? zfvur. (cleft or 
mmu), feet. (stony place), qaq (habitable place), sz (forest 


* This forms chapter IV of the present author's. thesis "Develop 
ment of Geographic knowledge in india.” (Ancient Period). 


ı p.88. 2 Mill. 7,10 
3 V. 83.10; VI. 62.2, etc. 4 Ketat. 4-5, 
5 Wilson's version. VILI. 85.2, 6 Vl, 45.31. 7 X.75 


8  Samaveda Prapathaka, M, 5-9. Text, 
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having a difficult communication), g3 (lake), at4 (rugged lands or 
bad lands),? tg (skirt of mountains), q3 (good soil), fafa (pebbly 
ground), ® and sqq (marshes)'', Like the Rgveda, Suklayajur- 
veda and Atharvaveda" also call a desert as eq or wg. In the 
Taittiriyasambita slope or a sloping place has been named as 
saq. In the Samaveda we come across a bricf. but fine descrip- 
tion of a river mouth—*......and asa wave of the sea opposite 
to the mouth of a river sends into it a portion of its water, "1 
The Prehvi sükta (XII) of the Atharvaveda furnishes a concise 
account of physiography—mountains, snow-capped mountain 
summits, forest lands, rocky places, high lands (aga), plain 
areas ( aq) and perennial streamy or slopes ( sq ). This Sükta 
refers to various types of rocks and different sotils of brown, black, 
red and other colours. | 

In the Gopatbabrabmana, the nomenclature for a meandering 
river is famta.’® It was also acquainted with two types of springs 
or falls, namely hot and cold.!* 


The Ramayana 


The celebrated epic reveals very rich and accurate knowledge 
of various types of geomorphological patterns— mountains and 
plateau topography, plains, swamps and deserts.** 

Some of the geomorphological patterns in the Ramayana are 
quoted below — 

“And romantic forests and woods, watery expanses of mighty 


volume, and mountain with Hat places," 


9 Taittiriyasambita, IV. 5.9, 1 (Keith). 
10 White Yajurveda, XVI. 37-45. 

11 Atharvaveda, l. 6.4. 

12 XXXIV. 24; p. 282 (Griffith). 


13. 1. 64. t4 Vl. 2,64. 
15 XIV, 4. p. 163. Stevenson. 
16 II. 8, 


17. aee MAARA... " ILS ( gg = a spring or falls). 
18 Vl, 22, 33 and 37. 
r9 II. 48, to (MND p. 323) 


UIQ., JUNE & srrr, 1962 11 
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"Rivers and rills and plateaus, caverns, and fountains,’ 


“That plain tract.””? “Sandy banks of rivers, ""?? 

“Those lands watered by the Ganga are dense and hard to 
track.” 78 | 

“That spot widening into a level plain measuring five yojanas 
was covered with thick grass,,,,,,0" it stood++-citrons and myro- 
balan.''24 

frqx— disintegrated ot cracked — rock,?? Xi THer— plateau, 
sgez—fountains; fisqzz—rillets, wanqta— cascade or falls,?* 
descent of a river, bridge of sand, mountain hollows, caves, 
cavities and rills,? and swamps ot’ marsh.** 

How after melting of snow, a mountainous topography be- 
comes charming is spoken of thus—feara4a aiia meme. 

Existence of mountains ‘in oceans is mentioned in III. 33. 
6 and VI. 50. 32. Further references to ocean deeps and 
submarine mountains are also found in IV. 41. 20 and IV. 420. 
30. The Ramayana has made very subtle observation of oceanic 
lake (like Cilka of Orissa).% 

The author of the epic has also marked “river erosion on 
non-resistent or soft steep river bank. 9* 

In Vil. 23.42 we read about the erosive action of the 
downpour of rain on mountains. 

Thus through a close study of the captoes, it can be easily 
seen that che following words of the celebrated geologist Edward 
Suess about che perfection of the physiographical knowledge of 
the ancient Hindus apply to none so aptly as to the outstanding 
literary masterpiece. “The Hindus have devoted a terminology 


20 IL. 54.42. 21 IJ, 56. 11. 22 IN, 55, 31. 
23 11.85. 4 (MND, p. 419). 

24 IL. 91. 29-30. 25 Il, g2. 10. 26 |i. 94. 11, 
27 IL 94. 13. 28 IL. 103. 25. 29 IH. 69. 5o. 


390 IV. 13. 6--grati fa a wars Rrécrfargen era ! 
fray 3 genfi ates fragerar u 
31. UL. 33.5. 32 V,7.15. 
33 1l, 14. 66. (The Kamyakasara of old). 
34 H, 63. 46; V. 34. 19; VIL, 14. 13, 
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much more perfect than our own to denote the superficial fixtures 
of the greund. and it is a question whether many of their designa- 
tions might not with advantage be more generally employed.’ 

The poet of the Ramayana has once referred to usara (barren) 
soil also. LT 100-68 again mentions usata or barren soil in 
the Paficavargas. i 

The magnum opus speaks of various types of rocksof different 
colours—green,?  coral,? blue, red, white, and black ‘ones 
together with others of diferent colours.?? | 

Two chapters (Bhüni Parva— 11 and 12) of the Bhisma Parva 
of the Mahābhārata contain considerable information on physio- 
gravhy. The Mahābhārata mentions large tracts of deserts several 
crimes.” — In a certain context the word «peg is used. Most 
probably it indicates the land from which now-a-days the appella- 
tion Delta is used. 

The Mebabbarata divides the Himalayan mountain into three 
reyions-—the outer Himalayas, the lesser Himalayas and the 
interior Himalayas.” — 1r appears tbat chose people had geomor- 
phologically or phystographically studied or at least carefully 
observed the preat mountain and on that basis distinguished its 
türee parts. 

The great epic describes the soil of a forest arca in these 
words. ‘tts soil was uneven and covered with blocks of stones, 
loosened from the hills.’ Tc unmistakably evinces that the author 
had carefully observed and was acquainted with the geomor 


phological process of solifluction or, soi! creep. 


Manu as the Specialet of Dakdargala 
Very little is known about the actual life of Mana, the great 
writer. Again 1t is not known with certitude how many such 


Manus have flourished: in ancient India. We are generally 


35 “The Lice of che eardy’, vol l, p. 4b 

36. VIL 86. 14. Tiki by Tilaka and MNO canto 99). 

3; HE 35.28. Eoo ar | 39 V.1.5. 
jo L79.2.. ai dL 27.3. (42 I, 69. 17. 
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acquainted vit Manu who wrote Manasmrti or Mánava-dbarma- 
$astra. But there appears to have been another Manu who was. 
a great scientist. Two scientific works are ascribed to Manu— 
Mainavaíulvasitra and Dakargala (the science of underground 
water and water-table). The treatise on Dakargala (or Dagaryala) 
by Manu i5 feferred to in the Vrhbatsambité.”® It is irrelevant in 
the present context to attempt at any detailed discussion. whether 
the authors of Manavasulvasütra and the Dakarpala were the 
same scientist. But there seems every likelihood that the writer 
of the Dakargala, referred co by — Varahamibira, flourished 
near about 400 B. C. or 200 B. C. by the latest. And as 
Varahamihira and his commentator Dhatrotpala (966 A. D.) 
allude to him in the. expression Caeci aaa TA oe dic 
“agar fathad ganag t respectively, it points to the [act 
that che celebrated scientist mast have written a full-fledged 
dissertation or qmi or science of underground water and 
water-table. 

Varáhamihira has relevantly drawn upon Manu's Dakargala. 
Even the expressions of his verses roo, 101, and 102 of the 
chapter 53 are borrowed from che lines of Manu, as is revealed 
by the latter's five verses quoted by Bhactotpala in the commen- 
tary of the aforesaid three stanzas of Vrbatsambita. Thus u i 
established chat the particular branch of geology under considera 
tion was scrupulously studied and cultivated in India several 
centuries before Christ and that i was developed by the indigeuous 
people altogether independently or without the lease foreign 


influence, 


Varahamihira has utilised to a greater extent another treatise 
ou the science of underground water and water table, written by 
Sarasvata. Rather the former appears to give a preference to the 


lacter over the Manavadakargala. So far absolutely nothing is 


43 Vol I, p. 734. 
44 Vrbatsambita, 53. 99 (volume ID), 
45 Commentary of the above verse, p. 732. 
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known about Sarasvata and kis work, though Varahamihira has 
mentioned him and Bhattotpala has quoted from his, treatise 
profusely. From this at least one thing is certain that 
Sarasvata’s work existed in the time of Bhattotpala, which the 
latter used frequently. Sudhakara Dwivedi, the renowned 
editor of the Vrbatsambiti (vols. L and ll) puts a question 
in the beginning of. vol. Il as to who Sarasvata was. But 
his querry remains unanswered. Researches on  Sàrasvata 
should be taken up in right earnest and de novo searches 
made for his work in various MS libraries inside and outside 
India. Similarly, the full text of, Manava Dukargala is 
another desideratum. 


Now so far as the subject proper, the science of 
underground water and water-table is concerned, a brief survey 
of chapter 53 of the Vrbatsambita designated as ‘“Dakargalam”’ 
is furnished below and we shail rest content with ir, as it 
embraces both the precursers Sdrasvata and Manu and in 
the literature of the posterior ase little is available on this 
topic. 

Apart from the wider term *Dakárgala,"" there are two other 
technical terms few and feria (occurring in Bhattotpala's 
commentary of verse 62) used in this Chapter (53). The 
former implies arteries of water or streams and the latter of 


water-table, 


Verses 3, 4, and 5 inform usthat the sub-terranean streams are 
ramified in all the quarters. Verse 1 tells us that at some places 
water table is higher and at ethers it is lower. From verse 2 we 
learn that water-table is a fountain of rain water. Water which 
falls from the sky originally lias the same colour and the sane 
taste, but assuines different colour and tasteafter coming down on 
the surface ot the earth and after percolation, Then in the later 
verses are given tlie modes of occurrence cf sub-terranean. water 
and ics depth ac different places. In these verses sometimes 
scientific facts are mixed with imaginary concomittances. But 
the rock or soil structure. and depth of water-table trom the 


^ 
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surface of the earth ts generally described correctly. Pervious and 
iiuprevious strata are also referred to.*? 


~ 


From the point of view of occurrence of subterranean 
water, Varahamihira has discussed three types of regions— 
sa’ (area where water is not in abundance), saq! (where 
there is abundance of water at a comparatively small depth 
from the ae of the carth) and Marudesat? ( mały or desert 
tract). | 


The occurrence of underground water in the desert region is 
quire accurately described by versatile Varaham:hiza. He says 
that sub-tetraaean streams or water-table in the desert region 
tzkes the shape ofthe neck of a camei and is ata great dept 
trom the surface. Geological strata scheme of the modern 
artison will fully cortoborates this. (Cf the diagram given below). 
Latef in verse 102 is described bow water occurs in a moune 
taneous region. 


ARTESIAN WELL / 


A OSS SS 6 | COUR 
Uu a 


» \ fRMEADL E LAy:x HALK & 
cum . ` ZR (oF C 


NAN AN SS 
RAMA AAW 
GU TL eS 





(Artesian wells sre now-a-days a common phenomenon 
iz all advanced desert tracts, for example Austraita, 
Algeria and other regions (Indian inclusive). 


46 Verse 7, and with a little difference in meaning, verse 112. 
47 Verses preceding 47. 

48 Verses following 47. 
\ 49 Verse 62, and the following ones. 


5° 53-62. 
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in the verse 104 we read that pebbly and sandy soil of 
copper colour makes water astringent; brown-coloured soil gives 
rise to alkaline water; yellowish soil makes water briny; and in 
blue soil underground water becomes pure and fresh. 


Grammarians 

in Panini’s Astadpyayi (600-700 B C.), we come across 
- several important geomorphological patterns. The grammarian 
calls a river moving and breaking its banks as für and one 
whose waters outflow the banks as sque.) Glacier is named as 
fgarit.^ Melting of snow is referred to as feasg.®? To a desert 
he gives che Vedic name 24.9 A low iand or a land at the foot 
of the mountain and table land or a high-land are referred to as 
staat and  srfüreper respectively, Patanjali (200 B. C.), however 
understood by sqarer a low land in the sense of a valley.55 


~ Arthasastva and Nitifastra 


Topography and Geomorphology have noc been left out of 
the campus of the versatile genius ef Kautilya (4th century B.C.). 
At a certain piace in his Arthasastra he refers to elaborate land 
utilisation survey, which must have necessitated extensive 
knowledge of valid topogeaphy.® In another context he talks 
of “such varieties of land as forests, villages, waterfalls, level 
plains and uneven ground," (and most probably implicitly of 
others also) ‘‘stretching between the Himalayas and ocean,’ 
All this evinces that he must have been a student of not 
only topography, but also to some extent of geomorphology. 
At various places he speaks of fertile, infertile, cultivable, 


sr Astadbyayi—Text and Eng. Trans by S. C. Bose, IE. 1,15,p. 392. 
52 IV. 1. 49. p. 633. 

53 VIL 4. 29. p. 1254. 

54 IV.2. 121. p. 741. 

55 India in tbe time of Parafijali, by B. N., Puri, p. 70. 

56 Partl, Adhikarana 2, chap 35. 3. 


rtr ana 


57. Shamasastri, p. 412 
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uncultivable and waste land, which reveals chat he must have 
possessed good knowledge of the science of soil also." 

In the Sukraniti (200 B. C.) also “barren and rocky soils??? 
and ‘uneven grounds’ ® are mentioned which indicate know- 
ledge of difkerent types of soils. 

Verses g to 15 of the Kamandakiya-niiisara (C. 320 D. C) 
indicate that elaborate topographic studies must have been in 
vogue for military purposes? apart from the revenue require- 
ments, Rendering of verse 11 would saflictently warrant this 
statement, ‘Devoid of sandy soils, mud, earthen mounds, 
gravels and stones and free frorn marshes, creepers, pit, trees, 


sand such like things.” 


x 


various Puranas 


The Vays Parana refers to various types of topography, 
namely, Jakes, dales, barren tracks rocky troughs between 
mountains ( sreagfaft ) and longitudinal troughs lying between 
two flament like mountains, rocky expanses? and dark mown- 
tain bowels. The chapter also speaks of a large number of 
hot springs in a mountainous tegion-—''qwqr ater car arit fàs 
Waa Aage war au” 

o h Markandeya Purāņ: we come across a peculiar tvpe of 
topography found ‘sn the Kimpurusavarsa and seven other 
countries" where water bubbles up from the ground.®® The Visnu 
Purana informs us of obliteration of relief due to dissolut'onal 
erosion in these picturesque words. The chree worids, con- 
sumed by these suns, become rugged and deformed all over their 
. mountatns, rivers and seas and the earth bare of verdure, and 


destitute of moisture alone remain reset bling in appearance the 


58 Ibid., p. 362-4 
59 1V.2.230 (Eug. Trans, by B. K. Sarkar). 
6o LV. 7. 268. ; 


61. XIX, p. 250 (M. N, Dutta), | ' 
62 Chapter 38. 63 38.36. ` 64 38. 45. 
65 38,68, 66 38.77. 67 38. 78. 


68 56. 21-22, es “7 69 VI. 3. 21-23. 
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back of tortoi$e" Submergence of landinass due to the invasion 
ot activity of ocean is also alluded to.” 

The Pauranic geographers must ‘have been acquainted with 
the great obliteration of relief through tectonic processes, upheavals 
and vigorous erosion, as the Matsya Purana says: “Further to it 
(Jagadhara) is the inaccessible Narada mountain where were in 
ancient time the two mouncains of Narada and Parvata.’’” 
The Garuda Purana has recognised the exceptional erosive power 
of water which is said to be 'deatli or senility to mountain" 
(såa) mmn wur )/^ In a’ certain context the Padma perhaps 
speaks of sand dunes,'? ( areparfiaft ). | 

With slight variation several Puranas'* classify the soils of 
subterranean regions (seven Patalas) in seven categories (1) block; 
(2) white or yellowish; (3) blue or red, (4) yellow; (5) gravelly, 
(6) Huly or boulder, and (7) golden hued. | 

A large number of the Puranas? assert that on the Meru- 
mountain four types of soils or rocks are found, namely, white 
in the east, yellow in the south, black on the west and red 
on the north. 

The Padma-Purina recognise? five types of rocks—quartz 
(metamorphic rocks); blue rocks (most probably granite and the 
akin oncs). Indra blue rocks (perhaps a special variety of granite), 
yelio:w rocks, and white rocks (marble or stearite?). In Varaba- 
Furdna some particular type of rock has been given che appella- 
sien of xiafzrar (réd rock or red sand stone). 

The Vrbatsambita also. mentions a large variety of rocks 
purtneable and impermeable rocks ( gae and meum j” 
black-rociks'* ( asata ), white rocks, whitish rocks, white 

j> ieul. bay. lans; p. 438. 

yr RAPE I: 72 115, 10, Z3. OP cok 

74) Beahmiaind.s (Punah XX. 13:14; Brabma, XXI. 3; Skanda 
(Mahcsvara-khanda (Kaum, khanda), 39. 2; Visnu Il. 5. 3. 

75 Varaba, 25. 15-17; Vayu, 34. 47°48; Markandeya, 54. 14. 
. 76 Utcarakhanda 221, 7 to 10, 

77 53.7: 78 53.11. 
79 53.10. O! 8o 53.20. 


1HQ.. JUNE & SEPT., 1962 12 
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and black,®? yellowish,? brownish,®? frog-coloured,®* Kuluth- 
hued,® green® and copper rocks?" (cuprite-chalcopyrite). 

In this work four types of soils are recognised — white, red 
yellow and black and their smells are given to be those of clari- 
fied butter ( ga), blood, grains and wine respectively," The 
four classes are said to have four different tastes-—sweet, 
astringent, acid and bitter or pungent respectively.” 


Works on Architecture 


The Manasara is perhaps the earliest (circa 25 B. C.) and 
the most important achitectural treatise extant and known so far 
which furnishes considerable information on soils, their colour, 
taste, texture and smell and slope of a region. 

In chapter II], it recognises four types of soils. The fist 
type is said to have white colour, and sweet and fragrant taste; 
the second ts reddish in colour and bitter in taste; the third 
yellowish in colour and sour in taste, and the last one has black 
colour and pungent taste. In the following: chapter it states 
of clayey, scratchy and crusty soil, without husks, ashes and 
gravels."' Then later on we read about vatious odours of soils— 
those having the smell of honey, oil, clarified butter, burnt things, 
bird, fish and dead body. 

The same subject is dilated upon in the second and third 
chapter of the Mayamatam (a little earlier or later than Mánasára). 
it speaks of six types of smell of soils—those having the odour of 
Pumnága, nutmeg or jasininum grandiflorum, lotus, paddy, rose 
or a particular Hower ( qre@) and animals,” In the third verse 
it talks of homogeneous, solid, adhesive and smooth soil. In the 
following two verses it gives six varicties of soils having six 
different tastes—sweet, salty, sour, pungent, astringent and chilli- 


81 53. 44. . 82 53, 26, 83 53. 30. 
84 53.32. 85 53. 36. 86 53. 46. 
87 53.71. 8B 52, 94. 89 52. 95. 
go Ilf. 18 to 29 (lines). 

gt IV, 18-19 (line). ` 92 IV. 21-22 (lines). 


93 + Mayamatam-III. 2-3, 
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bitter. In the same verses it recognises a pigeon coloured soil 
also. l 

The Samarááganasitradbara typifies three varieties of terrain 
aa, WaT and ordinary." Jangala is a desert or an arid tract 
with black sou. Riverine fertile tract having a higher and easily 
accessible water-table is styled as Anüpa. The ordinary terrain’ 
combines the characteristics of the former two. The same 
authority repeats the information on the subject given by its 
predecessors,” 

The Hayasirjapattcaratra (between 400 and 800 A. D.) 
exhibits similar knowledge in its chapter VI. The Manasollása 
os Abbilasitarthacintamani treats of examination of soil and tract 
oi battlefield, 9? 

All the above authorities in their aforesaid chapters recognise 
various types of slope (aq). The Aparajitaprecha (12th or 
13th century A, D.) gives eight kinds of slope? This clearly 
evinces that the ancient Indian knew a lot about ‘slope and its 
determination.” 

In the Susrutasambita (200 B. C.) also we have a discussion 
on soil oz ground examination, According to this medical treatise 
there are two types of soil examination—(i) general and (ii) 


special, From the general examination of a soil, we learn whether 


94 Vil 2 to 6, 

,95. VILL 48-45, 59, 05. 

96  Vin$ad 2, ch. 20. 1168-69. 

97 Edited by P. A Mankad, Intro. p. XCIV. Eight kinds of 
slopes are— Nfa, sadfa, aada, anata, ufadifa, amt, 
qm, <tfy and wadifa. 

98 There is another class of literature known as Agamas falling in the 
pale of Tantric treatises which also contains some geographical materia] 
on soil, orientation and the like, but that makes no new or 
special addition, Hence it has been generally omitted. The Agamas are 
28 in number and most probably were composed between pre-Christian 
era and 7th or 8th c. A, D., the most important being sgfipgpr, 


qam gaara and SUR. Here the date is based on “A 
J 
History of Indian Literature" by Winternitz, vol J, p. 598. 
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it is full of holes, boulders, pebbles, anthills, uneven sandy, 
fertile or alkaline, bereft of joints or crevices, having higher or 
lower watet-table, smooth and adhesive, soft and resistent to 
running water, and black, white and red in colour.” Special 
type of soil examination gives its five characteristics. Soil 
or earth which is pebbly, resistent, heavy, black, blue aid 
abounding in vast vegetation cover is said to possess 
earth-characteristics ( gexlpmgPrg ) That which is smooth, 
adhesive and has a higher water-table, profuse humus and 
sufficient vegetation cover 1s known to be endowed with 
water-characteristics ( aagugfig ). Soil having various colours 
strewn with small gravel aud scattered vegetation cover is said to 
be possessed of five characteristics. Dry, rough and ash-coloured 
soil with their trees having small amount of moisture in their 
veins is acknowledged to be of wind-characteristics. Soft or 
even or homogeneous ( summ ) soil of unindentified qualities and 
water-table, full of useless trees, specially large mountainous 
onés and dark in colour is said. to be of sky characteristics.” 
The same tome asserts that according to several authorities chere 
are soils of various colours——red, brown, yellowish, blue, deep 


yellow and white. 19* "e 


Jaina Works 


. The Vrbatksetrasamasa is a reputed Jaina geographical treatise 
of the 6ch or ath century. Apart from dealing with the tradi-, 
tional geography, it has tried to probe into novel branches 
of che science. In the first Adhikara!?? 


about geographic features, source, mouth and course of rivers. 


are given some speculations 


These enunciations are couched in such phraseology as appear 
to be auite scientific and mathematical conforming to some 
hydrographical or hydrological law, buc actually they contain 
a very small grain of truth. One example would suffice. 
«The dimension of a river at its mouth when it enters ocean is 


99 Siitrasthana, chapter VI, para 3. 
100 lbid., para 4. l ror Ibid., para 5, 
102 Verses 226-232, 
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ten times that it possesses at its source in a lake or the like,” 
The commentator, Malayagiri (between 1500 to 1250 A.D.), 
illustrates this theorem with an example. He says, “The Ganga’ 
and Sindhu at their source possess a dimension of 6 yojanas and 
a kro$a (2 miles); this gives their expanse at the mouth tobe 
62 yojanas and 2 kroSas according to the above enunciated, 
law, 194 

The Prajfapana of Ayya Sama (Arya Syama, 250 B.C.) 
classifies!’ tercains and ores into forty categories: — 1. gravelly 
(rough and abounding in small pieces of stones); 2. sandy; 3. upal 
' (several varieties of rocks and ores); 4. rocks; 5. salt or sale-rock; 
6. Alkaline or barren soil; 7 to 13. ores of iron and the like; 
14. diamond; 15-16-17. other rock structures; 18. Antimony 
19. coral or coral reefs; 20. mica; 21-22, sand of mica (schist); 
23. Gomedak (a variety of precious stone); 24. Rucaka (a precious 
stone); 25. Arika ( aa ) (some stone); 26. crystaline rocks; 
27. some red stratum; and 29 to 40. gems, granite and meta- 
morphic rock and sedimentary ores (like mineral sandal). 

Inthe same work the preceding aphorism typifies seven 
classes of soil: 1. black; 2. blue (perhaps produced by granite anc 
kindred rocks; 3. red laterite); 4. yellow; 5. white; 6. brown 
clayey and .7. Panakamrttika (alluvial, debris deposition and 
clayey loam). It is creditable to recognise such scieatific 
classification of soils. 

The Jivajivabhigamopaigam also furnishes some information 
on the scienze of sod. te recognises six types of soils! 1, fine 
grained clay; 2. pure sol found in mountainous regions; 3. 
Manabéila (some rocky soil); 4. sandy; 5. pebbly and coarse; and 
6. that abounading it: stones and boulders. 

The Malay agiri commentary on the above aphosism surmises 


about the approximate age of each of above soils. He says, 


103 1,2275. 

104 The commentary on the above verse. 

105 Chapter I, sūtra 15, with commentary of Malayagiri. 
106  Pratipatti 3, uddesa 2, sūtra 101. 


~ 
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"The first soil continues fora thousaud years; the second for 
twelve thousand years; tie third for fourteen thicusand years; 
the fourth for sixteen thousand years; tne fich. for eighteen 
thousand years; aud che ast one, for twenty-twothousand years.” 
Mast probably these statements embody some trath, 


eo Duddbist Literature 


— 


The Anguttaranikaya classifies'*? lakes into four categories 
ona queer fundamental divisions—a. shallow appearing deep; 
2. deep appeaiag shaliow; 3. shallow appearing shallow and 

4. deep appearing deep. 

. In the Digdanikéya a shelving beach has been termed as 
vag". The Sumasursirajdiaka has used the word faaqa for 
what is now-a-days known as river-meander.!?-. In the Samyatta 
Nibáya there is another allusion co the determination of slope.'!? 
The Dbammapada Atthakatha'’ mentions several types of soil 
“sven uneven, abounding tn mud, abounding in grand, black, 
red, clay and red clay.” E 

In a Jātaka®* subterranean water and its „science ‘are also 
referred to.. As has already been discussed, this science has great : 


antiquity in [ndia , 
i MAYA ProSap TRIPATHI 


107 Angsttara Nikaya (D. T. S. London-1895-1900), Part IH, p 105. 
Ancient Indians made still more close study of lakes, In the Manusmrti 
a lake has been termed as qa?" (IV. 203). Its commetator Kullukabhatta 


(between 1150 to 1300) cites a very scientific verse from the Chandoga- 
parisista providing the definition of such a lake “qq: aganit a 
afata a frat at ar adt-emez-qer water oft-atfaa n. “ Water- 
bodies which are 4000 cubit ( Ziq ) in dimension and which have no 
movement are not called rivers, but lakes ( Tat: ae 

108 Part I, p. 283, footnote 2. 

109 No. 208, p. 155, edited by Fauseboll, Eng. Trans. by Cowell, 

110 Eng. Trans. by Mrs Davids and Woodward, Vol V, p. 195. 

111 Eng. Trans, Burlingame, 1921, Part H, p. 29. l 

112 Vannupatha Jataka (No, 2), Eng. Trans, Cowell, p. 11. 

113 CE. anterior page (Dakárg:lam). l 
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Comments on the Balance of Power 
iu Central india 
300—000 A.D, 


- 


Ic has been wondeted often. by historians as to how quickly 
and mysteriously, as it were, empires and kingdoms, mature and 
in the apogee of their prosperity, had almost overnight disappeared 
into apparent oblivion, and their historical records become 
abruptly sundered. Ie is interesting here to observe that 
this appears to be almost a cyclic process—a feature marking 
almost all the important kingdoms in certain crucial 
periods of ancient Indias history, end might have very 
relevant reasons underlying them. There were aslo factors 
of geography operating in many of these cases, “converting some 
of the tracts into crucial zones for the sustenance and security 
of prosperous kingdoms. Notwithstanding that, it has to be 
admitted also thar physicai might and sheer superiority in 
defence and attack coatributed to the fortunes of the kingdoms 
at stake.. Curiously enough, however, all the coacerdant or 
discordant notes of the fortunes of the kingdoms did not 
vicate the inter-play of artistic, cultural and civilizing "trends all 
through their realtus, 

Que such crucial zone was the Ceniral Indian tract, once 
the kingdom of the glorious Vakátakas of Upper Deccan. As we 
know, there were two branches of this royal family, viz., the main 
‘branch of the northern parc and the Basim (or Vatsa Gulma) 
branch of the southern part, The period was from the middle of 
the 3rd cent, to the early 6th cent. A.D. During this period, che 
fortunes of this family curred from the comparatively humble 
circumscances to the times of Pravarasena [I—whose royal 
Dowager Queen mother Prabhavatigupta was the daughter of 
Do less a person than the Gupta Emperor Candragupta I—and 
of Harisena of the Basim clan. 

It is strange that the originator of the family, Vindhyasakti 
is mentioned ‘only in the Ajanta record of the Basim group 
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and not elsewhere. Altekar held that this non-mention was 
perhaps due to his not having attained real royal status which 
was attained for the first time only by his son Pravarasena i. 
[t has also been noted by historians that Vàlkàtakas ceased to 
assume imperial titles after the reign of Pravarasena I who 
brought more or kss the whole of Deccan under his sway. 
In this period 325-360 A.D. there was the rise of the 
imperial Gupta dynasty. Particularly the campaigns of 
Samudragupta who, along with Candragupta, assumed the 
titles of Maharayadhiraia for the first time were directly connec- 
ted with the fall of the Vakataka Rudrasena from the royal status. 
But two schools of historians have offered opposite views on the 
nature of the relationship between the Vakdtakas and the 
Guptas. Jayaswal and others had opined that there was regular 
enmity between these two groups and even that Samudragupta 
was responsible for the overthrow and death of Rudrasena I who 
is equated by these scholars with Rudradeva (of Aryavatta) of 
Samudragupta's pillar inscription ac Allahabad. — Altekar, taking 
the opposite view, held that had this feud existed, we 
would not have seen the selection of Prabhavatizupta as the 
bride for the son and successor of Rudrasena Il, Here it 
becomes necessary to add some comments on this apparently 
contradictory state of affairs. On the one hand, we note that 
the Vakatakas were a very powerful and flourishing dynasty 
under Pravarasena I, In terms of temporal supremacy, they 
would constitute an obstacle to any other imperial aspirant in 
North India. That the Vakataka dynasty had one foot in the 
Aryavarta and another in the Deccan ts also clear from the 
fact of their affiliation and association with the BharaSivas of 
Pawaya (Gwalior), which fact they emphasised in the invocatory 
part of their grants—particularly where it is stated thar the 
Bharasivas had the honour of having performed ten 
Asvamedlas on the Gangetic banks. The Nagas and early 
Vakatakas obviously were the rivals of the Guptas in this period. 
Thus we can legitimately infer not only that Vakatakas had 
as much stake in Aryavarta as in the Deccan, but also that the 
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E 
Rudrasena mentioned in Samudragupta’s inscription would 
be none other than Rudrasena I, if he was such a Sgure as 
to merit mention in the Digvijaya of Samudragupta. The 
question however remains inexplicable as to how the Gupta 
house having caused the standard of the Vakataka house to 
be lowered directly or indirectly, brought about a marriage 
alliance with them. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
alliance between the Guptas and the Vakatakas was nothing but 
a political device. A complete downfall of the Vakataka dynasty 
would create a political vacuum in upper Deccan and Central 
India, and the resultant clash of claimants for this region would 
not have been in the interests of the status and security of the 
Gupta royal house. Perhaps there was an internal cleavage 
between the northern and southern branches ot the Vakataka 
clan, in events like Prabhavatigupta nor taking any help 
from  Vindhyasena aud  Pravarasena Il of Basim branch 
who were ner contemporaries during the period of her 
Regency. Indeed, there are many reasons to think that 
the seeming outward cohesion of the Vakataka kingdom 
in D:ccan was mainly due to the efforts of the Basım clan, 
and that it wes Vindhyasena or Vindhyasaka ÍI of the Basim 
clan and not Prichvisena I of the direct line, who was responsible 
for the conquest of the Kuntala country, as now clarified by 
fresh readings of che Ajanta inscriptions of Cave XVI by Mirashi. 
Vindhyasaker ruled over a fairly extensive kingdom which 
included the old Berar, Khandesh and the present north-castern 
Maharastea tracts of Poona, Nasik, Satara, ctc. Indeed, when 
the Gupta empire itself crumbled after the death of Budhagupta 
towards the end of the sch cent. A. D., we find Harisena, 
the most important king of the Basim clan, making the best 
usc of the confusion and bringing under his subjugation 
Central India, Malwa, Gujarat, ctc., as claimed in the Ajanta 
record, 

In this period, we find arrayed around the Vakataka kingdom 
of Central India, the Kosalas of Chattisgarh, the Nalas and 
Somavamsis of Bundelkhand, the Kalacuris, the Traikutakas and 
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Ksatrapas in tue west, the Visnukundins, Calukyas, Kuntalas, 
Rastrakutas, etc., in the south; 

. The Bundelkhand inscriptions at Nachne-ki-talai and Ganj 
inform us ofa king Vyaghraraja owiny allegiance to the Vaka- 
taka king Prichvisena. Altekar claimed thac this Vyaghraraja 
was not the same person mentioned to be defeated by 
Samudragupta, and chat Samudragupta's sway over Sapar district 
of Madlyapradesh was achieved only through Kavuśsämbt, 
Citraķūşə and KĶaliñjar, and not through Satna, Katni aud 
Jabalpur, basing his claim on the strength of che Cupta 
inscriptions found in the formér and not found ta the latter 
link-tract. e is, however, agtecable to this Vyazhra being 
of the Ucchakalapa clan—contemporory to Prithvisena li 
(c. 460-480 A.D.)—and who were feudatiories of the Guptas, 
and used the Imperial Era also. In any event, it is clear 
that Bundelkhand was under the sphere of influence both of the 
Guptas and of the Vakarakas, and in case of any rupture, tbe 
local kings would have asserted their independence. 

The Ksatrapas had been the northwestern neighbours of 
the Vakátakas, ana tadeed bad been under the sway of thc 
iatter. during the ast part of rhe ach cent. A.D. -Actuatly 
the marriage between Prabhadvatigupta and Rudrasena JJ 
was to’ help the conquest of Gujarat and Saurastra by the 
" Gupras who presumably wanted an able and dependable ally 
in the southern Hank to help troop movements. The Ksatrapas 
were thus waiting to be freed from the sway and influeuce of the 
Vakatakas. - l | 

The Nalas of Chattisgarh and Bastar are clearly found 
to have run into the eastern parc of the Vak3taka 
territory, almost upto their capital Nandivardhana, in the time 
of Nala kine Bhavadatta Varman who is to be placed, on 
palaeograplucal data, in tbe middle of the 5th cent. A.D. 
This shows tliat in the time of accession of Narendrasena, the 
very heart of the Vakataka territory was vulnerable co Nala 
attack. The latter very soon regained the lost territory after 
inflicting a heavy blow on the Nala capical itself, probably 


t 
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in the time of che Nala king Skandavarian. The Nalas thus 
kept an uneasy feudatory status under the Väkātakas for a while. 
In a similar way, if the sudden, though short-lived, successes of 
Mahamat:ra, the Sarabhapura king against the Vakitaka king 
Prichvisena IL, and temporary occupation of Berar and south 
Madhyapradesh be any cluc, the imperative necessity of a 
vigorous leader for keeping the Vakacaka banner flying in full 
glory could not be underestimated. | 

. Again, we find that the Trikurakas from the west, in 
north Konkan, with a coinage and regnal era of their own 
(c 445-475 A.D.) hed entered into Vakàtaka duminions and 
despite the temporary staving off of the enemy by Prithvisena, 
they had not stopped with this initial thrust but carried tc 
further io che reign of the next Traikutaka king Vyaghrasena. 
Indeed, at the time of the last king Prithvisena I] of the main 
Vakataka line, we find no sign of sturdy stewardship of the ship 
of State and it was the competence of king Harisena of the Basim 
line that kept the downfall of the dynasty from materialising 
itself. Actualiv, Harisena ts described Ajanta record as the 
conqueror of Avanti, Kuntala, Kahüga, Ko$ala, Trikuta and 
Lata. | 

The celebrated Kalacurts were ruling over a fairly exten- 
sive country comprising parts of Gujarat, Khandesh and Malwa. 
They appear to have conie inco possession of the territories 
held by the Vakatakas, in the middle of the 6th cent. A.D., 
and we have three kings of the line Krsnataja, Sankaragana 
and Buddharaja. The Western Calukyas under Mangalesa, and 
later, Pulakesin had co bring them under effective subjugation. 
That why we find may be a reason in places like Ellora, coins 
of Kalacuris—presumably indicating an effective sway over that 
arei, prior to Calukyas. 

That the Rastrakiicas were in sufficient control of some 
tracts in Central India prior to their consolidation and worsting 
of the Calukyas is now little disputed. The different Rástraküta 
chieftains ruling at various places do' not appear to be an 
unified ruling dynasty. By clie Tiwarkhed plates of Nannaraja 
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dated A.D. 611, the Narmada Tapti doab comprising modern 
Betul District and the neighbouring tracts of Madhyapradesh 
are found to be under Rastraküta chieftains. These wete wrested 
` from them only by Pulakesin H. 

The Kadambas of Kuntala in south Karnataka had already 
matrimonial relationship with the Vakatakas. The mother of 
Prithvisena II was a Kuntala princess. Narendrasena married a 
daughter of a king of the Kuntala country, perhaps of Kakustha- 
varman, The rulers like Kakusthavarman, MrgeSavarman and 
Ravivarman were powerful and illustrious, and their liaison with 
the Guptas and the Vakatakas was to enlarge the scope of 
cheir own territorial jurisdiction at an opportune moment, 

Al these allies, rivals and feudatories were keeping a 
watchful eye on the progress of tie between the Vakataka and 
the Gupta Royal Houses and when that tie snapped with che 
death of Harisena in 570 A.D., they established themselves 
corresponding adjacent tracts of the erstwhile Vakataka kingdom. 

It required great guts on the part of Harisena to cackle all 
the potential opponents, We find that efforts were made by 
every king to strengthen his bonds with his confederates in 
order that he may bide his time to catve out a territory at 
the propitious hour. The mother of Prithvisena Il of the direct 
Vakataka clan was a Kuntala princess. The bride of Madhava- 
varman Í, the son of the Visnukundin Vikramendra was a 
Vakataka princess. And above all the marriage of Prabhavati- 
gupta with Rudrasena Il was motivated by considerations of 
statecraft. As the Gupta dynasty disintegrated, the Vakataka 
kingdom was likewise dismembered, 

This is analogous to what happened in the 4th cent. A.D. in 
the lower Deccan where Iksvaku kingdom of the lower Krişna 
a host of dynasties like the Salankayanas, Abhiras, Pallavas, 
Calukyas, etc. bit into. In ancient India, political power was 
entirely sustained by military might and the individual calibre 
and intrepid character of the kings and their diplomacy. When ` 
this was lacking in any given situation, disintegration set in. 
Kings who became connoisseurs of art and culture and patrons 
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of religion might have endeared themselves to their people and 
might have raised fitting memorials of art and architecture in 
their wake, but if political stamina was lacking, they almost 
invariably left the kingdoms open for the rival movements and 
political leadership shifted places in conszquence. Art and cul- 
tute, no doubt, moved across political boundaries and enthused 
the craftsmen and the votaries alike. The same was the case 
with the Vakacaka kingdom. The Vakataka dynasty was 
: responsible for the interplay, in the cultural sphere, of many 
elements such as Gupta, Kalacuri and Calukya as at Ajanta 
and Ellora. We know enough of the power-conflict which 
was raging around Central India in the period between 275-500 
A.D. ‘from’ the. time of. Pravarasena | to the time of 
Harisena of Basim clan, to note chat if there was any formative 
stage for the clear polarisation of political hegemony and 
consolidation of kingdoms into empires in the sequel, it was 
here in the Vakataka tract and in the 3rd to 6th cent. A, D. 
The sequel is interesting in that the whole of Aryavarta 
again became cne under Harsa, the entire Deccan virtually 
under Calukyas and Rastcakiigas, and the lower south under 
the Pallavas. The lesser. royal families either fell out of the 
combat or were neutralised in the conflict. Thus, howsoever, 
gallant and prosperous it was, the disintegration of the Vakataka 
realm, followed the same pattern as the Gupta the [ksvaku 
and the Western Calukya dynasty after the mighty Pulakesin II, 
all of which collapsed 1n the inevitable cyclic process of balance 
of military power by the fall of a unitary and dominant 
leader. 

K. V. Sounpara RAJAN 


The Professional Jesters of the Vedic Age 


Jests have formed in all times and climes a very light but 
pleasant diversion for people of all ages and positions, and the 
necessity of these has been felt equally by kings and commoners 
either for relief after. languid hours or for relaxation after 
prolonged physical and mental strain. It is for this reason that 
jesters have been found to exist from eatly times in civilized 
societies in the different parts of the earth, and people, naturally 
inclined to or equipped for jesting, have often taken it up as a 
delightful profession for easy solution of their bread problem. 
In India, as in other countries, there have been professional 
jesters to amuse people of varied positions in life, but their 
function and use have been, in many respects, unique and quite 
different from those of the fun-makers of the other parts of the 
world. The evidence of the early Sanskrit works shows that the 
jesters attached to the royal assemblies in ancient India enjoyed 
a position of high respect, They were given by their royal 
masters the status of Sacivas (Counsellors) and treated as trusted 
friends (vayasya, sakha), because they served the latter not only 
as amusing fun-makers giving relief to their taxed mind and 
nerves but also as witty and extremely cautious guides and 
psychologists guarding them constantly against dangers from 
enemies. That chis position and function of the jesters of 
ancient India was not a later development but had its beginning 
as far yack as in the Vedic period, is shown by a verse of the 
© Rg-veda itself which runs as follows: 
a$vo voiha sukham rathám hasanam üpamantrináh/, 
ex see Vürin magdūká icchatindrayendo pari srava/ f, 


(ix. 112. 4). 


In this verse the expression *hasanàm | upamantrinah 
(icchanti)’, which is highly significant and important for our 
purpose, is explained by Sayana thus: 
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'upamantrinah upamantravanto narma-sacivāb — hasanàm 
upahasanam vacam icchanti’.? 


So, according to Sdyana, it refers to the coaxing pleasure- 
companions who want fun-maling for che creation of laughter. 
The said verse has been quoted in full in Yaska’s Nirukta, and 
Mukunda Sarman explains the words ‘hasanam upamantrinal’ 
in the same way and even in almost the , same words as those 
of S3yana. K., F, Geldner also takes the word *upamautrin! in 


i These words occur in Sàyana's. explanation of the said verse of the 
Rg-veda, which russ as follows : 


volha laksyaia desam = prapayan a$eah sukham kalyánam catham 


icchatt/ upamaatriuah 22 upabasanám vacam icchanti/ 
s es yathd a .. mandükah vàár-it/id avadhdrane/ 


udakam cvecchati/ £atbahim — Lvat-parisravanam | iccbámi[ tasmāt 

indráyendo pari Srava itt) / l 
It will be noticed that, so fat as the use of the expression *tatháham 
tvat-parisravanam icchami’ is concerned, Sáyana's explanation of the said 
verse of the Ry-veda is not beyond objection, Asa matter of fact, the 
author of this verse invokes Soma (jnice) to How out in favour of Indra, 
desiring this god as its drinker, just as a draught horse desires a light 
chariot, the jesters desire such (appropriate) words as excite others’ 
laughter, -— TM and a frog desires water, 

2 See Yaska’s Nirshta (with Mukunda Sirman’s commentary whicli 
claims to follow that of Durgacarya; Nirnaya Sagara Press edition, 
Bombay, 1930), 9.2 (p. 408)— 

ies ee yathá volha vahana-ssamarthah/asvah Jaksyam degam 
prápayan sukham sukhakaram kalyanam  ratham  icchati/ upa- 
mantrinah  upamantravanto parma sacivàb/hasanám | upahasanàm 
(upahasa-pradhanam) vacau icchanti/ ve in ...tathà 
aham tvat-parisravanam icchámi, atah indráya sae pari srava 
lt should be mentioned here that Durgacarya left all the words from 
‘hasanam upamantrinal’ without comment,—Sec Yaska’s Nirukta (edited, 
with Durgacárya's commentary, by Satyavrata Sáma$rami and published 
by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta), 9.2. In his note on p. 2 of vol, IV 
of his edition Satyavrata Sümaírami says:  'ükàkrtà bhagaved-durga- 
caryenàyam khandah kuto na vyakhyatah, katham và rg-bhasye pramana- 
tvenasau sdyancnagrhitas ceti cintyam eva’, 
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the sense of ‘fun-maker’ and translates the first half cf the said 
verse thus» 

— «Das Zugpferd wünscht den leichten Wagen, die Spassmacher 
Gelächter, se e .." (The draught horse desires a light 
chariot, the fun- makers laughter, sa se oe Yo 

H. H. Wilson, on the other hand, translates the satd half as 


follows: 


“The draught horse (desires) a catt easy (to draw); those who 


invite guests (desire) merriment; u sas oe 


But Wilson's interpretation of the word ‘upamantrinah’ does 
not appear to be happy and reasonable, because *upa -]-/ mantr', 
as known from tbe Samhitás (of the Yajurveda}, the Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas) mean simply ‘to call’, .*to invite’, ‘to 
beckon', and there is nothing in the word *upamantrin' which 
may indicate that ‘upa-+,/mantr’, which forms the basis of 
this word, is not to be taken in a general sense but is to bc 
understood in a meaning limited by its association with a parti- 
cular type of ‘persons (called ‘guests’) as its objects. Moreover, 


3 Geldner, Der Rig-veda (Dritter Teil, Neunter Bis Zehnter 
Liederkreis), Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 35, 1951, p. 119. 

4. Wilson, Rg-veda (translated into English), vol, V (edited by E, B. 
Cowell and W. F. Webster, Poona, 1928), p. 338. 

5 See Taittiriya-sambita (Anandagrama Press edition, Poona, with 
 Sáyana-bhasya), ii, 4.1-t, ii, 6.6.5, vi. 1.3.1, vi. 2.7.1, aud vi, 4.10.1; 
Kathaka-sambita (ed. Leopold von Schroeder, Leipzig, 1900-10), 10 7,25-6 
and 29.1; Kapistbala-katba-sambita (as used in Vaidika-padanukrama- 
koşa, edited by Vishva-Bandhu Shastri and published by Vishveshvaráuand 
Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, India, 1: 55, vol. 1—Samhita-bhaga, 
- part H, p. 935), 39.3. 45-2;  Aitereya-brabmana (Anandasrama Press 
edition, Poona), 7.17 (p. 855); Satapatba-brabmana (ed, A. Weber, Berlin), 
i. 4.1.34, ili, 2.1.19-21 and 5.1.21, iv. 1,4.4. and 3.3.7, v. 3.5.14, ctc.; 
Taándya-mababrab mana (ed. Bibliotheca Indica, Asiatic Society, Calcutta), 
V 5.20; Sankbayana-brabmata  (Auandáérama Press edition) i. 2; 
Sankbayana-aranyaka (Anandaárama Press edition, 1922), 4. 1 ; Taittiriya- 
aran yaka (Anandáérama Press edition with Sayana-bhàsya), ii. 2.1. 

Sayana does not appear to be right in taking the word ‘upamantraye’, 
occurring in Aitareya-brabmana, 7.17 (p. 855), to mean ‘vyavaharami’, 
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the primary meaning of the word ‘hasana’ (derived from the 
root ‘has’—to laugh) is ‘laughter’ or ‘what creates laughter’, 
‘merriment’ being its secondary meaning. Under these citcum- 
stances we have got no other way than taking the word 
'upamantrinah' to mean ‘Jesters’. As in the said verse this word 
cannot be taken in its literal sense to mean ‘those who call or 
invite or beckon’ and thus be associated with — *hasanám' 
without an unwarranted stretch of imagination, it naturally 
comes to be a technical term, used with a conventional 
meaning, for a particular class of people meant for fun- 
making and known in later times as ‘Narma-sacivas’. Al- 
though there is no second use of the term ‘upamantrin’ in 
the whole range of the Vedic literature now extant and 
the word ‘mantrin’ is found used (very likely in the sense 
of ‘a minister) only as late as in the Satarudriya section of 
the Yajurveda®, the post-Vedic tradition of the connection of 


Martin Haug gives ‘instal’ as the English equivalent for it, but A, B. 
Keith translates it as ‘invite.—Sce Hauyg’s Aitareya-brahmana 1l (transla- 
tion with Notes), p. 469, and Keith's Rgveda-brahmanas, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. 25, 1920, p. 306. : 

6 See Taittiriya-sambità, ive 5.2,2, Kapisthala-katha-sambita (edited 
by Raghu Vira and published by Mehar Chand Lacchman Das, Lahore, 
first edition, 1932), xxvii, 2 and Vajasaneyt-sambita (ed. Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay. 1929, with Uvatácárya and Mahidhara’s commentaries) 
16.19. Ii all these places the word ‘mantrin? (in the expression ‘namo 
mantrine vanijaya kaksánám pataye namah’) has been used as an epithet 
uf Rudra. 

du commenting on the Taittiriya-sambita Sáyana explains the word 
‘mantri thus: ‘rajaesabbaydm | mautrálocana-ku$alo manti; and A, B. 
Keith translates it as ‘minister’ (sce Keith’s translation of the Tarttiriya- 
sambita, Part 2, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, p. 355). 

Similarly, in their commentaries on the Vajasaneyi Samhita Uvata and 
Mahidhara explain this word as ‘prasiddha eva mantri’ and 'álocana- 
'kusalo mantr?’ respectively, 

Griffith, Eggeling and Muir, on the other hand, take it to mean 
‘prudent’, ‘wise’ and ‘observant? respectively .and to be an adjective to 
'vànija' immediately following the word *mantrin'.—Sec R, T. H, Griffith, 
Phe Texts of the White Yajurveda (translated with a Popular Commentary; 
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‘Mantrins’ and ‘Upamantrins’ primarily with: tbe crown indicates 
that the fun-making Upamantrins, mentioned in the Rg-veda, 
were state employees. Thus, we see that even in the Rg-vedic 
period there were fur-makers who were assoctated with thc crown 
and recognised as state officers. The term ‘upamantrin’ used 
in the plural number for these fun-makers seems to indicate 
that a number of them was attached co a particular king 1a 
this capacity and that they not only diverted and pleased 
their royal patron by their fun-making but also worked as his 
counsellors and guides on occasions calling for their service. 
As.a matter of fact, the root ‘mante has been used in the 
Rg-veda on one occasion, according to Sayana, to mean ‘holding 
secret counsels,’ | 

Besides the state jesters mentioned above, the Vedic people 
must have been familiar with the popular fun-makers also. In 
their long lists of persons to be offered to relevant deities in a- 
Purusa-medha Sacrifice, the Vajasaneyt-sambità and the Tuittiriya: 
brabmana mention a ‘kati’ who is to be sacrificed to ‘Hasa’, the | 
god of laughter (hasiya karim)®, In commenting on the former 
work Miahidhara gives ‘karata-viSistam’ and ‘karana-silam’ as 
equivalents for the word ‘karim’ occurring in Vajasaneyt-sambita 
30.6 and 30.20 tespectively. Sadyana, on the other hand, 
explains this word occurring in Taittiriya-brabmana 11.4.2, as 


second edition, Benarcs, 1927), p. 170; J. Eggcling’s translation of the 
Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda given in his Satapatha-brabmana 
(translated into English), part IV (Sacred Books of the East, vol, 43, 
Oxford, 1897), p. 15:; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. IV (second 
edition, London, 1873), p. 327. But we fail to understand how the root 
‘mantr’, Which is at the basis of the word ‘mantrin’, can be caken to mean 
prudence, wisdom or observance, A counsel may be prudent or imprudent, 
wise or unwise, and observauce is outside the meanings of the said root. 

7 Rg-vedai. 164. 10. In this verse the word ‘mantrayante’ has been 
explained by Sayama as ‘guptam parasparam bhásante'. Wilson translates 
itas ‘take counsel’, In his Rg-artha-dipika Madhava takes this word 
to mean ‘kathayanti’, Sce Rg-arthadipika of Madhava (ed. Lakshman 
Sarup), vol. Il (published by Motilal Banarasi Das, Lahore, 1940), p.285. 


8 Vajasaneyi Sambita 30.6 and 20,'and Taittiriya-brabmana ui. 4.2. 
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follows: ‘karim nrtvann iva yo gacchati tadrSan. vikata-gamana- 
kāriņam”. According to S#:atayana, Panini and others, the 
word ‘kari’ may be derived from the root ‘kr’ in two different 
ways—(i) by means of the Kpt suffix ‘im’ added in the feminine 
sense to mean ‘work’, ‘action’ (kriya, krti) when a question and 
an answer (as in a dialogue) are implied, and (1) by adding 
the Unadi suffix ‘if’ in the sense of a ‘kāru’ (artist —Silpin).!° 
As in the Vajasaneyi-sambita and the T aittiriya-brabmana the 
word ‘kāri’ has been used to mean a human being (and not 
‘work’ or ‘acti: n' —kriyà, krci) and as there is no question or answer 
in the relevant pleces o£. these two works, its derivation with the 
Krt suffix ‘if’ is impossible. So, it must he derived with the 
Unadi suffix ‘im’ and taken to mean ‘an artist’ (kāru, Silpin). 
Now, we have already seen that Sayana takes chis word (‘kari’) to 
mean ‘a person walking abnormally like one who goes dancing, 
asit were. As neither this word itself (which has been derived 
from the root ‘kr’ meaning ‘to do’) nor che context in which it 
has been used 1a the said works, suggescs in any way its slightest 
association with the idea of ‘gomg (gamana), uormal or 
abnormal, Sayana’s explanation must be taken as laboured and 
rejected consequently as absolutely implausible and unreliable. 
As to the equivalents 'kacapa-visistam' and *karana-Silam' given 
for it by Miahidhara, ic is rather difficult. to say what this 
commentator actually means by these cwo expressions. If the 
wurd ‘Karana’ is taken to mean ‘a body’ or ‘an organ of sense’, 
then ‘karana-viSistamn’ cannot mean anything but one ‘who ts 
furnished with (or, characterised by) a body (or, organs of sense)’, 
whereas ‘kerana-Silany’ should mean a (licentious) person ‘habi- 


-^ 


9 vibhas-akhyána-paripraánayor in ca, —Pánini's. Astadbyz y: iii. 3.10. 

10 krfa udicam karusu—an Upadi-sütra (in Páda iv), for which see 
Bhattoji-diksita’s Siddbánta-&aumadi (ed. Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 
1924], p. 312. Bhattoji-diksita gives 'ilpi' as the syaonym for ‘karih’. 

As, in ‘k2ri’, there is the Vrddhi vowel (2), it could not be formed by 
the Unadi-sutra 'sarva-dhatubhya in! (given in Siddbanta-kaumudi, 
p. 311), which allows only Guna (and nor Vrddhi). 


- 
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tually given to the body (or, organs of sensey. But these two 
meanings, being quite different from each other and yielding no 
ground for relation between the kaci and the god of laughter, 
cannot be utilised reasonably in the correct understanding of the 
meaning of the expression *hasaya karim.’ Even if ‘hasa’ is 
taken to mean ‘upahasa’ (ridicule), as Sdyana has done on one 
occasion in his commentary on the Taittiriya-brabmana 
(11.4.15),* then also we find no reason why one who is 
‘karana-viststam’ (furnished with, or characterised by, a body 
or organs of sense) should be an object of ‘upahasa’ (ridicule). If, 
again, the word ‘karana’ is taken to mean ‘action’ or ‘work’ 
(krei, karya) and associated with hasya (because a kari, being an 
object of sacrifice to the god of laughter, who is his relevant 
deity, must have something to do with hasya in some capacity 
or other), thea ‘karim’, according to Mahidhara, comes to mean 
‘hdsya-karana-viSistam’ (one who is distinguished by the act of 
laughing) and ‘hasya-karana-Silam’ (one who is habituated 
to giving out laughter) i.e. one who himself is the frequent 
doer of the act of laughing. This meaning of the word ‘kari’ 
may appear to be very probable’? so far as its relation with 
*basa' is concerned, but we cannot overlook the fact that 
Sanskrit grammarians make no express provision for the forma- 
tton of. the word ‘kat’ meaning either ‘a doer’ or ‘a distinguished 
or habituated doer’, although, as we have already seen, they give 
a role (kr&a udicim karusu) for che derivation of ‘kari’ meaning 
a ‘kāru’ (artist). As there is no use of the word ‘kari’ in the 
whole range of the Vedic literacure except in the places mentioned 
above and as the derivation of this word (as occurring in the 
said Vedic works) by the Unadi rule ‘krña udicam karusu' 
admits of no objection and is perfectly logical from the point of 
view of meaning, there is no necessity of ascribing to it an 


11 hasáya pum$calüm  àalabhate/] (Sayana's commentary—hasaya 
upahasabhimanioe pumácalüm svecchacacinim sas ). 

12 Asa matter of fact, in their famous lexicon Sanskrit-W orterbucb 
Otto Bóhtlingk and Rudolph Roth follow Mahidhara in giving 'karana- 
Sila’ as a synonym for ‘kari’ and translate it with the words “eher jubelnd', 
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unauthorised meaning and of deriving it, for that, by unnecessarily 
extending the scope of Panini’s rule ‘unadayo bahulam' (iii.3.1) 
by taking undue advantage of the word ‘bahulam’ used in it. 
As a matter of fact, Panini's use of this word in the said tule is 
not meant for allowing unrestricted freedom in the formation of 
Krdanta words and in ascribing any meaning to chem according 
to one's sweet will or necessity, but it points to the irregular 
derivation of a large number of words, already in wide use in 
his days, about which he gave no rule in his Zstadbyayi, even 
though these words could be derived irregularly, without 
coming under any general rule, by means of ‘un’ and other 
affixes added to verbal roots. So, we  haveto set aside 
Mahidhara’s interpretations also as equally forced and unreliable 
and follow che Sanskrit grammarians in deriving the word ‘kari’ 
by means of the Unadi suffix *in' added to the root ‘kr’ according 
to che Unadt-siitra ‘krña udicàm karusu’ and in taking it to mean 
‘an artist’, who, from his association with the relevant deity 
- Hasa (the god of laughter) in the Vedic works mentioned above, 
must be an artist of laughter. It ts hardly necessary to say rhat 
an artist of laughter is one who is not only an expert in giving 
out various kinds of laughter but is also capable of making 
others laugh by his expert. fun-making. According to Griffith 
also, thus word (kāri), as occurring in Vajasaneyi-sambita 30. 6 
and 20, means ‘artist’ and ‘jester’ respectively;!? and Eggeling 
takes it to mean ‘artizan’ in the said two places but is not sure 
about this meaning (as the alternative meaning ‘singer of praises’, 
given once after a querry, shows)**, 

That the above modification of the meaning of the root ‘kr’ 
from context is nothing peculiar or. abnormal, is shown by 
Rg-veda viii, 21. 12, vill. 66. 1 and ix. 16. 5, in the first of 


13 R,T. H. Griffith, The Texts of tbe White Yajurveda (translated 
with a Popular Commentary), pp. 304 and 307, 

14 See J. Eggeling’s translation (pp. 413 and 417) ot Vajasaneyi- 
sambité 30. 5-22 (on Purusa-medha Sacrifice) given in his Šatapatha- 
brábmana (translated into English), part V (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. XLIV, Oxford, 1900), pp. 41 3:7. 
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which the word ‘karina’ is taken by Sayana to mean 
'himsam kurvatah’ and translated by Wilson as ‘contending 
against’, in the second Sayana takes ‘karinam’ to mean 
‘hitaekarana-silam’ and Wilson translates it as ‘beneficent’, and 
in the third ‘kacinah’ is explained by S*yana as ‘bala-karana- 
silah? and translated by Wilson as ‘giving vigour’. There 
are other tnstances of similar use of the root ‘kr’ in the Vedic 
works, but ic is necdless to cite them here. 


From the meaning of the word ‘kari’ stated above itis 
evident that among the people of the Vedic age there were 
some who practised fun-making as an art for exciting cthers to 
laughter. Their mention by the term ‘kari’ (as distinct from 
'upamantrin') indicates that they were different from the court 
jesters and must have earned their livelihood by amusing the 
common run of people, 

Now, the question arises as to whether the jesters of the 
Vedic age took any active part in the amorous activities of their 
patrons, royal or otherwise. We see that Kamandaka mentions 
the court Jesters by the term 'narma-saciva’,-® wich must have 
come to be applied to chem: from a date much earlier than that 
of Kamandaka. It is a fact that the word ‘narma’ has been 
used neither in the Rg-vera, Sama-veda and Atharva-veda nor in 
the Samhitas of the Yajurveda except that of the | Vájasaneyins; 
and in the expressions ‘narmaya  rebhem' (occurring in 


15 H. H. Wilson, Rig-veda (translated into English), vol. V (Poona, 
1928), pp. 62, 138, 214. For K. F. Geldner’s interpretation of the said 
words of the Rgevera see nis German translation Der Rig-veda, ll (Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. 34, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1951), pp. 326 aud 
and II (H. O. S., vel. 35), p. 2 1. 

16 See Niti-sára (Trivandrum ed., 1912), 5, 20— 

na narma-sacavaib sárdham kimcid apy apriyam vadet/ 
te hi marmany abhighnant: prahásenaiva samsadi/ / 

“They must not say anything unpleasant to the [king's] Jesters 
.(natma-saciva), because the latter strike [people! in the inmost parts 
[of their mind and thereby bring out the secrets lying therein] even by 
means of loud laughter (prahiisa) in an assembly.” 
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Vajasaneyi-sambita 320.6 and Tuittiriya-brabmana iii.4.2) and 
‘narmaya ` bhadravatim’ (in Taittitiya-brabmana 111.4.15), the 
word ‘narma’ has been used in a senss having no association 
with the idea of amours." It is only in Vajasaneyi-sambita 
30.20 (narmaya pumscalüm) where this word, being employed in 
connection with a ‘pumscalit’ (harlot), indicates the association 
of its meaning with amorous pastimes, but we cannot overlook 
the facts that the Taittiriya-brahmana {itt.4 15) has ‘hasaya 
pumicaliim’ for ‘narmaya pumicaliim’ of the Vajasaneyi-sambita 
(30.20) and that for the expression ‘yirdya  sütam  pnrttaya 
Salüsam' of this Brahmana (fii.4.2) the Vá2jasaneys Sambita 
(30.6) wrongly has 'nrttaya siitam gitaya Sailiisam’ (alchough the 
Vedic and Puranic traditions associate tlie Sita with ‘music’ and 
not with ‘dancing’, which is meant for Sailüsas). So, it ts not 
at all safe to make, on the basis of the expression ‘narmaya 
pumscaliim’ of the Véjasaneyi-sambita, any statement to the 
effect thar the meaning of the word ‘parma’ came to be 
associated with amours even in the time of that Samhita, As 
in the Vedic works this word (narma) has not been used in 
connection with jesters and as the Vedic passages containing 
the mention of the ‘upamantrins’ and the ‘kari’ are completely 
silent about the connection of these persons with amorous 
activities, we may liold that even the court jesters of the Vedic 
age, who had also to serve their royal patrons as counsellors and 
guides, tcok no active part in the amorous activities of the latter, 

It appears that as the state jesters had to guard their royal 
patrons against dangers by their constant company and salutary 
advice, they naturally got associated more or less with the latter’s 


17 According to Sayuna, *narma’ means ‘vinoda’ (pleasant diversion) 
aud ‘priya-vacana’ (pleasing words) in the expressions ‘narmaya rebham’ 
and ‘narmaya bhadravatim' respectively of the Taittirtya-brabmaite 
(ii. 4. 2 and 15). Griffith and Eggeling translate this word (occurring 
in Vajasaneyt-sambita 30,6—-narmaya rebham) as ‘sport’ and ‘fun’ 
respectively.—See R. T, H. Griffith, The Texts of tbe White Yajurveda 
(translated with a Popular Commentary), p. 304, and J, Eggeling, 
Satapatha-brabmana (translated into Eng'ish), part V, p. 413. 
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amorous pastimes also; but it was in much later days that they 
came to be active helpers in these, probably in imitation of. 
the popular fun-makers who, as known particularly from 
 Vatsyayaná s Kama-sitra, lacked . . many of the: privileges and 
‘activities of tlie state jesters. for want of: scope.’ and ‘were, in 
. course of time, compelled. by circumstánces to associate themselves. | 
i _with fashionable.. men, of wealth ot: with Courtésans ‘as active . 


agents in, their. love: affairs. There: is hardly ‘any. “doube , that in c 
their . choice of this modified ^ vocation of life the, ‘popular fun- p 
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Glimpses of Political History from the 
Natya Sastra of Bharata 


The importance of the Natya Sastra of Bharata as an out- 
standing treatise on dramatutgy was recognised from very early 
times. It abounds in materials of diverse nature belonging to 
the different strata of the contemporary society which, when 
carefully collated and analysed, furnish valuable data for re- 
constructing the lost history of the time and for ascertaining the 
date of the composition of the Natya Sastra. 

The historical value of the Natya Sastra consists mainly in 
the reference to the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Valbikas, Andhras 
and other tribes who had entered into India at that time. 
The frequent references to these intruders unmistakably 
prove that the compiler of the Natya Sastra was aware of the 
political vicissitudes which India was undergoing due to the 
incursion of these tribes, The history of this period, as revealed tn 
the Natya Sastra, shows no struggle for supremacy as it has been 
in the age of Paranjali. But references to political curmotls in 
Bharata seem to suggest that the struggle for attaining supremacy 
had either been continuing among the states of ancient India at 
that time, or, that the text of the Natya Sastra had preserved the 
memories of a struggle for supremacy between a number of kings 
of a still remote age. India, before the compilation of the Natya 
Sastra, was divided into a large number of states, of whom 9155, 
fre or afda and ar-a deserve more than a passing notice. 
Kasi and Kosala are mentioned together in the context of the 
‘description of the colours of the different classes of tribes. 
Although Kasi and Koala are known to be two different states, 
the majority of the manuscripts of the text of NS. read the two 
in conjunction ne. as arett-eterar. Kasi and Kosala were 
originally two different countries each vying with the other for 


1 N.S. Vol HL ch XXI, verses 190-112, G,O.5. 
HIQ., JUNE & SEPT.. 1962 i 
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supremacy. The name of Kasi occurs in the Vedas and in the 
Brahmanas*, Ko$.la bis been named by Pānini? and it is mention- 
ed along with Kast in the agrat, The ersditton of the Purana 
records Diyodasa as a king of Kasi. The aanqegura refers co the 
abandonment of Kasi (111.67. 26-31). The history of a long-drawn 
battle herween the kings of Kasi and the Hathayas is recorded in 
«the Vāyu Purina. le seems that ‘Kasi was the older kingdom 
and it probably established its suzerainty over, the adjoining 
kingdoms. The story of the internecine strife between the 
two kingdoms Kāśi and Xofala is told iu the Jataka tales and in 
. the Buddhist Literature, One such talet avers that the king of 
‘KeSala was: defeated in battle. by the king of Kagi. - He went 
into exile, but, seeing ‘the distress -of a merchant, who was 
moving ‘towards Kofala ro seek retuge with the generous ruler of 
Cosala,— was moved to pity and took the merchant to the court 
of the king. of Kasi in order to request the ford of Kadi to offer 
the amount ‘of money fixed as rewsrd, fot the capture of 
himself to the distressed merchant, A. conciliation then took 
place and the- territory of the king of Kofala was returned back 
to him. Whatever might be its apparent form, the story hints 
at the prominence that the kingdom of Kasi gained in the 
tussle between these two rival kingdoms. Dr. H. C. Roy 
Choudhury cemarked that the two kingdoms coalesced in the 
long tun to form one great territory named areft-sare. The 
Natya Sastra preserves an echo of the same tradition which once 
counted arzft and ANEA as one territory, and the reference here 
only brings to light the fact that even in the age of the final 
compilation of the Nacya Sastra raft and «pre formed onc 
great principality. The remarks made by V. A. Smith may be 
quoted in this connection—“In the 6th century B.C. Kosala 
appears to have ccupied che rank afterwards attained by 


te 


Ved, Index Il. 116 n, Kaus, Br. XXVI, 5. Gopatha Er. 1. 195. 
Panini IV. 1. 171. Mahàbhasya 1. 3. 35. 

Jataka No, 57. 

Politica: History of Ancient India, pp. 132, 162. 
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Magadha, and to have enjoyed precedence as the premier state 
of upper India. — It is therefore mentioned as often as che rival 
power. At the beginning of the historical period, the smaller 
kingdom of Kasi or Benaras, apparently had.lost its independence, 
and had been annexed by Ko$ala with which its fortunes were 
indissolubly bound up. The lesser state owes its fame in the 
ancient books not ónly to its connection with its powertul 
neighbour, but also to its being one of the most sacred spot 
in Buddhist Church bhistory9", 

The Natya Sastra refers to the countries aq and 
ARTS in conjunction. But the name HATART is difficult 
to explain because no country bearing the name aya 
occurs in ancient geography of [ndia'. -Early history 
shows that the mame of the Andhra nation is very 
old, being mentionsd for the frst time in the Aitareya 
Drahmana*. Later on, the Jatakas, the Dharmasütras and. 
the Nikäya texts frequently referred to the Andhras, The 
Mahabharata contains reference to the Andhras, The Andhras 
attained the peak of glory and prosperity during the rule of the 
Satavahana kings, especially -during the reign of Raja Yajita Sri 
Satakarni, The territory comprising of the Andhra people 
extended over the entire Gadavari valley watered by its 
tributaries, and during the rule of Satakarni it became virtually 
the paramount power in India, The trace of land known by the 
term WRITS was included within the territorial boundary of 
the Andhra kingdom. The Andhras in ASoka’s time probably 
occupied the coastal region between the Krsna and the 
Godavari? Since some of the Puranas described the: first 
Audhra king as “aeania the ascendancy of che Andhras . 
began with Sunuka the first Andhra king ine 30 B.C." The 


^ karly History ef India, pp. 31-33. 

7; N.S. Vol II, ch XIII. verses 40-41. 8 Ait. Br. 7. 18. 
y Mbh. suraeqa aq, adtag, sifeaud 

10 Political History of Ancienc India, Foot Note No. 3 p. 258. 

11 Age of Un pertal Diary, pp. 19.198. 
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reference of the Hachigumpha inscription also testifies co this. The 
author of the Süttanipáta commentary (5th century A.D.) refers 
to atradition. which alludes to the A$maka and Miaka countries 
as Andhaka rajyas (cf. Paramatthajotika IL. p. 587). In the 
edicts!* of Asoka the Andhras are associated with the Pulindas, 

The geaerag?® of the Mahabharata mentions the Andhras with 
the Dramidas. In the Nalanda plate of @aqraaq"* Fe, sara, and 
AETA are spoken as the lowest castes. But these references only 
help to establish the identity of the aay kingdom as separated 
from the Maharastra territory. Andhra and Maharastra 
never merged to form one unified territory. The earliest available 
reference to agmg can be found in c. 245 B.C. when 
A$oka sent the Buddhist missionary agrega to Maharastra. 
During ASoka’s reign the country was called Maharattha™. 
At the time of Buddha it came to be termed as ASmaka. 
The name ag (a great territory) was known from 
the age of Asoka but in the available early records of the 
‘Satavahanas we do not come across any reference to WERTS 
The Cutu Satakarnis were intimately related to the Maha- 
rathis. Maharastra seems to be a later and altered deno- 
mination of the older Rasttikas. The name Rastrika occurs 
in the inscriptions of the 2nd cent. A.D. and sm finds 
frequent mention in the inscriptions, coins and grants of a 
later period. It is also significant to note that the importance 
of Maharástri Prakrt came to be known increasingly from the 1st 
cent. B.C. The lyric aaraqerdt was composed during this 
period." The Andhra kings attained the highest pinnacle of 
glory sometime between 1st: cent. D.C. and 2nd cent. A.D. and 


12 Rock Edict 13. 

13 160, 103. 

14 Epigraphica Indica, vol. XVIL p. 321. Also ref, Dr. Geigcer's 
Mahavamsa, Ch. xii, p, 85. 

15 One scheduled Caste tribe in Osa is yet named as Ádi-Andhra 
(Sch. Castes. Organisation Report 1936). 

16 Gatha Saptaáaii ed, by R. G. Basak. 
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we are thus on the way to suggest that dé word 3I" -WE RI 
refers to a phase of Indian history when the Satavabana rulers 
of the Andhra kingdom had established their domination. over 
a large part of southern India including che wgra kingdom 
and had become so powerful as to designate the territory 
occupied by them as “the great territory of the Andhras ( zer. 
merece), Though conjectural, this contention admirably 
synchronises with the early rise of the Andbras under Gautami- 
putra Satakarni and others when the territory known as wftes 
was alive in the annals of Indian history.  mgmWisz was thus, 
in all probability, a later development of the early kingdom of 
the Rastrikas. | 

But the greatest importance of the Natya Sastra consists not 
only in furnishing us with an elaborate dissertation on the 
principles of ancient Hindu dramaturgy but in supplying valuable 
information regarding the possible dates of the intrusion of the 
several foreign tribes orp, arg, Wa, aaa, Wa and the establish- 
ment of their settlements in the North-western border of India. 
What strikingly engages our attenticn is the absence of the Hünas 
among the intruding tribes. Had che Hünas ever come within 
the territorial boundaries of India, their racial characteristics and 
linguistic peculiarities would not have escaped the sotice of the 
composers of the Natya Sastra. The wor} aga, as used in. the 
Natya Sastra, is a generic nomenclature of all forcign tribes and 
races. It may be a variant of ata, (uscd in the Asokan edicts) 
being a reference to the Parso-Greeks and their descendants. 
The continued attacks of the Sakas and other Parso-Greek tribes 
have been pointed out by Pacaüjali." But oowhere in the 
Natya Sastra do we come across a reference to the Hünas. who 
had probably set their feet in Indian soil in the 1st cent. B.C. 
The Natya Sástra therefore contains strara which were perhaps 
compiled at a ume when che intrusion. of the Hünas had not 


- turned to be a menace ro India's political integrity and culture. 


17. ARNE "Tel UTRAN, 
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The reference to the Pahlvas as noted in — 

"SUED named Tal WIDE Wd 

uray ath: eee geet 3 frr fee’? (NS. xai. 
110), is in fact a refereace to the Parthians who annexed parts 
of Punjab in the 1st cent. A.D. The invasion of the foreign 
tribes began at a time when the strong hand of king Asoka . 
which could repel thousands of invaders had been withdrawn after 
A$oka's death in 232 B.C, The invasion continued for several 
hundreds of years. And as the Natya Sastra speaks of the 
changes in language and culture that took place in the social 
life of India since the contact with the foreign tribes a good deal 
of time must have passed before the transformations could be 
recorded, Orosius remarked that Mithradates (c. 171—139 
B.C.) supplanted the power of Eukratides and of the Scythians 
in the 1st/2nd century B.C, and probably conquered parts of 
Punjab and Sind. Isidore of Charax who lived during the reign of 
Phraates IV between 40 and 20 B.C. remarked that the territorial 
limits of the Parthian kingdom did not go beyond Herat, Farah, 
and Kāndābar, From the Takhat-i-Bahi inscription it can be 
ascertained that the great Parthian King Gondophernes ruled in 
47 A.D. and had conquered large areas in Kabul and in che Lower 
indus Valley. Periplus also refers to che ousting of the Saka 
rule in c 60 A.D. by the Parthians in the Kabul. region." 
These jandmarks in anctent history only point to stray dares 
connected with certain events, — bur the Natya Sastra records the 
whole process of the change im culture and civilization. The 
complexion of these tribes was generally fair. ( nàg ÑT: ) aod 
it is almost certain chat the Parthians, Bactrsans, and the Sakas 
were comfortably settled in the Northern and Norch-western 
region of India when greater parts of the Natya Sastra wew 
compiled together. The «nterpretation of the expression sqi À 
Bra Rag, (variant gw aat Era ) acquires further unportanc 
in this context. The Kusanas, Sakas and the Pastitans came from 


18 Indian Antiquary 3. 309, Corpus Inscr II, 1. XLVI. 
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the Northern direction while che Greeks and the — Partho- 
Scythian Greeks came mostly from’ the North-western 
direction. Though no hard and fast division like this can be 
made, yet the modification in language and dialect noted in the 
Natya Sastra points to the necessity of such demarcation. 

Further reference to the Vàlhikas, Sakas, and other tribes 
may be found in (NS XIIL. 49). the verse —“atgtar: WRALAT 
arated fandia 4 qp eene faq aq. Palhavas 
ind Valbikas refer to the Yavanas hving in Parthia (Khurasan 
and the adjoining region to the South East of the Caspian Sea) and 
Bactria (district round Balkh.—anctent Dalilika, in. north. Afgha- 
tustan beyond the Hindukush}, the cwo districts coming under 
the lormer.Selukidan empire. Balhi is the name of a place in 
Central Asia being referred co in the Ramayana.2” The Athar- 
vaveda and some other texts speak of the Balhika tribe”? — Dalhi 
doubtlessly refers to Balkh or Bactria ip the Oxus valley. The 
Mahabharata also speaks of the Valhikas. Thus it may be seen 
that the Valhikas were entrenched in the Indian soil long before 
the compilation of the Nityasastea, and Bactria (the home of the 
Valhika people) and Parthia came under the independent rule ot 
two chiefs, Diodorus the Greek governor and a native named 
Arsaces sometime tn 260-240 B.C. Antiochus the Great (c 223- 
1907 D.C.) recognised their sovereignty. Among the rulers of 
Bactria (Valkh) Mcnander and Demetrius conquered large parts 
of fadia.** Strabo (c. 54 B.C.—24 A.D.) remarked though 
rather vaguely that the Bactrians conquered. not only Paralenc 
(the Sindhu delea) but also the kingdoms of Saraostos (Surastra) 
and Sigerdis (probably Cutch).?? They extended their sway as 
tar as the Seres ( probably the land of the Chinese and Tibetans 
ii central India) and the Phryni (probably a central Indian tribe). 
The gaqtrar section of the Garga Samhità speaks of the invasion 


ig Political History of Ancient India, pp. 317-319. 
20 Ramayana VII, 103, verses 21-22. | 

21 Ath. Veda V. 22, 4-8. 

22 Political History of Ancient India, p 479. 

23 tbid 430-381. 
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of the Yavanas against area, vata, Hg and gage after the 
reign of Maurya Salisuka (c. 200 D.C.) who was and in descent 
from A$oka and 3td from Drhadratha. It becomes clear there- 
fore that before the final composition of the Natya Sastra the 
Sakas, Yavanas, Parthians, and the Bactrtan Greeks had conquered 
parts of North-western India and had even marched as far as 
Mathura and Ayodhya. This had caused considerable amount of 
upheaval in the linguistic set up of the country as well as in the 
social structure, and this new problem necessitated the gradual 
absorption of the invading foreigners into the fold of the Aryan 
society. That the process of che fusion of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan cultures in the Indus valley is traceable in the Natya 
Sastra, may well be brought home to us if we allow a separate 
and exhaustive treatment to the history of the Sakas and to Saka- 
ethnology and Saka-cultute. Pargitar tried to show that the 
Sakas were not Aryan by origin and that they had lived before 
the age of the Bharata war*, basing his hypothesis on the 
Paurünié story of Sagara's fight with the Sakas. But the Maha- 
bhdrata speaks of xragta before the great war of Kuruksetra. 
Manu (X.43-44) knew that many of the tribes called Sakas, 
Yavanas etc. spoke ihe Mleccha languages along with the langu- 
ape of the Aryans ( sega qata: Wd d qum: equ ) The 
Sakas are said to bé bearing long and Howing beards in the gag 
(119. 45-46). Panini must have known the Sakas not in 
Seistan but ta their original home in Central Asia.™ The Sakas 
came to India sometime in the rst cent, D.C. when they occupied: 
Kapisa or Ki pin.?? Inscriptions ac Mathura and Nasik show that 
the Sakas brought within their. dominion even the countries 
lying as far as che Yamuna in the East and the Godavari in the 
South and even defeaied. the “Mitras? of Mathura and the 
Sátavahanas of Paithan.** The reference made by Isidore of 


24 J.RALS. 1916. 25 India as known to Dàniti, 

25 Dr. Herrmann, LA 5. 1913, 1058x-Gandháta. 

27 The Nagarjunikonda luscr, refers to a sāka named Moda— 
Ep, ind. XX. 37. This points to the extension of Saka influence m the 
South and also to the oxistence of Saka settlements, 
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Charax (as noted before) shows that parts of the lower Indus 
valley, Cutch and parts of western India had been conquered by 
the Sakas of western Sakasthana. Until now it has not been 
conclusively proved by inscriptional and numismatic evidences 
whether the Punjab satraps or the satraps at Mathura extended 
their sway upto Godavari, but lesser important evidences vouched 
by coins and by the contemporary Sanskrit texts go to prove that 
the Sakas extended their influence in the South as early as the 
rst cent. A.D. during the reign of the North Indian satraps, the 
Punjab satraps, and the satraps of Mathura. Although the arggxrar 
(46. 1 05-21) restricts the habitation of the Yavanas, Sakas, 
Daradas, Tusaras and Pahlavas to the Udichya country, the 
Natyaéástta in the following passages seems to have admitted 
the existence of Saka settlements in Northern, Central and even 
in Southern India, The text of the NatyaSastra runs’ as: — 


“qrati: waiter area ETSIHTHRT: | 

TT: arses? AAIE d 

ferra, s fore 4 g creare end AN, | 

à frag waveredg TATATA d" 

(NS. Xlll. 48-50) 

TEATS SUTOCHISITSTSIT: | 

gay qe uuum ow PAT TSH E WV... 

e NPRROHIRHETRISE TAA TS ATT: 


VHT BHA amerga fay 
(NS. XVIII. 50-54) 


28 Variants 3[ $T: and yega: lhough the text of the INS, accepts 
the reading yrræar: the importance oL. the other two variant cannot be 
ignored, Some think chat rigat: has no reference to the sákas, but it is a 
variant of the word xppeqmr noted here, The Puranas refer to the 
qqr country ( year: errneatfaa: ). But there also the relation 
between spisq and mygga is admitted. Sakala may be the ancient 
nomcticlature of the modern province fiaiaae which was once a hot 
bed: of political activities of numerous foreign tribes. 


AHR.. JUNE. & SEPT.. 1962 . 16 
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In the former quotation the qran usage has been 
ascribed to people residing on the North of the river Ganges, 
The Northern people here includes the Sakala region,—which, 
in all probability refers to a settlement of the Sakas. The word 
mza may be a derivative of the word ya, and the variant xr: 
also points to the inherent strength of such a presumption. 
Ic bas been stated elsewhere that the Sākas, among other 
tribes, were firmly settled on the North and North- 
western region of India ( sagi afat fran). The afttaqareat 
remarks ‘(on NS.XIL147)—‘graitagat  WTNT. Fe TE: Od 
waar aRar, ageza garda (para 2 
above) gatig”’ ı Abhinavagupta seems to have admitted that 
the speech of the sre is characterised by the preponderance 
of the use of the sibilants, He further remarks that the word 
Walt contains a hint to the people residing in the land of the 
Sākas. Bharata remarked (on NS.XVII. 50. Vol I) that. the 
language used by the wan, BA, Basta, wat and che aha 
classes of people had to be recognised as faWTW] ie. BTA 
Bharata also remarked that of the seven languages recognised for 
use in dramatic performances the non-Aryan languages were 
the qata and «ww languages. The wart dialect had been 
prescribed for use only by?" æn, we (and similar 
other races) atwera and gema. Sakära was entitled to use the 
sm ar dialect which indicated that Sakara or the people of the 
community to which Sakara belonged were unable to usc. 
Sanskrit properly. The saying of the qeniea “ràta g aT ug 
qqqyreq:^ bears testimony to this observation. Hence regm amat 
was doubtlessiy a non-Aryan (ahd non-Sanskritic) language. 
Sakara was never known to be an Aryan.? So his associa- 
tion with the non-Aryan elements is obvious. It took pretty 
long time for the Saka people to master the Sanskrit language; 


29 ganres a SETERTISEE At as amaa MRT areal 
gemariqu u (N.S. vol. I, XXVII 54). 
3o ' rime spere afer fag... fiend g: 343 
Vol, 11),” 
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consequently the language used by them was susceptible to all 
sorts of errors and mistakes which, as a rule, carned for their 
language the denomination of grqxreq or spa xp yeg. Abhinava- 
gupta remarked elsewhere (p. 377 vol ll. NS.) *srmagar war 
IARI Such an assumption gains further ground from 
Bharata’s suggestion “arrange aaa @qegsy” where he 
admits the prevalence of the qiga and @q language in Northern 
India. The sufix ana in gram is added by Parini’s rule 
ITE SRA so XPETCI can rightly be taken to be a language of 
the Sakas settled in Northern India. Abhinavagupta’s®? remark 
Sna: saasaa mE gere helps us to substantiate the 
conjecture regarding the relationship between the xm people 
and the gram. The Saka people were originally nomads with 
uncultured habits, but circumstance helped chem to acquire a 
prominent position in India’s political life. Considerably long 
period of time passed before the mingling of the Saka and 
Hindu cultures cook place, and the Saka rulers and high dignitartes 
had to face stiff opposition from the Hiadu mass in every walk 
of life. emp may thus refer to the nomadic character and 
rapactous habits of the Saka people. The bizarre dress and 
queer utterances of Sakara are imagined possibly to express che 
feeling of hatred that the people of India harboured against the 
Sakas. We are therefore inclined to give full marks to the 
opinion of srfisrqsg that Sakara 1s a symbol of the Saka speaking 
people. No direct evidence of the language used by the Saka 
people is available to us. But the coins of Mouses (e. 60-50 
B.C.) and other Scythian and Saka kings. betray the 
influence of the suffix-si in the languages used.2? With regard 
to the use of the sibilant ‘gr’ in the so called mzy language 
and the affinity which it bears with the old Indo-Aryan 
language the following remark of Dr. Grierson is worth quoting 


31 page 161, G,O.S, N. S. Vol IL. 

32 Vide, Coins of Indo Scythians (Numismatic Chronicle 1888, 1889, 
1890-1892). Also, Dr, Thomas's article where lived the sakas (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic-Society of Bengal 1906, p. 204). 
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“The Eastern Pracya speech, or Magadhi properly so called, 
seems to have developed out of the Prácya dialect. Its special 
characteristics $' for all the sibilants of O.LA. might have 
developed as a dialectal variation of stes as early as the late O.L.A. 
period, —but it is recorded first in the Sutanuka inscription, 
contemporaneous: with the Asokan documents, ... Probably the 
$ pronunciation was regarded as vulgar, and hence the court 
dialect of the Agokan inscriptions does not notice tt. This seems 
to be borne out by the usage in the Sanskrit dramas where the 
$ dialects are reserved for the lowest classes. The drama frag- 
ments from Central Asia give specimens of a Prakre with this 
peculiarity.” (pp. 58-59. Linguistic Survey of India. vol VHL 
Part IH) The Maágadhi which is current in the Eastern part of 
North India retains some characteristics $-lor $ s s noticed from 
very early period. And it would not at all be unreasonable if 
we think that the Sakas used some form of Magadhi current in 
Northern India now lost to us. Prof. Sudhakara Chattopadbyaya 
suggests that the Sakas originally used the Valhika bhisa i.c. a 
branch of the lranian tongue, but after they settled in India, 
they became staunch supporters of the Sanskrit language. In any 
way, the Natya Sastra proves beyond doubt that the Sakas used 
some language closely related to Sanskrit,” 

We have tried so far to form some idea of the poitcical structure 
of India in the age of Bharata from the references to the 
invading foreign tribes scattered all over the text of the Natya 
Sastra. But the evidence regarding the political history of the 
period is so meagre that we have cnly to echo the words of Prof. 
Rapson—'*in our attempt to reconstruct che mosaic of ancient 
Indian history from che few pieces which have as yet been 
found, we can do little more than define the iimits of possible 
hypothesis in this instance." The unveiling of the dark curtain 
of the history of this period requires steady analysis for years 
to come. . 

DILEEP KUMAR. KANJILAL 


33 Sakas in India, pp. 62-63, 
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It is said by some scholars! chat Orissa. was included tn the 
Gupta Empire. The main basis of their arguments in favour 
of the above theory is the frequent use of the Gupta era in 
some of the copper plate grants discovered in different parts of 
Orissa? — But it should be observed that, although some -of the 
inscriptions of Kalinga are dated in the Gupta Era neither cheir 
donors acknowledyed the suzerainty of the Imperial Guptas nor 


their territories were annexed to the Gupta Empire. 


We know definitely from the Allibabad Pillar Inscription 
that Samudra Gupta Vyaeheaparakrama, the illustrious son of 
Candra Gupta I in the course of his Deccan expedition (Daksina- 
patha) defeated certain kings. The following arc the nates of 


the vanquished kings and their localities : — 


sss Kausalaka = Mahendea-Mahakinraraka Vyāghrarāja 
Kaurdlaka-Manearaja-Paisthapuraka Mahendragirt — Kautturaka- 
Syaovidutca-Airandapallaka: Damana - Kaücheyaka — Vishnügopa 
Avamoktaka-Nilaraja-Vaingeyaka — Hastivarman-Palakkak-Oyra- 
sena Daivaristraka Kuvera-Kaustlolapuraka-Dhafijaya | Prabbritt 
Sarva Dakshindpacha Raja... "9 

Qut of che above defaced kings at least seven ruid over 


the aifferenc regions of Orissa, They are as follows: — 


Vyagbrarája of Mabakantara: | Mahakàániara has been 
identified with the Jaypore forest tracts. in the Korapuc District 
of Orissa, which is refered to as. Mabavana, a synonym of 


Mabakantàra in an old Inscription. 


1 D, C. Sircar, IHQ., Vol, XXVI No, I pp... 76 fT. 1652: S. INL 
Rajguru, OAR], 1952. l 

2 lbid, vol. V, p. 3. 

3 CIL, vol. ITI, p. 7. 

4 lAHRS., vol, L, p. 228. 
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Paisthapuraka Mabendragiri-Kautturaka Svamidutta: The 
interpretation of the expression ‘Paisthapuraka Mahendragiri- 
Kautturaka Svamidutta" has been contradicted by a number of 
epigtaphists and antiquarians. Thus Dr. Flect? has interpreted 
it as Mahendragiri of Pisthapura and Svamidutta of Kottura. 
Bue che interpretation is given by Dr. Bhandarka® ‘as 
Mahendragiri, the king of Pisthapura and Svamidutta, the king 
of Kottura'. — Pisthapura is identified with modern Pithápuram in 
the Godavari District (A.P.) and Kottura is identified. with 


modern Kothur, 


" ; u 
Kuvera of Devarastra: Prof. Dubreuil ‘and Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar? have located Devorastra. in the Vizag District. 
Devapura was its capital. ` 


Damana of Erandapalla: Dubreuil® has identitet Erandapalla 

naap gap 
with Erandapali," a town probably near Chicacole." Dubreuil 
has located it tn the Ganjam District. 


Mantaraja of Kaurala: Kaurala may be the same as Kolaula- 
pura pattana or Kokalavalapurapattana found in the records of 
the Eastern Gangas of Kalinya and identified with the modern 
town of Kulada, che birth place of Kavisamrat Upendrabhanya 
in che Ghumsar Taluk of Ganjam Districc.?? 


Although Samudragupta conquered che above territories ie 
did not annex them to his empire. From the expression 
‘Grahana Mokshanugraha’! ic is clear that he liberated 
the above kingdoms which comprised ancient Kalinga along 
with other states of Daksinapacha and reinstated cheir 
kings. So chis does not testify co the effective control of the 


5 CYL, vol. Ili, p. 7, Note 2. 

6 Please sce JHQ., vol. l, p. 252; Aiyangar Comm, Vol, p. 155; 
IC, I, p. 761-62 and ZC., I, p. 230. s: 

7 A.H. D., 160. 

8 A new History of tbe Indian People, vol, VI, p. 148. 

9 Ancient History of the Deccan, pp, 58-61, 


10 Inscriptions of Orissa, vol. 1, Part H, pp. 18-45. 
um APL 
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Imperial Guptas atthe time of Samudragupta in Kalinga. 
Neither the Gupta inscriptions nor any other contemporary ins- 
cription, refer to an invasion by any of the successors of Samudra- 
gupta to Orissa. In the absence of any historical records it 
cannot be established that Kalinga was included in the Gupta 


Empire. 


After Samudragupta the Matharas rose into prominence in 
Kalinga. They ruled up to C, 500 A.D. from Mahanadi to 
the North of Godavari and some time even up to Krishna in the 
South.’? None of the kings of this dynasty is known to be 
under the suzerainty of the Gupta emperors. The Matharas 
have been mentioned in their inscriptions as very powerful. ° 


Dr. Sircar? on the basis of the Sumandala copper plate ins- 
cription of the time of Prithvivigraha dated in G.E. 250- 
(250+ 319=569-70 A.D.) is inclined to prove that Orissa at 
thac time was under the Imperial Guptas. The Sumandala 


Inscription runs as follows: 


oO Vartamána' Gupra. Rajya Varasa Satadvaye Pañchāsa- 
duttare-Kalinga Rastrarh Anu$sasita Sri. Prithvivigraha-Dhatgaraka 
Tatpadanudhyata Padmakholiyam Maharajobhayanvyo-Bappade- 
vyam  Urjanna  Tanuh  Sahasrarasii padabhakto Maharaja 


Dharmaraja. .'"?* 


The word ‘Varcamana’ in the above quoted lines 1s explained 
by Dr. Sircar in the sense of existing whereas it actually conveys 
the sense of *Pravartamana’, ‘Promulgated’ Thus the above 
expression means that in 250 years (ol the era) that was promul- 
gated in the Gupta Rajya, and not in 250 years when the Gupta 
Rajya was in existence, as Dr. Sircar wants to make us beliet. - 


In the Kanasa copper plate of Lokaviyraha of the same 
Vigraha family, the word Pravartamána has been inserted in place 


12 INSC, of Orissa, vol, 1, part Il, pp 59-63; E, L vol, XH, pp 1-3. 
:3 El, xxviii, pp. 79-95. 

r4 Inscriptions of Orissa, vol. 1, Pare IL, pp. 113-114. 

is /KHRS., vol. iit, pp. 261-60 t; EL, vot, xxviii, p. j31. 
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of Vartamaua. The inscription refers to the Gupta year 280 
(599 A.D.). The date portion of the inscription runs as 


follows: | 


«LOO Pravattamana. Gupta Ra(ja) Samvatsare. A(Sr)tyuttara 
Sata(dva)ye......". This clearly means that tin 280 years of the 
Era promulgated in the Gupta Rajya’ and it does not convey any 
sense of existence of the Gupta kingdom in the year 280 or 


599-600 A.D. 


The Gupta empire ceased to exist in India by the middle of 
600 A.D. Prof. H.C. Roychaudhuri refers to a tradition 
recorded in the LHarivarhéa by Jinasena. The tradition reveals 
that the Guptas ruled for 231 years and according co this 
tradition the Gupta suzerainty ended in 550 A.D. 


"Gupinàm Ca Satadvayam 
Ekatritnsach Ca Varshani 
Kala-Vidabhiruda Hricany’’!” 


Besides the ‘Triloka-prajhapau’, a Jain work by Jadivasaha 
contains a tradition regarding the duration of the Gupta rule. 


It runs as follows: — 


8 


“Tato Gutta Tanam Rajje Donisayani gitsa",!* that is 


the Guptas ruled for 231 years. 


The last known Gupta record is the Damodarpur Copper 
Plate Inscription dated in the Gupta year 224 corresponding to 
543-A.D.” 

The Harha Inscription® of the time of Bhima Sti [ana- 
Varman dated in Sathvat 611 (553 A.D. reveals that the very 
heart of the Gupta empire was under the Maukharis by that 
time. This is corroborated by the Deo Varnark | inscription?! 


16 PHAI, 1950, pp. 626 If, 

17 Harivamáa, Chap, 60, 

18 Journal of Or, Inst., vol. ui, pp. 296-97, stanza 1608, 
19 Sel. Insc., pp, 337 fT, EL, xv, p. 142. 

20 El, IV, pp. 110-121. 

21 Cil., vol. Ill, p. 215 ft. 
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which refers to the rule of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman, 
the son and the grandson of [Sanavarman respectively over 
Magadh region. Besides it also refers to che grant of a village, 
Varunika, made by Avantivarman in the Magadh region. 


The Eran iusctiption® issued by the Hiina king Toramana 
in his first regnal year (c. 500-15 A.D.) and the Gwalior ins- 
cription^* of the Hüna king Mihirakula (C. 515-35 A.D.), the 
son and successor of Toramana, show that both East and West 
Malwa no longer formed parts of the Gupta Empire. The above 
references in the inscriptions conclusively prove that the mighty 
fabric of the great Gupta empire covering wide areas of Northern 
Índia, disintegrated by the middle of the 6th century A.D. In 
such a case the theory of Dr. Sircar that Orissa was included in 
the Gupta empire (on the basis of the reference to che Gupta Era 
in the Sumandala and the Kanasa plates) cannot be accepted. 


In order to explain his point of view that the Gupta Empire 
was 1n existence as late as 569-70 A.D. Dr. Sircar renders the 
Sumandala Copper Plate Inscription as follows: — 


“The present inscription indicating the continuity of the 
Imperial Gupta rule as late as A.D. 569 thus seems to suggest 
that even after the disintegration of the empire, there were some 
members of the family who claimed the status of their imperial 
predecessors, whether their position was nominal like that of 
James III of England or of che Mughal emperor Shah Alam and 
his successors can hardly be determined in the present state 
of our knowledge. There is, however, no doubt that all A.D. 
569 Viceroys like Prithvi-vigraha Bhactaraka of Kalinga con- 
tinued their allegience to the Gupta emperor, The word 
Bhattiraka attached to Prthvivigraha's name may suggest that he 
ruled practically as an independent monarch; but he did so 
without officially throwing off the yoke of the Guptas. It is 
possible that he had blood-relationship with the Guptas and 


22 Ibid., pp. 396 fE. 
23 lbid, pp. 440 E, 
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was eaget to display it to improve his own case against those of 
their other rival rulers of the country. ™ 

The Sumandala copper plate was issued by Maharaja 
Dharmaraja, | a feudatory of Prithvivigraha who 1s indicated 
in the inscriptions as an independent ruler belonging to the 
Vigraha family of Kalinga. Nowhere he has been stated as 
a Viceroy of the Gupta emperor, or that he had blood 
relationship with the Guptas. None of the epigraphic or 
the literary sources refer to this fact. Besides, had he been a 
scion of the: Gupta family, he would have mentioned it as in 
vogue with the kings and the feudatories :n ancient India. 

The inference regarding the Viceroyalty of the Guptas 
cannot stand because nowhere in India a Gupta emperor was 
existing in 569-70 A.D, The Gupta Era started in 319-20 
A.D. was accepted in course of time as one of the standard eras 
in India and it is found to be in vogue lung after the decay ut 
the Gupta Rule in India. 

So the usc of che Gupta Era in these inscriptions does not 
mean Gupta rule. . | 

Ít is evident that like other states of Dakshinapacha (South 
India) Kalinga did not form a part of Samudra Gupta's empire. 
The result of his invasion breke down the petty principalities 
and paved the way for political unity under the hegemony of 
the Matharas. 

Dr. Sircar further supports his. theory by the Peddadugam 
plates of king Satrudaman of Giri Kalinga in C. soo A.D. from 
his headquarters at Sirahapura identified with modern Singupiram 
near Srikakulam, The inscription declares him as a subordinate 
of one Bhattaraka (Bbattaraka-pada Parigrihita) and Dr. Sircar 
assumes that the spithet Bhattaraka in che 4th and sth century 
A.D. was used by the feudatorics of the Guptas in reference to 
their imperial overlord.? [t may be pointed out that the epithet 
Bhatraraka “was nota monopoly of the imperil Gupta rulers 
during the pertud mentioned above. — Saktivarman, the Machara 


ipo DL, vol. XXVIII, pp, 81-82. 
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king of Kalinga (c. 400-420 A.D.) referred to as Sakti Bhattaraka 


in the Andhaveram copper plate inscription"? of his son Ananta 
Saket Varman. 

The Nala king Arthapati who ruled over Bastar Koraput 
region inc, 465-75 A.D. is called Sri Maharaja Arthapati 
Dhattaraka both in the Kesaribeda®? and Rithapur copper plate 
grants. Prichvivigraha, the ruler of Kaliaga in 570 A.D. is 
thus declared as a Bhatedraka in the Sumandala copper plate 
grant and there is no cogent reason to believe that this epithet 
was borne by the Gupta monarchs. 

Besides, it is stated by Dr. Sircar® that Lokavigraha Bhatta- 
raka of the Kanaga plate was an independent monarch. He has 
used the Gupta era in his inscription. He has also assumed the . 
title of Bhattraka. So Dr. Sircar contradicts his own statement 
that Bhattáraka was a title used only by the feudatories of the 
imperial Guptas. But as we have seen above Loka Vigraha was 
not a feudatory of the imperial Guptas. So it can be said cate- 
gorically ba Bhattiraka wasnot a title exclusively and specifi- 
cally used by the imperial Guptas or later Guptas or even their 
feudatories. Independent kings or their feudatories also used 
this title. 

Maharaja Satrudiman of the Peddadugam grant was very 
likely the feudatory of che Mathara king Saktivarman of Kalinga 
who was tuling over the territory extendiug from the Mahanadi 
to the Krishna from bis headquarters Pisthapura during the first 
quarter of the 5th century A.D. Farther the Ganjam  plates?? 
of Madhavaraja Il, the son of Ayasohica and. grandson of 
Madhavaraja of the Sailodbhava dynasty is dated in the Gupta 
Era 300. The date portion runs as follows: — 


ee) Chaturdadhi Salila Bichi Mekhala Nalinayang Sadbtpagiri- 


25 JIH., XXXIV, p. 283. 

26 EL, XXVII, pp. 175-79.; Ananta Saktivarman himself. had a title 
of Bappa Bhattàraka lbid,. pp. 225-35. 

27 EL, XXVIII, pp. 12-16.; E. 1, XIX, pp., 100-104. 

28 ]HH., XXXIV, p. 284. 
. 29 EL, VI, 143-6 ff. 
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pattanabatyam Vasundharayam Gauptabde Varsa — Satatraye 
Vartamane,..... . 

In the above quoted lines we find areference to the Gupta 
year 300 (619.20 A.D.) lH we accept the view of Dr. Sircar 
that the usage of Gupta. Era means Gupta rule then the 
conclusion would be that Madhavatája II, the donor ct the above 
grant in. the Kongoda Mandala, was a Gupta feudatory. It 
has been specifically meñtioned in the above inscription. that 
Maharaja Sa$áüka was the overlord of Madhavaraja IL"... 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sa$anka Rajye Saíita..."(). Dr. Hultzsch 
translated ic as ‘*... Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Sasanka ruling 
over the earth sutcoundea by the griddle of the waves of the 
water of the four oceans,together with the islands, mountains, 
and cities from the victorious Kongoda near the bank of the 
Salimà river (Saliap) in the present Puri District..." 

Thus it shows that Sasaüka of this inscription was a great 
king and he can be very safely identified with the Sasanka of 
KarnaSuvarna, whose name is mentioned in the Si-Yu-Ki and 
also in Bana’s Harsacarita. Besides this date also includes the 
reign period of Sa$atka. So SaSdnka cannot be a Gupta king. So 
the use of the Gupta year 300 also does not mean Gupta rule tp 
Kongoda. Kongoda was under Sa$ahka, being the overlord of 
Madhavaraja Il, as we have seen in the inscription. Hence 
although the inscription is dated in the Gupta era 300 it can 
never mean Gupta rule. 

Again we know that Kaniska of the Kusana family was the 
founder of the Saka Era (78 A.D.) and we are still using the 
Sakabda ; it is only a standard era adopted by the Indians. 
Similarly the Gupta Era was also used by some kings and their 
feudatories in ancient India for chronological convenience and 
that it was a standard era. 

Some scholars? have also argued that the find of five 
gold coins of the Guptas in Orissa refers to their rule in 


30 History of Orissa, Dr. Mahatab, Chap. Orissa under Samudra- 
gupta Vyighraparakrama, 
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that country. But we are not able to accept this suggestion. 
Por these gold coins might have been used by the traders who 
had visited Orissa for business purpose and we know that 
the Guptas maintained trade relationship with South East 
Asta and for this they had to go via Tamralipti and Gopalpur 
(Palurá?) which were the ports of capital importance in Kalinga.?! 
The Gupta traders might have brought their coins with them 
and they might have exchanged some of the coins in Orissa. A 
number of Kusana coins have been found in Orissa in SiSupal- 
garh, Khandagiri and other places but because of this nobody has 
said that Orissa was also under the Kusanas for some time. 

From the above it may be stated that though Samudragupta 
conquered certain territories of Orissa, he liberated these 
territories and reinstated their kings with independent status and 
even after him Orissa was never included in the Gupta Empire 
of his successors, inspite of the fact that some of the Inscriptions 


of Orissa of that period are dated in the GUPTA ERA. 


Asoxa Kumar RATH 


31 Hindu Colonies in the Far East, p. 11, Dr. R. C Majumdar, 
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MISCELLANY 
Vivutbha = Vyütha = Vyutha 


The above word occurs, in its various forms, about the end 
of several versions of Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka— 

Sahasrám——iyafa ca sávane vivuthena (/*) duve-saparnna-lati 
sata vivutha ti 256 (/*) 

Abratri—esa  sávane vivuthena duve-sapamna-láti-sati am 
mamce Bydbase salile alodbe ti] 

Gujarta—iyam ca sávana vivutbena 256, (/*) 

Brahmagiri, Erragudi and Rajula-Mandagiri—iyam ca savane 
savapite vyāthena 256 (/*) 

Rüpnáth—vystbena sdvane kate {/*) sb sata vivasa (so) 
i (9 | 
The word vivutha=vyittha=vyutha is generally regarded 
as Past Passive Participle of Sanskrit vivas standing for Sanskrit 
vyusía. See E. Hultzsch, Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. 1, 1925, pp. 
cxxviii, cxxxi, 259; D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 1955, p. 3343 
etc. Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-Englisb Dictionary refers to the 
Mababbarata and explains vyusta as ‘one who has passed or 
spent [rejanis, a night], while the word vyssita, derived from 
the same root, has beeu likewise explained as ‘absent from home,’ 
‘one who has passed -[e.g. ratrim, a night]. There is some 
reason to believe that the word intended in the records of Asoka 
is really vywsita and not vyusta. 

In the first- place, it will be seen that, out of the seven 
versions of the Edict quoted above, no less than six use the letter 


th, tb being. noticed only in one. We know that, in Early 
Brahmi, £5 has the shape of a circle while fh is written with the 


same sign .with-a central dot. The omission of the said 
dot due to the scribe's oversight, so as to make th look like £5, is 


easily explainable, chough the scribe is hardly expected to insert ` 
. the central dot making ¢h look like th, erroneously, in so large a 
` number of cases, It therefore appears that the intended reading 


i 
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of the Ripnath version of: Minor Rock Edict l is not vyutba 
which has suggested vyusta to scholars, but that it rcally stands 
for vyusita which does not suggest tb. 

Secondly, the word vivutha, of which vyitha (once wrongly 
written with th as vystha) is just another form, is obviously 
the same as Pali-Peakrit vivattha=Sanskrit vynsita. The 
common Pali-Prakric word for Sanskrit «site (to which the 
upasarga viis prefixed to form the word vyssita) 1s known to 
be vattha, so that Sanskrit vyusita (vi + usita) would correspond 
to vi--uutthba. This vivattha would naturally be written 
viuutha (used in three versions out of seven) in early inscriptional 
l'rakrit avoiding reduplication of che consonant. 

The form vyatha (wrongly written as vyutba) was no doubt 
meant for vyauttba to be pronounced as viyuttha. But the length 
of # in vyatba may be due to compensation for the modification 
of the- following conjunct (ttha) to a simple consonant (tha). In 
any case, vy atthe beginning of these words is due to the 
influence of the corresponding conjunct in Sanskrit vyusita. 

Thus the passages quoted above would mean— 

Sahasram—idamn ca Sravanain vyusitena [maya sravitam]/ 
dvi-satpancasad-ratri-Sate [vyapya] vyusitab > [abam] iti— 
[añkatah] 256/ “This declaration [has been made] by me 
when I am away from home [on a tour of pilgrimage]. [I am] 
away from home [on a tour of pilgrimage] for two hundred 
fiftysix nights (i.e. days)—256 [in figures]." 

Ahbraura——etat sravanam -|sravitam maya] vyusitena dvi-sat- 
pancasad-ratri-sate [vyapya] yat (—yatab) maficam Buddbasya ` 
Sariram (=debdvasesab) aradham iti | “This declaration [has. 
been made] by me when I am away from home [on a tour of 
pilgrimage] for two hundred fiftysix nights (t.e. days) since 
the relics of the Buddha rose to (were raised to) che platform [for 
worship]. i 

Gujarra—idara ca Sravanatn vyusitena 256 (=dvi-satpañcă- 
sad-ratri-Sata-vyusitena maya) [śrāvitam] | “This declaration 
[has been made] by [me] when I am away from home [on a 


tour of pilgrimage for] 256 [nights, i.e. days]." 
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Brahmagiri, Erragudi and Rajula-Mandagiri—édam ca srivanarn 
Sravitam vyusitena 256 (=dvi-satpancdsad-ratri-sata-vyusitena 
maya) | “This declaration has been made by [me] when I am 
away from home [on a tour of pilgrimage for] 256  [nights, 1e. 
days]." 
| Rüpnáth —vywsitena [maya] $rávanam krtam | 256 Sate 
(— dui-sat paicáóad- -rátri-$ate vyapya) [me] vivasab iti / “This 
declaration has been made by [me] when I am away from home 
[on a tour of pilgrimage]. [My] stay away from home [has 
lasted] for 256 [nights, i.e, days]." 

Ic may be pointed out that sata (Sate) in the second sentence 
quoted from the Rüpnath version has been wrongly taken to be 
redundant by some scholars, Cf. Hultzsch, op. cit. p. 169, 
note 9. The passage 256 sata for doi-satpafic asad-ratri-sate 
may be compared with passages like sanvatsara-Sate 872 in the 
Buchkala inscription of Nagabhata Il and Guptanam samvatsara- 
Sate 282 in the Arang plates of Bhimasena Il. See Bhandarkar's 
- List, Nos. 22, 1329. It should also be mentioned that we 
prefer to read duve-sapamna-láti-satà as a single compound 
expression or duve saparhna-lati satá in two words, but not dave 
saparna lati-satá in three words as is usually read by scholars. 


D. C. SIRCAR 


The Linga-daivata Hymns; A Rigvedic Riddle ? 


Among the various riddles presented by the Rigveda, that of 
the Lifga-daivata hymns is undoubtedly one which deserves 
very serious attention. Unfortunately, the matter has so long 
been totally neglected by scholars writing about the Religion and 
Philosophy of the Vedas. The cause of this negligence or 
avoidance can be a matter of surmise only, though it 
apparently betrays the leisurely manner in which the Rigveda 
seems to have been studied. The question would have been 
otherwise, if the reference to the Linya-deities happened to bea 
casual one; but the fact that these deities have been extolled in 
at least 20 different hymns,—from the 1st to the roth Mandala 
of the Rigveda,—certainly bespeaks their importance in the 
eyes of the Rigvedic seers. 

It cannot be denied that the title “Linga-daivata” (relating 
to the Linga-deities) is a peculiar one, indicative of linga. Linga 
ordinarily means gender or sex, as in the three genders of 
Grammar, namely, Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. We 
have in the Rigveda male and female deities in plenty; but 
there is perhaps only one Deity, represented in the neuter gender, 
or in no gender at ali,—the all-powerful and all-embracing 
“Brahma,” a term originally applied to a few of the principal 
Rigvedic deities like Agni, Indra, etc. Apart from this common 
meaning of the word, the term linga, however, is found to 
have been used in a different sense in the Rigveda and elsewhere, 
in relation to the deities. Thus the terms Indra-lihga, Vayu-linga, 
Agni-libga, Surya-linga, etc., as cited by Yaska (7th century 
B. C.) in his Nirukta, chapter 1/17, and by Saunaka (6th 
century B. C.) in his Brihaddevata chapter, 1/86-90, mean 
signs of Indra, Vayu, Agni & Surya respectively, not the gender 
or sex of these detties. The word, therefore, assumes the new 
meaning of identifying sign, or symbol, or pratika, and we shall 
presently see that this meaning is also applicable to the case of 
the Libga-devatás of the Rigveda, both male and female. 
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It is well-known that every Rigvedic hymn is superscribed 
with the name or names of the seer or seers, the name or names 
of the deity or deities to whom the hymn is addressed, and 
details regarding stanzas and metres, These details of the 
superscriptions undoubtedly came from the works of different 
Vedic teachers of the past, and, later on, from those of Yaska, 
Saunaka and Katyayana (5th century B. C.). Thus we come 
across hymns and stanzas (mantras) addressed to numerous gods 
and goddesses like Agni, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Rudra, Surya, 
Vishnu, Bhaga, Pusha, Dyauh, etc., among the male deities, 
and to Aditi, Sarasvati, Indrani, Agnayi, Earth, lla, Bharati, 
Raka, Kuhü, Sinivali, Pathyasvasti, Shri, Yami and others, 
among the females. But apart from ail these clearly indicated 
hymns, we find in che Rigveda a number of hymns and stanzas 
(mantras) addressed to a class of deities described as ‘‘Linga- 
devatas" or ‘Lingokta-devatas.”’ These hymns and stanzas 
can prima facie claim no special peculiarity of their own, except- 
ing perhaps their title only, in as much as they appear quite 
similar to the others in form, language, metres, and other 
respects. Vedic teacherg/ie Yaska, Saunaka and Katyayana, 
apparently differ as £5 the number of hymns and stanzas to 
which the heading *Lingokta-daivata” or **Linga-daivata" should 
apply; but from what can be gathered from their remarks in 
Nirukta, Brihaddevata and Sarvanukramani respectively, it may 
be said that at least 4 entire hymns have been dedicated to the 
 Liüga-deities, while, in as many as 16 different hymns, they 
have been lauded in stanzas. Details of these hymns and stanzas 
are given below for che information of readers: — 


, Full- Hymns: — 
R. V. IV-13 & 14. The seer of these 2 hymns in Gautama 
| Vàmadeva, and the deities are Agni, Usha, 
the ASvins, Surya, Varuna, Mitra, Skam- 
bha, Dyauh and Earth. 
X-161. The seer is Prajapatya (som ot Prajapati) 
Consumption-killer. he deities applauded 


p 
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A-184. 


are Indra & Agni, Savità, Nirrhiti and 
Brihaspati. | 
The seer here is Tvashta (Viívakarmà) or 
Vishnu Prajapatya alternatively, and the 
deities praised are Vishnu & Tvashta (selt- 
praise?), Prajapati-Dhata, Sinivali, Sarasvati, 
and the A$vins. 


Part-bymns or $tanzas: — 


l-35-1. 


l 94-8,9, 10 & 16. 


]-112-24 & 25. 


|-136-6 & 7. 


11-32. 8. 


V-26-9. 


Vl-47-20. 


VI-75-10 & 17-19. 


VI-48-13 to 15. 


The seer 1s  Hiranyastupa Angirasa, the 
detties being Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Rater 
and Savita. | 
The sect is Kutsa Angirasa, the deities 
adored being the gods, Agni, Mitra, Var- 
una, Adia, Sindhu, Earth and Sky (Dyauh). 
The seer is the same Kutsa, and the deities 
ate the A$vins, Dyauh, Mitra, Varuna, 
Aditi, Sindhu and Earth. 

The seer is Patucchepa, son of Divodàsa, 
while the deities appear to be Rodasi (Earth 
& Sky), Mitra, Varuna, Indra, Agni, Dhaga, 
Soma and the Maruts. 

The seer is Gritsamada, and the deities are 
Gungu, Sinivali, Raka, Sarasvati, Indrani 
& Varunani, all female: 

The seers here ate the Atreyas (sons of Atri), 
the deities being the Maruts, the ASvins, 
Mitra, Varuna & All-gods. 

The seer in this case is Garga, and the dei- 
ties are Earth, Brihaspati and Indra. 

The seer is/Payu, son of Bharadvaja, and the 
deities are the Brábmanas, the Pitris, Soma, 
Pusha, Brahmanaspati, Aditt, and Varuna. 
The seer 1s Shangju, son of Brihaspati, while 
the deities praised are Dhenu, Indra, Varuna, 
Aryama, Vishnu, the Maruts and Pusha. 
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VIL-41-1. 


VILI-44-1. 


X-14-6 to 9. 


X-17-7 to 9. 


X-59-7. 


X-132-1, 


X-167-3. 


The seer is VaSistha, the deities being 
Agni, Indra, Mitta, Varuna, the A$vins, 
Bhaga, Pusha, Brahmanaspati, Soma, Rudra, 
etc. | 

The seer is the same VaSistha, and the 
deities are Dadhikra, the Aésvins, Usha, 
Agni, Bhaga, Indra, Vishnu, Pusha, Brah- 
manaspati, the Adityas, Dyauh, Earth, Apah 
(Water) and Svah (Heaven). 

The seer is Yama Vatvasvat, god of Death, 
and those praised include the Angiras, the 
Pitris, the Atharvas, the Bhrgus, some pious 
kings (all departed souls), & Varuna. 

The seer is Devashrava, son of Yama, those 
praised being Sarasvati, and the Pitris (Patri- 
archs of the past). 

The seers are the Gaupayana brothers (nep- 
hews of Agastya), the deities praised are 
Earth, Dyauh, Antariksha (atmosphere or 
the middle region), Soma, Pusha and Pathya- 
svasti, 

The seer in this case is INármedba, the dei- 
ties being Dyauh, Earth and the A$vins, 
The joint-seers are ViSvamitra and Jama- 
dagni (father of Jamadagnya Parashu-Rama), 
while the detttes adored are Soma (Moon), 
Varuna, Brihaspati, Anumati, Indra, Dhata, 


etc, 


The first thing that will undoubtedly strike even a casual 
reader of the above hymns and stanzas, is why the designation 
"Linga-daivata"" has been applied to them, most of which could 
otherwise have been easily termed as ViSvadeva hymns and 


stanzas, where several, or many gods, or ail-gods are praised 


either together, or alternately, one after the other. Moreover, 
the deities addressed here happen to be those usually laided 
throughout the Rigveda; there appears nothing new or peculiar 
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about them, except, perhaps, for the case of the departed patri- 
archs, who, too, are mentioned not unoften elsewhere as Pitris, or 
under similar designations,—not as Linga-devatas. What special 
peculiarity was then actually responsible for such a designation? 
The other important thing to note, in this connection, is the 
mention of at least 4 or 5 deities as seers in the company of the 
human seers. 

The problem now is the significance of the title, As already 
stated, in the beginning, Nirukta deals with the term liga, 
applied 1n relation to the deities, in chapter 1/17; but Yaska’s 
emphasis on the need for Nirukta or the Science of Etymology, 
for correct identification of the deity of a hymn or stanza, appa- 
rently does not apply to the case of the Lingokta hymns and 
stanzas, as he actually cites two ordinary stanzas from the Rig- 
veda, in illustration of his case, not any one from among the 
Linga-daivatas. Nevertheless, his exposition of the term linga 
as an identifying mark or symbol, is the earliest of the available 
commentaries on the word, and, as such, is undoubtedly of 
immense help and importance to us. Yaska’s successor, Saunaka, 
in his Bribaddevata, represents che Liüga-deities as those bear- 
ing characteristic names and matks—chapter 1/96-90. He deals 
with the “ingadaivaca hymns and stanzas in several places of his 
book, and though the actual significance of the title seems no- 
where explained very clearly, in one place at least, he calls 374 
Linga-daivata stanzas C'qqqr:", or stanzas where the deities 
mentioned are ali the deities of the stanzas concerned (Brihad- 
devata, chapter 3/126, dealing with R. V. 1-94-8,9, xo & half 
of 16). Saunaka’s successor, Katyayana, too, calls the same 
hymn (R. V.L94) fagtetadt aaa at wm, -—or a hymn (con- 
taining stanzas) dedicated to the Linga-devatas or to the deities 
actually mentioned by name. From the above remarks, it can, 
therefore, be safely assumed that the Linga-datvata hymns 
and stanzas are those where all the deities mentioned by 
name are the actual deities of the hymns and stanzas. 
Thus they differ from the others in that, all the deities 
mentioned here are equally important,——whereas in the case ol 
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the ordinary stanzas, those mentioned in the supetscriptions 
alone are regarded as main or actual, the others being treated as 
. mentioned incidentally only, or as faqrda 3T: &gar, in the 
language of Saunaka. The Vedic hymns offer innumerable 
instances of such cases, To cite only two examples from Yaska's 
Nitukta—chapter 1/17—, (a) 10 the stanza R. V. VI-4-7 
“ea a GUT waar saa amg gofa wae aa’ gi 
- yep to Agni, rhe names of Indra and Vāyu occur 
Tncidentally only, and (b) in the staza X-82-2 “syfirfita uU 
fafa: aga arie: age ga ufu i genfa. dedicated to Manyu, 
the name of Agni occurs incidentally. But even then, there 
apparently remains but little difference between the Linga-dai- 
vatas and the Visvadeva hymns, where, too, all the deities 
mentioned are equally important, Close scrutiny, however, 
reveals that the Lingadaivata stanzas, in many cases, mention a 
number of deities in close juxtaposition; but the- Visvadevas 
seldom do this. The other peculiarity of the Linga-datvata 
stanzas (not hymns) 1s thar, in most cases, the same deities who 
are extolled in the other stanzas of the bymns alternately, with 
their usual names and charactertstics—-actually reappear as | 
Liüga-dieties ip- the Lingokta stanzas of the same hymns 
This peculiarity, too, is absent in the case of the Viévadevas. 
The implication of the remarks of Yaska, Saunaka and 
Katyayana, therefore, seems to be that actual and appropriate 
marks or symbols, representing the various deities concerned, 
-were used at thé time of recital of the Linga-daivata hymns and 
stanzas. What these signs or symbols were, is not described; but 
they might be mere marks, or even matertal symbols, as supposed 
by Prof. Macdonell- in his Vedic Mythology, page 155. Asa 
matter of face, we come across the term ‘Pratikam’, used in the 
sense of ‘Ripam’ (Nirukta-VII-31) or Sadrisham (Skandaswami), 
in connection with a number of deities, at least 7 times in the 
Rigveda (as in R.V.: —V1-50-8; -VI-75-1;  VII-3-6; VIL-8-1; 
Vil-36-1; X-88-19 and X-118-3.),—thus pointing to the fact 
that symbols or pratikas (or even images?) were largely used 
by the Rigvedic seers to represent deities. The word ‘Linga’ 
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in relation to several deities, is also met with in che first chapter 
of th Kaushika Sutra (belonging to the Atharvaveda), as the word 
‘Visvalinga’ is found in the Nirukta (chapter XII-4c) to 
respresent the Vi$vadevas. The term Ling-devata has been 
variously rendered as “divinities mentioned by their charac- 
teristic names”, or as “divinities expressed by name or charac- 
teristic marks". — Ic will not be out of place here to refer to the 
views of Acarya Bharadvaja on lihga-mantras and Linga-devatis, 
as quoted by Sayana in the introduction to his commentary on 
the Taittirlya Drahmana of the Black Yajurveda, chapter 1L.4-1. 
Regarding a sacrifice called ‘Upahoma”, Bharadvaja advises the 
use of suitable mantras tn accordance with the signs or symbols 
(lingas) of the deities concerned. Wise fhen (priests) he declares, 
apply appropriate mantras for each individual deity, following 
the instructions of the various Sruti and Smriti texts. Where 
such clear instructions will not be available, suitable mantras 
as indicative of the lingas (marks) of the deities, are to be applied. 
Needless to say, the remarks of Acarya Bharadvaja point to the 
same conclusion as ours. le is not precisely known whether this 
Bharadvaja preceded Yaska and Saunaka; but his views as a 
Vedic teacher of repute, are- doubtless authoritative. 

The significance of the title **Linga-daivata ^ thus no longer 
remaining a riddle, ii may be reasonably assumed that many of 
the Rigvedic deities, if not all of them, both male and female, 
originally bore special identifying lingas or symbols or pratikas 
of their own. Some still retain them, in different ways and 
and shapes, and Rudra-Siva among them, in the shape of what 
appears as the genetic organ. How this symbolic Liüga-worship 
came to be attached to Rudra-Siva, or, in other words, how 
this symbol or pratika of the genetic organ came to represent 
Rudra-Siva alone, of all the Rigvedic Linga-deities,—is a dif- 
ferent matter, and beyond the scope of this article. Ic has, of 
course, its apptopriate explanations, which are found abundantly 
in the Sainhità texts, and it is for the critical and devoted readers 
of the Vedas to find them out. The current view that the name 
of Siva is not found in the Samhita texts, is not correct. Other 
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Samhitas apart, careful study of the Kigveda alone will reveal not 
only the name of Siva in at least 9 different places, but also 
many of his other famous appellations like Bhava, Isha, Ishana, 
Devadeva, Mahadeva, Ugra, Nilalohita, etc., each repeated 
several times. 

The other thing that also becomes quite clear, is that, nei- 
ther the Rigvedic seers themselves, nor their descendants had ever 
any abhorrence for the worship of the Linga-deities, in the 
shape of marks, or symbols, or pratikas. Tiis being the case, 
the origin of the worship of Liaga-deities, can, unmistakably and 
unhesitatingly, be traced to the earlier period of the Rigveda. 
Not only this, it may also be stated, on the strength 
of the evidence of the Rigvede itself, that some Rigvedic 
deities and their sons, too, have been among the 
seers that actually applauded the Liüga-deities, —thus fully 
signifying the perfectly Aryan character of the practice of 
Lihga-warship (symbol or pratika worship). The question may, 
therefore, be naturally asked: — “Ifthe worship of a Linga- 
deity was actually denouced in the Rigveda, as declared by 
various reputed scholars,——how could there have been so many 
hymns and stanzas addressed to the same detestable Linga- 
deities, by so many Rigvedic seers, both men and gods?” 

Scholars may be interested to know that the Linga-deities 
have been extolled also in the Khila sections of the Kigveda. 
These Khilas some of -which,are as old as the hymns 
of the main book,” in the opinioti of scholars, and also 
probably equally respected by the Vedic teachers,—mention 
these deities in at least 6 different places. The Khila hymns 
ate divided in 5 Sections or Adhyayas. the last one dealing also 
with the Nivids and: Praishas, The relevant details of these 
references to the Linga-deities are briefly stated below 2— 


R. V. Khila Adhyaya: 


1-2-9. The seer is Tarkshya Suparna. 
1-4-6. (Half this mantra according to 
Khilanukramani). The seer is Bharadvaja. 
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1-5-6. The seer is the same Bharadvaja. 
LI 1-8-5. The seer is Prishadhra or Prashkanva. 
V-5, 1 to 11, Entire Hymn. It isa Nivid. 
V.2(2). Entice Hymn. It isa Praisha. 

lt is indeed unfortunate that no Vedic scholar is known 
to have dealt with the matter of these Linga-deities men- 
tioned in so many hymns (26 in all) of the Rigveda. Ie 
cannot, of course, be said chat the hymns actually escaped the 
notice of all scholars, many of whom ate reputed to have studied 
the Vedas for years. Possibly, they did not consider the matter 
Important enongh fot any special discussion; but it cannot also 
be denied, in the present contexe, that very many minor things, 
too, mentioned but casually in the Rigveda, have beeu discussed 
at some lengths by the same scholars. lt may also be that 
those noticing them and also understanding their significance, 
preferred to remain silent, in otder to avoid the displeasure of a 
large number of scholars, who had already declared that worship 
of a Linga-deity was actually denounced in the Rigveda, and 
that it was a practice of non-Atyan origin, —later on adopted by 
the Aryan teachers during the period of the late Brahmanas, and 
the Aranyakas. 

Attention of all Vedic scholars is herewith drawn to these 
hitherto neglected — Liüga-daivata hymns and stanzas. The 
matter unquestionably deserves very careful study aud investiga- 
tion, in the interest of the Religion of the Hindus. 

lt will not perhaps be a digression to say a few words 
regarding Linga-worship as generally undestood by the European 
scholars, Though the Vedic seers themselves, their descendants, 
and also the later Vedic teachers, all looked upon the practice 
purely as worship by means of signs, symbols and pratikas, 
material or otherwise, the European scholars cook it to be worship 
of the phallus, If the terms Indra-linga, Vayu-linga, Agni-linga, 
Varuna-iüga, Sirya-linga, Asvina-linga, Sarasvati-linga, | Vi$va- 
liga (representing the signs of all-gods), etca, were to be inter- 
preted in this queer, un-Vedic and un-traditional sense, one would 
imagine that ancient [ndia must have been full of the phallus- 
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worshippers of all the Rigvedic deities (both male and female) 
mentioned as Linga-devatas in the Rigveda. It isa matter of 
great regret that some eminent Indian scholars have accepted 
this erroneous view of Liüga-worship, in disregard of the clear 
and unassailable evidences of the Vedic exegetical texts. Could 
it be that. these scholars put more credence on the superficial 
interpretation of the European scholars than on the correct 
exposition of the ancient teachers, who were the inheritors of 
the Vedic traditions laid down by the seers and their direct 
descendants and followers? Or could it be that they did not 
care to read the Vedic exegetical texts themselves, leaving the 
task to others regarded by them as the correct interpreters of 
Indian religious thoughts and ideas? Is it not time that the 
age-old, injurious habit of too-much dependence on others were 


shaken off ? 


AMiYA KuMak CHAKRAVORTY 


On the Probability of Gautamiputra Satakarnt's Rule 
in the Andhra Country 


Divergent views have been held with regard to the original 
home of the rulers of che Satavahana family, called the Andhras 
in the Puranas."  Rapson, Smith? and B. V. Krishnarao 
advocate the view that the Satavahanas first rose to political power 
in Andhra-deSa. There is, however, no defnite evidence to 
connect the early Satavahanas with Andhra-deSa comnrt-ing the 
eastern pat: of che peninsula with its nucleus round tue mouths 
of the rivers Godavari and Krishna.’ This has led scholars like 
Gopalachati* and Sircar® co question the above view of Rapson. 
They locate the earliest Sdtavahana kingdom in Western Deccan. 
‘The fact chat che early Sátavahana records have all been found in 
Western Deccan’ lends support to the latter view. And it is 
now generally admitted that the Satavahanas had established - 
their earliest kingdom in Western Deccan. 

There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that at some later 
date Andhra-defa came to be included within the Sátaváhana 
dominion, But scholats ate not unanimous with regard to the ques- 
tion when exactly the Sátavahatía hegemony was first extended 
to the Andhra country.. According to Sircar, "Pulumàvi e ... 


t F. E. Pargiter, The Purana Text of tbe Dynasties of the Kali Age. 
P. 46. 

2 E.J}. Rapson, Catalogue of coins of tbe Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas, Tralbütaka Dynasty, and the Bodhi Dynasty, p. xvi. 

3 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gasellschaft. 1902, 
| p. 657. 

4 B.V. Krishnarao, 4 History of the Early Dynasties of Andhradesa 
200-625 A.D., p. 4. 

5 K. Gopalachari, Early History of the Andbra Country, p. 5 t. 

6 R.C. Majumdar (Editor), Age of Imperial Unity, p. 191-192. 

7 D.C, Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and 
Civilisation, vol. Í, pp. 183-190. 
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was probably responsible for the extension of /Satavahana power 
in the land about the mouths of the Krishna. This is suggested 
by the discovery not only of his inscription at Amaravati but 
also of a large number of his coins in the same area as well as in 
the adjoining regions.”® M. Rama Rao, on the other hattd; 
suggests, mainly on the basis of the provenances of the coins 
of Gautamiputra Sátakarni, that the Andhra country had already 
passed under the rule of the Satavabanas during the time of 
Pulumávi's illustrious father.? ~ 

No doubt, the discovery of species db a certain ruler at a 
particular place does noc necessarily prove his authority over the 
area concerned. There are, however, some other valuable data in 
support of the theory of M. Rama Rao. 

The excavations at Nagarjunakonda in the Guntur district 
have yielded several moulds of the coins of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni.'? The discovery of coin moulds is of some 
significance and may perhaps be interpreted to mean that during : 
the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni a Satavahana mint was 
located at Nagarjunakonda. It may be presumed hence that at 
least the Nagarjunakonda region of the Andhra country was 
^ included within his dominion. ; | 

Another, significant evidence in this regard has also been 
discovered at Nagarjunakonda. The Nagarjunakonda inscription 
of the Abhira king Vasusena of the year 30!! speaks of the 


.8  4IU., pp. 204-205. 
9 Indian History Congress, Proceedings of tbe Sixteentb Session, 

.Waltair, 1953, p. 38, 

10 Indian Aréhaeology, A Review 1956-57, p. 38. 

rı 14., A Review 1958-59. p. 8 & pl VA, The historical importance 
of the said inscription was discussed by B,N. Mukherjee (Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Jane 1959, p. 140). He, following the Editor of the 
Indian Archaeology A Review, read the year as 9, D. C. Sitcar who 
edited the inscription (Epigraphia Indica vol, XXXIV. pp. 197-204) read | 
the year as 30. His reading of the date seems to be more probable, since 
. we find the same type of numeral 30 in some of the Kusána records, 
(G. S, Hirachand Ojha, Bharatiya Prachina Lipimala, pl. lxxii). 
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installation of Lord Astabhujasvamin on the' Sedagiri, i.e. 
Setagiri; (‘without being removed from his place") and also of 
the excavation of two tanks “on Setagiri and at Muderàa".? There 
is hardly any doubt that the Setagiri in question was in thc 
region of Nagarjunakonda where the inscription was found. Stecar 
connects the Siddhaldhari ‘hill, standing within 206 yards of 
the findspot of this inscription, with the Setagiri of the record, 
and thinks further that the Setagirt was a range of hills of 
‘which the Siddhaldhari formed a part’? The association of the 
Setagiri of the inscription of Vasusena with the Siddhaldhari hill 
in the vicinity of Nagarjunakonda, as suggested by Sircar, is 
quite reasonable and may be accepted without any hesitation. 
Bue there is hardly any evidence to support the application of 
the name Setagiri to any range of hills away from the vicinity 
of Nayarjunakonda., 

A particular passage inthe Nasik prasasti of Gautami Balasti 
seems to assume an added significance in the light of the 
identification of the Setagiri with the Siddhaldhaci hill adjoining 
Nagarjunakonda. This prasasti refers to the Satavahana 
king Gautamiputra Sátakarni as the lord, inter alia, of the 
Setagiri.'* It is highly probable that the Setagiri of the Nasik 
inscription, was tdentical with the homonymous hill referred to in 
Vasusena’s epigraph from Nayarjunakonda, since the interval 
between these records need not be more than 200 ot 2 50°” years, 
and since no Setagiti, which can be located somewhere away 
from Nagarjunakonda is referred to in any known source of 
ancient Indian history, 

These considerations certainly indicate Gautamiputra's rule 
over the Nagarjunakonda region. So far as available sources can 


12° El., vol. xxxiv, no. 30, p, 203. | 
13 lbid, p. 200, | | 
14 SIBIHC,, pp. 196-200. 

15 AIU.. p. 202, EL, vol. XXXIV, p. 197 £ ; K. Gopalachari, op. 


cit, p, 55 ; IHQ., 1959, p. 140 f. 
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indicate, Gautamiputra Satakarni seems to have been the first 
Satavahana monarch to extend the Satavahana rule over parts, 
or the whole, of Andhta-desa.'? 


. RANJANA MUKHER!EF 


^ 


16 After Gautamiputra, we get evidence of continuóus or at least 
continual rule of the Satavahanas over parts, or the whole of the Andhra 
country, See Amaravati inscription of Pulumavi (Archaeological Survey 
of Southern India, vol. 1, p. 100), Amaravati inscription of Siri Sivamka 
Sada (Ibid, p. 61), Chinna inscription of Sri Yajna Sátakarni (Journal of. 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, XVI, p. 627 f), and Nagarjunakonda 
inscription of Vijaya Satakarni ( 2.4., 4 Review, 1951-62). 


A Note on the Date of Gondophares I 


Gondophares I is identified with king Guduvhara of the 
Takht-i-Babi inscription of years 26 and 103!. On the correct 
assessment of these dates in terms of the Christian Era depends 
the accurate dating not only of Gondophares I himself, but also 
of the group of Azes I and of that of Vonones. 

Rapson pointed out that the symbol of Gondophares I was 
found struck c; some coins of Orodes II (57—37/36 B.C.)*. 
Cunningham thought that the same mark could be noticed on 
some issues of Artabanus III (A.D. 12-c. 38 or 40Y. However, 
Kapson was not sure about the accuracy of Cunningham's 
observations, and this greatly impaired the value of the testimony 
of the last group of coins. Nevertheless, there is a piece of 
unnoticed evidence which connects the coinage of Artabanus lll 
with that of Gondophares 1. There is a close similarity, if not 
identity, between a reverse type of the former, displaying the 
king on horse back to left and in front of him Tyche holding a 
palm branch in her upraised right hand and a spear in her left 
hand?, and an obverse type of Gondophares | with similar 
features”, : | 
Since we have cases of influence of the Imperial Parthian 


1 S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaram, vol. ll, pt. 1. pp. 58- 
62. For the evidence concerning the existence of a second Gondophares, 
see East c West, vol. VIII, pl. 4, p. 54. 

2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904, p. 677; E. f. Rapson 
(Editor), Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 578. 

3 Numismatic Chronicle, 18go, p. 119. 

4. JIRAS., 1904, p. 677. 

5 W. Wroth, A Catalogue of The Parthian Coins in tbe British 
Museum, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, pl, XXV, Nos. 5 & 6, 

6 P, Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Seythic Kings of Bactria 
and India in. the British Musenm, pl. XXII, No. 12; Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1819, pl, XIII, No. 12. It is not sure whether the figure 
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coinage on the issues of che members of the group of Orthagnes 
including Gondophares 1 himself’, and not vice versa, there ts 
every reason to believe that the type of the latcer in question had 
its prototype in the reverse device of Artabanus HI. This type 
of Artabanus III appears only on his coins dated in the year 
338 (S.E.J, Le. A.D. 27/28. Hence it seems that a part of 
Gondophares I's rulé -must be placed in or after A.D. 27/28. 
And since there is no reason to ascribe an unusually long reign 
to Gondophares I, his rule must be placed in the first half of the 
rst century A.D.? 


LI 


holds a spear in her left hand and also in her right hand she has a palm 
branch or a wreath, However, these are only minor variations, and need 
not minimise the value of our evidence. 

7 The Imperial Parthian Type of "King seated with a bow in his 
hand" (W. Wroth, op. cit. pl.^ VIII £) was copied by Gondophares | 
himself and by most of the membets of his group (East & West, vol. VHI, 
pl. 4, p. 54). 

8 W. Wroth, op. cit., pl. XXV Nos. 5 & 6. W. Wroth wrongly 
assumed the first year of the era in which his coins are dated as 312 B.C. 
According to- his calculation, the year 338 should correspond to A.D. 
26/27 (Ibid. pp, 148-149). R. H. McDowell has correctly shown that 
the epoch of the era concerned should be April 311 B.C. (R. H., 
McDowell, Coins From Seleucia on tbe Tigris, p. 148). 

9 This conclusion militates against the theories of Jayaswal (Journal 
of the Bibar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XVl, pp. 241 & 242) and 
of J. E. Lohuizen De-Leeuw (J. E. Lohuizen De-Leeuw, The Scythian 
Period, pp. 352 and 358), which place the whole period of Gondophares 
l's rule before the Christian Era, 

Konow tried to ascribe the year 103 to an old Saka Era of 84 B.C. 
and the year 26 to a teckoning started in 7-6 B.C, and with the accession 
of Azes (S. Konow, op. cit, pp. xliv and 58). The reckoning termed 
as the Old Saka by Konow, cannot be definitely taken to have started 
in 84 B, C. Again, there is no evidence 1n support of the historicity of 
any Era having its initial year in 7-6 D.C, There was an Azes Era, 
But it is probably to be identified with the reckoning of 58 B.C. (K. A. 
Nilakantha Sastri (Editor), 4, Comprebensive History of India, vol, M, 
p. 207). Konow himsclf later realised the weakness of his theory and 
discarded it (The Journal of Indian History, vol. XII, p, 25). 
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The only known era, of which the year 103, one of the dates 
of Gondophares I's Takht-i-Bahi inscription, can be placed in the 
first half of the rst century A.D. is the so-called Vikrama Era 
of 58 B.C. Thus the numismatic testimonies strongly support 
the traditional dating of the epigraph in question in the so-called 
Vikrama Era’? and clinches the issues in favóur of chat theory 
unless we believe—and there is no reason to do so— in the 
existence of some other era of northern India having its epoch in 
the ist century B.C. So with considerable confidence the year 
103 of the Takht-i-Bahi record can be placed in A.D. 45/49. 
The year 26 of Guduvhara ( — Gondophares I), also referred to 
in the same inscription, may mean the 26th year of his rule, and 
can hardly allude to any other era, since we do not know of any 

-era which would fit it". 
BRATINDRA lNarH MUKHERJEE 


There is no definite fact tọ support A Simonetta’s suggestion that 
the year 103 should be referred to a Drangian Era when its initial year 
. falling between 87 and So B.C, (East & West, vol. IX, p. 170), 

10 The year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is generally referred 
to the so-called Vikrama Era of 58 B,C, (RAS, 1905, pp. 223-226 ; 
1906, pp, 706-711 ; CHI, vol. 1,576; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political 
History of Ancient India (5th edition), p. 452; R. C. Majumdar (Editor), 
Tbe Age of Imperial Unity, p. 130 ; Com, His. Ind., vol, lI, p. 212 
etc, etc.). | | i 

11 See fn. 9. 
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Last Days of the Maukharis 


The Asirgadh seal* of Sarvavarman contains a genealogical 
record of the Maukharis of the Uttarapradesa, a well-known royal 
family in ancient India. According to this seal*, the first member 
_of this dynasty was Harivarman:  Harivarman was succeeded by 
Adityavarman, Adityavarman by lévaravarman, Isvaravarman 
by [anavarman and Yanavarman by Sarvavarman. Barring 


"^ ‘[§anavarman and Sarvavarman all the other members were: simply 


mabarajas. The house of the Maukharis came -into prominence 
in. the time of Ifanavarman as is indicated. by his imperial title 


7 E  Mabarajidbiraja and the story of his conquests of the Andhras, 


| Sülikas and the Vangas known from his Haraha record of the . 
, Vikrama year 611 ie, A.D. 554. The next ruler, Mabaraja- 
pi dbiraja Sarvavarman, also a substantial figure, annexed Magadha 
to his kingdom; a fact which is confirmed by his seal? with the 
| imperial title of Paramesvara applied to him in the Deo Baranark 
inscription". of Jivitagupta (ll) of the Later Gupta dynasty. 
„Probably by defeating Mahāsenagupta, Sarvavarman won the 
d fuprema over Magadha. 
^" The Asirgadh seal stops with Sarvavarman. So also does 
the seal of the king found at Nalanda. Bana, the author of the 
— Kádambari and the Harsacarita, speaks of Avantivarman and his 
son Grahavfirman and assigns them to the Maukhari (or 
| Mukhara) dynasty. He gives a detailed description of Graha- 
© varman's marriage with Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakara- 
vatdhana of the house of Puspabhüti of Thanesvar. But he 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Ul, No. 47 
~ a Epigraphia Indica, Xl, pp. 110 f.. 
3 EL, XXI, pp. 73f£ and Archaeological Survey of India, - 
Annual Report, 1927-28, p. 139. 
4 Cll., IlI, No. 46. 
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does not say anything about the predecessor of Avantivarman 
and about Avantivarman too he is not very eloquent. 


A seal", belonging to Avantivarman, has been discovered at 
Nalanda. It has found out a place for Avantivarman in the 
genealogy of the Maukharis of the Uttarapradesa. The seal in 
question describes Avantivarman as the son of Sarvavarman. The 
reference to Avantivarman immediately after Sarvavarman in 
the Deo-Baranark inscription is thus found to have significance 
in the light of the present Nalanda seal. Avantivarman assumed 
imperial titles, as his seal shows. He is not known to bave 
made any conquest. Hence it may be presumed that he 
succeeded in maintaining the integrity of the kingdom inherited 
from his father. 


Another seal* found at Nalanda belongs to a son of Avanti- 
varman, but unfortunately his name cannot be read with 
certainty. A Ghosh, the editor of the seal, reads the name 
either as ‘Suva’ or as ‘Sucha. This name has raised specula- 
tions among scholars regarding the identity of the man in 


question as well as his position in the history of the 
Maukharis. 


Banabhatta in his Harsacarita describes Grahavarman as 
the ‘eldest son’ of Avantivarman® ( safaady: aati nga ). 
The Harsacarite informs us that Grahavarman on his own 
initiative merried Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana. 
From the tenor of the description it also appears that at the 
time of his marriage, his father, Avantivarman, was not 
alive. This may show that Grahavarman, as the eldest son 
of his father, succeeded him immediately. Grahavarman however 
could not enjoy the royal fortunes fora long time. There 


EL, XXIV, p. 283, 

lbid. 28 , 

The editor of El. wants to restore the name as Suchandrayarman. 
Nirnayasagar edition, p. 156. ' 


On Aw 
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is also a possibility that Grahavarman married Rajyas&ri and met 
his doom at the hands of Devagupta of Malava during the 
lifetime of his father. And if such a conjecture is accepted, 
we have to believe that just after the death of Grahavarman 
and before the occupation of Kanauj, the Maukhari citadel, 
by  Harsavardhana, Avantivarman was on the Maukhari 
throne and it was by deposing him that Harsavardhana 
occupied Kanauj. But a careful-reader of the Harsacarita would 
not like to accept such a conjecture. . He would rather surmise 
that Grahavarman married Rajyasri while he was a king of Kanauy 
and it was after his death that some one of the Maukhari 
house sat upon the Maukhari throne only to be ousted by 
Harsavardhana vety soon. 

Now who this ‘some one’ was? It may be believed that he 
was a son of Avantivarman and in that case, the younger son of 
the Maukhari ruler as is evident from the explicit statement of 
Bana that Grahavarman was the eldest son of Avantivarman. - 

A. Ghosh? has rightly identified that younger son of Avantivar- 
man ‘the -legal heir to the Maukhari throne’, with Suva or- 

“Sucha of the Nalanda seal. He has also reasonably conjectured’? 
that this son was perhaps the progenitor of the later Maukhari 
dynasty, a scion. of which, Bhogavarman, ‘the crest-jewel of the 
illustrious Varmans of the Maukhari race’, married his daughter 
to a Nepal king in the 8th c. A.D.” 

That there was a ‘legal heir to the Maukhari throne’ even 
after the death of Grahavarman will be evident from the Arya- 
Mañjusrīmūlakalpa, A passage of it runs thus: ?? 


adt RISQTEOTG ganm ia: qu | 
Seraadaetnr sega TITT N 
aed PTAA: MEANT TAT | 


9 El, XXIV, p. 284 

10o Ibid., 

11 Indian Antiquary, LX, pp. 178 ff. 
12 Ganapati Sastri’s edition, p. 626, 
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The translation of the passage is as follows: ‘Then (there 
will be) (1) Visnu and (2) Hara. Another (3) Ajita called 
Kunta (4) [Sana (5) Sarva and (6) Pañkti, (7) Graha and 
after him Suvra (or Suvrata). Then they lose their kings and 
become fallen in prestige.” 

In commenting on this passage, K. P. Jayaswal’? observes: 
"In this group whom l have numbered above, it is easy to 
recognise Maukhari kings in Nos. 4 to 6. *Paükti' is an easy 
misreading for vanti and isto be restored as Avanti (reading 
Sarv = Avanti instead of Sarvapankei of thé text), The list will 
thus agree with the Maukhari list known to us from inscriptions 


and Bana. 
AMMK 
Ajita — Adityavarma 
[Sana = [Sdnavarma 
Sarva = Sarvavarma 
Pankei ie. Avanti = Avantivarma 
. Graha » ‘se Grahavarma.”’ 


The Maukhari list of kings, preserved in the Aryamanjasri- 
milakalpa, thus tallies with the known facts of history. And 
thus on the strength of the evidence of this text we can surmise 
that Graha, i.e. Grahavarman was suctéeded by Suvra (or 
Suvrata, in the Tibetan version). Our text. does not say any- 
thing about the relationship between Graha and Suvra, But in 
the light of the information given; sby Bana that Grahavarman 
was the eldest son of Avantivarman, we may consider Suvra 
of the Aryamanjusrimilakalpa as the younger son of Avantivar- 
man and the younger brother of Grahavarman, the ill-fated 
Maukhari ruler of Kanauj. And 1f such a conjecture is accepted, 
we may be tempted further to identify him with Suva of 
the Nalanda seal. In other words, Suva of the Nalanda seal 


13 Imperial History of India, p.27 According to Jayaswal, Ajita of 
the list is the Prakrit form of Aditya; in other words the name of Aditya- 
varman, the first Maukhari ruler of importance, is preserved in the list, 
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was the son of Avantivarman and his name seems to be preserved 

in the Aryamaiijusrimalakalpa as Suvra. ` 
What happened just after the death of Grahavatman 
cannot be said with any amount of certainty. Probably this 
Suva-Suvra, the younger son of Avantivarman, mounted the 
throne of Kanauj. After the rescue of Rājyaśtī, Harsavardhana 
under che pretext of establishing the claim of the widow of the 
deceased Maukhari ruler deposed him, occupied the throne of 
Kanauj and began to rule that country ‘in che name of his sister’. 
Thereafter Suva-Suvra had to confine himself to Magadha, 
the other and less important part of the Maukhari kingdoni and 
had to keep himself satisfied with the said territory till his 
death when it passed under the authority of Harsavardhana 
some time about A.D. 641. It is also possible that Suva-Suvra 
as a legal heir to the Maukhari throne, occupied it after the 
death of his elder brother and Harsavardhana took some time 
to oust him from his throne and thereafter. began to rule over 
Kanauj as Rajaputra Harsa Siladitya. | 
KALYAN Kumar DaASGUPTA 


ier —— MÀ. sii (t o 


^ Printed by Jogesh Chandra Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press 
Private Limited, 9, Panchanun Ghose Lane, Calcutta-9. 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly closes its chirty- 
eighth year with the publication of this ‘ssue. We regret that 
for various handicaps, we have not been able to keep to the 
time schedule. We are crying our best to expedite the publica- 
tion of the future issues. The scholars and the reading public 
who have been encouraging us so long will, we hope, continue 
their patronage. Copies of the first issue of the thirty-ninth 
volume of the Quartely will be sent to them in’ due course per 
V.P.P. unless we are instructed beforehand to act otherwise, 


jle has been our sad experience that some of our subscribers 
by not acting up to this instruction have caused us loss, because 
refusal of each V. P. packet means to us a loss of postage of 
about twelve annas besides the copy of the Quarterly, which is 
returned by the Post Office in such a condition that we have 
to reject it altogether. We therefore repeat out request to those 
who do not wish to continue as subscribers to kindly write us 
a card on receipt of the issue, 


In this connection. we would like to draw the attention of 
our subscribers to the Inland postal rule quoted below regarding 
the retention of V. D. packets at the Post Office, 


“If, however, you desire that the article may be retained in 
the Post Office for a further period exceeding three days but not 
exceeding ten days, you should submit a written application 
bearing postage stamps affixed thereto at che rate of two annas 


per day or patt of a day." 
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Bhattotpala: His Date, Life and Writings 
= Bhattotpala is well-known as an astronomical writer and as 
an erudite scholiast « £ Varahamihira's works. But no particulars 
of his personal life are known and the question of his date still 
awaits a final solution. The fixation of Utpala’s date has an 
important bearing on the dates of several Sanskrit writers quoted 
by him. In the present paper, therefore, tt 1S proposed to 
dwell on these problems at some length with a view to arrive at 
some satisfactory conclusions. ^ 
In one of the concluding verses! occurring in the manuscripts 
of his commentary on the Brbajjataka, Utpala informs us that 
he finished it on Thursday, coupled with the sth day of the 
bright half of Caitra, in the Saka year 8887: 
aaqa qup feast TATAR | 
aere wr gi fazfeeut N 

1 Thisisthe 5th out of seven concluding stanzas. 

2 Ihis verse occurs in. Ms. No. 413 of 1881-82, 872 of 1887- 91, 
and 279 of Visedambag collection in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, in a Ms. noticed in R, L. Mitra’s Notices of Skt. Mss., 
vol. II (1874), p, 166, and in a Ms, in the Bodleian Library; but it is 
absent in No. 177 of A1882-83, 951 of 1886-92, dated Samvat 1855, and 
in 278.of Visrambag collection in B. O. R. Institute, My thanks are due 
to Shri V. M. Bedekar o£ Poona for supplying this information. 

3 The Ms. noticed by R. L. Mitra gives the reading 'Vasvastasvami- 
te’ or A, D, 788. . The statement of D, C, Bhattacharya that $:ka 888 
current Caitra $ukla 5 ended at about ro hours, Wednesday, 28th 
February. A. D, 966 is incórrect and his suggestion to amend the reading 


as ‘Vasvasvasvamite’ (i, e. Saka 778) is quite unwarranted. For his view 


vide Indian Culture, XII (1945-46), pp. 81-82. . 
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A similar couplet found at the end of his gloss on the Brbat- 
sambita gives the date of its completion as Thursday, the 2nd 
day of the dark half of Phalguna, again in the Saka year 888°: — 

wee fadtsmaraferarat goes i 
quigrgfa are sea faufem n 


Now, if as usual, the Saka year 888 is referred to the Saka 
era with A.D. 78 as its epoch and is regarded as current (887 
expired), we get satisfactory results. ‘Thus, in Saka 888 current, 
Caitra Sukla 5 began on Thursday, gth March, A.D. 965, at 
about 58 gbatis. 22 palas since mean suntise at Ujjain, and 
ended on Friday, at about 53 ghatis, 52 palas. And the 
Pirnimanta Phalguna krsna 2 in that year began on Wednesday 
10th january, A.D. 966, at about 41 gatis, 2 palas and ended 
on Thursday, 11th January, at about 34 ghatis, 49 palas. Thus 
we get Thursday, 9th March, A.D. 965 and Thursday 11th 
January, A.D. 966 respectively for the completion of his scholia 
on the Brbajjataka and the Brbatsasnbita®. 

But some scholars have tried to interpret this date in fantastic 
ways. It has, for instance, been held by some that the Saka- 
kala mentioned by Utpala is identical with the so-called Cyrus 
Era which is supposed to have commenced in B.C. 551-550* in 


- 4 This verse is found in Mss, Nos. 415 of 1881-82 in the Deccan 
College Collection and 305: of Vigrambag Collection in B.O, R. Instt., 
Poona, in No, 247 in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic 
Society (Catalogue, vol. I, pp. 82-83), and in No. 364 of Bombay 
University collection (Catalogue, vol, l, p, 149). Also vide Id, XIX, 
P. 41; 7RAS, First Scries, XX, p. 372 note; JRAS., N. S. vol. I, p. 410. 

| E.A list furnished by astronomers of Ujjayini to Hunter and 
published Hy Colebrouke (Miscellaneous Essays, vol. H, pp. 461-63) 
` assigns Bhattotpala to Saka 890, which is only two yee later than these 
dates. 

6 CE. JAHRS, XX, (1949-50), pp. 39-52; i2H., XXVIII (1950) 
PP, 103-110; ]4HRS, XXI, pp. 1-40; Journal of the Punjab University 
Historical Society, Vol. 1, pp. 61-73, 123-136. Mr. Rangarajan 

(Proceedings of Indian History Congress, Fifth Session. (1 941), P p. 164) 

| suggests that Saka era began in B. C. 523/22 with the first viceroy of 
India appointed by the Persian emperor. 
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commemoration of the foundation of the great Persian empire 
- by Cyrus or thelatter's incursions into Indian borderland and 
that consequently Utpala composed his gloss on the 
Brbajjataka in A.D. 339 of 338%. But as we have shown 
elsewhere®, this theory 1s quite absurd. ` There is no evidence to 
show that Cyrus started any reckoning; and even admitting its 
existence for a moment, we fail co understand how it came to be 
known as Saka-kàla. It is equally inexplicable why this era 
became so very popular with Indian astronomers whereas it was 
totally ignored in its founder’s home state and even by his own 
descendants. Moreover, it hz. been pointed out quite plausibly 
that the particulars of dates specified above do not agree with the 
week-day (Thursday) either in A.D, 338 or 339°. 

In the introductory portion of his scholium on the Brbaj- 
jataka, Utpala quotes four stanzas from what he calls Bhéskara- 
siddbanta, which are identical with Siddbanta-siromant, 1.9-12. 
He cites another verse from the same work on Brbajjataka. 1. r. 
Bhaskaracarya wrote his Siddbünta-tiromani in Saka 1072 or 
A.D, 1150. Now, if Utpala actually extracted these verses 
from Bhaskara's work, he must have flourished considerably after 
A.D. 1150, which is incompatible with the concluding verses of 
his commentaries on the Brbajjataka and the Brbatsambita. 
Some account for this discrepancy by emending the reading 
*Vasvastastamite! into ‘Vasvastastimite’, which latter will give 
us Saka 1688 as the date of the composition of his com- 
mentaries?, Absurdity of this suggestion is obvious from the 


7 JMB, XXVIII, p. 106; Punjab University Historical Society 
Journal, Y, pp. 61-73, 123-36. In his Popular Astronomy, V. Lhiruven- 
katachar gives Utpala's date as A. D, 340. 

8 My paper read before 1961 session of Indian History Congress. 
It is published in Vidarbha Research Society’s Annual, 1961, pp, 24-46, 

9 JH., XXXVI, p. 364. 

19 Sitaram Jha (Brbajjataka with Utpala’s gloss, Banaras 1934) gives 
the reading as ‘Vasvastastimite’ and argues: —spqt TORIS qi 
aAa aR... aa nR agen xm. wer wa, 


sur Aeara AA m sf agarad frre 
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fact that Alberuni, who wrote his account of India in A.D. 
1030, repeatedly refers to Utpala'* and quotes a passage from 
his gloss on the Brbatsambitz'?. Again, Utpala is mentioned 
by Varunabhatra (Saka 962) in his glosson the Kbandakbadyaka- 
karana of DrahmaguptaP. References to Utpala are also to be 
found in another commentary on the Khandakbadyaka composed 
in Saka 1564 and in the Pañcāñgakantuka written in Saka 
` 156715. Mm. P, V. Kane reconciles this discrepancy by sug- 
gesting that either Bhaskaracarya took these verses from an 
older homonymous writer? or these verses were really marginal 
ones noted by some scribe or reader and were later incorporated 
by copyists in Utpala’s commentary itself!6. 

Thus there is no inherent difficulty in admitting that Utpala 
lived in the second half of the tenth century A.D. Prof. Otto 
Naugebaurer has, however, recently pointed out in hts paper 
entitled Variants to the Greek translation of Abu Ma’shar’s verston 
of the Paranatellonta!* of Warahamihira and Teukros,?® that Abu 
Ma’shar, who died in A.D. 886, cites a passage concerning 
the third decan of Aries, which belongs to Utpala's commentary 
and that one must assume that the above date of the composition 


There is nothing to commend V, Subramhanya Sastry’s view (Saravali of 
Kalyanavarman, Bombay 1928, Preface, pp. 1-2) that Utpala lived at the 
time of the Mughal emperor Jahangir (A. D. 1605-1627). 

11 E. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, I, pp, 157-58, 298, 334, 336-37, 361, 
367. 

12 Ibid. p. 298. 

13 S. B. Dikshit, History of Indian Astronomy (Marathi), p. 235, 

14 Ibig, 

15 We know another Bhaskara who was a direct pupil ot Aryabhata 
and composed Maba-Dbaskartya and Laghu-Bhaskariya, Vide, P. C. Sen- 
gupta, Kbandakbad yaka (Engl. tr.), Calcutta, 1934, Preface pp. xiii-xiv, 

16 JBBRAS, 1948-49, pp, 30-31. Dr. Kane informs us that these 
verses are not found in some manuscripts of the commentary. 

17 i, e. arrangement of constellations according to zodiacal signs and 
decans which rise simultaneously or set or culminate simultaneously, 

18 Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Belgium, for 1957-58, pp. 133- 


140. 
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of Utpala's commentary (Caitra Sukla 5, Saka 888) is incorrect 
or that Utpala used for this chapter (Ch. 27 of Brbajjataka) an 
older gloss. If Utpala is really quoted by a writer who lived 
before A.D. 886, the former must have flourished much earlier. 
Dr. Kane, therefore, rejects the authenticity of this date and 
states that Utpala cannot be placed later than A.D. 850.7" 

There are, however, good reasons to differ from this last 
suggestion. The two verses giving the dates in question are 
found in a large number of manuscripts and cannot therefore 
be regarded as spurious. Moreover, the date of his commentaties, 
Saka 888, is only two years earlier than the one attributed to 
him (Saka 890) in a list of astronomers which Hunter procured 
at Ljyain and was later published by H. T. Colebrooke.** The 
only way of reconciling these discrepant facts is to refer these 
dates to Vikrama Samvat commencing B.C. 58-57. In Vikrama 
888 current, Caitra Sukla 5 ended on Thursday, 3rd March, 
A.D. 830, at about 17 hours, zero minutes, while parnimanta 
Phalguna krsna 2 ended on and February, A.D. 831, at about 
48 gb. and 11 palas. The words Saka and Saka were used in two 
senses, viz, (1) the reckoning known after the Sakas, and (2) time- 
reckoning in general. And we have instances of the use of the 
word Saka to denote Vikrama era.2? If there still remante some 
doubt in the validity of our suggestion, it will be eliminated by 
what Utpala states about che commencement of the Saka era.?? 
‘That time’, says he, ‘when the barbarian rulers called Sakas 
were destroyed by che illustrious Vikramáditya is known by the 


19 Prof. Naugebaurer's arguments are summarised in JAS., Bombay, 
1958, pp, 1476, 
20 Ibid. 
1 Miscellaneous Essays, Vol, I pp. 461-63. 
21a Ck. Jyotirvidábbarana, IV. 53, X, 110, 111, XXII. 13. 

22 In the Charwa stone inscription of the reign of Devapaladeva of 
Dhara, line 7, the word Saka is used to denote Vikrama samvat. It be- 
longs to A. D. 1217-18. For some more examples see 144, XIX (1890), 
Pp. 24-25, No. 11. 

23 On Brbatsambita, VIL, 20. 
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name Saka’.*4 Thus there can be no doubt whatever that Utpala 
confused Saka and Vikrama eras with each other and that he 
employed the term Saka to mean Vikrama era, It seems there 
were several theories in vogue about the origin of the Saka era 
in ancient India, In inscriptions dating from Saka 500 (A.D. 
579) onwards it is described as ‘the era of the coronation of the 
Saka king’, ‘the era of the Saka king’? (or kings)’ or simply ‘the 
era of the Sakas',? Brahmagupta? and Bhaskara® state that the 
Saka era started after che end of the Saka king, although they 
regard Kali 3179 expired or A.D. 78 as its epoch. Uctpala 
agrees with them in so far as the event which this reckoning com- ` 
memorates is concerned ; but he is reticent about its epoch. 
Long ago Dr. H. Kern discussed the aforesaid statement of 
Utpala and argued that as the above-mentioned dates (Caitra 
gukla 5, Saka 888 and Phalguna krsna 2, 888) will agree with 
the week-day, i.e. Thursday, only if they are referred to the 
Saka era commencing A.D, 78, the initial. point of Utpala’s 
Saka-kala must be the same year.*! But we have seen above that 
these dates when referred to the Vikrama era yield quite satis- 
factory results and hence Kern's arguments cannot be taken 
very seriously. | 


24 Wal WT Fae Used Afra sre araa sqrarfeans 
a halt Ah we fa se: | SuIDUS Bened, aT P ISITQTUT... 

25 Also vide Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, II, p, 478. 

26 sperqfausaitadacteardiag quu way J4, Vol. X; p, 58. 

27 Saka-nrpati-samvatsaresu, LA, Vl, p. 73; Saka-nrpa-samvatsaresn, 
14., XU, p. 16; Saka-nrpa-kala, El, ML, p. 109. 

28 Saka-sarnvat, El, I, p. 56; Saka-varsa, 14, Vi, p. 86; Saha-kala, 
14, XI, p. 112, etc. See also G. H. Ojha, Indian Palaeograpby (Hindi), 


p. 171. 
29 Brabmasphutasiddbanta:—eatfa gratis Sa HTM: 


METHASETT: | 
30 dSiddbaniasiromani ; —SqTRTCRTIETSTSET ARIANA Sen: | 
3r Kern, Brbatsambitá, Preface, pp, 6 ff. 
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It would be clear from the foregoing discussion that Utpala 
means by Saka the era commencing B.C. 58-57 and that he 
finished his commentaries on ‘the Brhajjataka and  Brbatsarnbitz 
on 3rd March, A.D. 830 and and February, A.D. 831 respec- 
tively. And as such he could have well been referred to by 
Abu Ma’shar who died in A.D. 886." 


II 


Alberuni informs us that Utpala was a native of Kashmir? 
and a similar statement is made by Varunabhatta (Saka 962) 
in his commentary on Brahmagupta's Kbandakbádyaka.9 Utpala 
paraphrases the word ‘kosa’® or *kofabbavana'?* as ‘gaiija’. Gafija 
as the designation of a high state official occurs in the Raja- 
tarangini (V. 177) ; gañjavara and ganjapati in the sense of a 
treasurer are found in the Mathura inscription of Sodasa®’ and 
in the Talesvara CP inscription." Again, he explains ‘janu- 
kapicche’ by ‘ekkalake’,®° ‘mrdanga’ by *mandala',*? ‘ksveda’ by 
‘sodanika ,*! *bbrügara by datndani-damani’,” ‘moksaka’ by 
‘manivaka’,® ‘sanku’ by ‘anga’,“ and ‘bbaradvaja’ (a bird) by 
.32 Fhe possibility of referring these dates to Vikrama era was hinted 
at by Fleet, L4, XIX (1890). pp. 41-43; but he left the question open. 
In the light of the above discussion there can be no doubt that Utpala 
used ‘Saka’ in the sense of Vikrama era; but astronomers of Ujjayini 


confused it with the Saka era with A.D. 78 as its epoch and assigned 
him to Saka 89o. 


33 Sachau, op. cit., I, pp. 157, 298, 334, 336, 367. 

34 S.B. Dikshit, op. cit., p. 235. 

35 Brbatsarhhita (hereafter referred to as BS), XXXIV. 19; LXXXV. 
29; XCII. 2; CHI. 61; Yogayatra, I. 17, | 

36 «BS, LIL 14. 37 ELIX, p. 247. 38 El, XIII, p. 115. 

39 masi 3 «wn ume eft ofr, on BS, LVII 17. 

40 was atfeat aweafe sfere:, on BS, LXVII. 96. 

41 AFI garg: wera gRra:, on BS. LXXXV. 39; Yogayatra, 
XIV. 3. 

42 on BS, LXXXVIL. 6, 

43 wa Was zi afaa, on BS, LIII, 113. 

44 Ug: AF fe Rra aa, on BS, LIX, 6. 
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‘data’. If these terms could be shown to have been in use in 
Kashmir in the ninth century A.D., it would lend additional 
support to Alberuni’s statement. We know nothing about 
Bhattotpala’s parentage. The statements found in the colophons of 
certain manuscripts that he was a son of Varahamihira himself? 
and father of PrehuyaSas,*? really the son of Varáhamihira, 
are quite erroneous, The opening stanza of his commentary on 
the Lagbujztaka containing an invocation to Mahadeva shows 
that he was Saiva by religion. 


Il! 

The <Arya-saptati, apparently so called because it contains 
seventy verses in Arya metre, is his only extant original work. 
There is, however, internal evidence to show that its real ticle 
was Prasnajíiana. | Utpala calls it by this name both in the 


45 wets: dafa: aefa sR: on BS, LXXXV. 41. Besides, 
Utpala employs the word 'nitala' for threshold (on BS, LIL 26) which 
must have been in use in Kashmir in Utpala's time, 

46 Cf. the colophon of a manuscript of Prasnajfana noticed by 
A, Banerji-Sastri in Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mithila, Vol. Ill. 
P. 213, No, 184:—afy aeaa fatfad wegen I 
yaari garg. Sir John William’s view that Utpala was a son of 
Varáhamihira seems to have been based on such a misleading statement, 
cf, Asiatic Researches, Il, p. 390. For its criticism see Colebrooke, op. 


cit., II, p. 479. 
- 47 Some manuscripts of the Prainamabodadhi or Satpancasika state 
in their colophons that its author Prthuyagas was a son of Bhattotpala. Cf, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Senskrit Manuscripts in Government Oriental 


Manuscripts Library, by. Kuppuswamy, Madras, 1918, Nos, 13954, 
. 13957» 13959. i 
48 SRA RIRE SUIS Cd AENA d 
aAa agai sareta mfa aaa u 

Colebrooke is wrong in taking the name Utpala to mean stone and his 
following remarks ate unjustified ;— "who (Utpala) in several places of 
his. commentary, names himself Utpala *quibbling with simulated modesty 
bn his. appellation,’ for the word signifies stone ;” and "stone (Utpala) 
co the raft of interpretation to cross the ocean composed by Varaha- 
‘mihira.”” Vide Misc. Essays, IL, pp. 478-79 and fn. 1. 
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openibg'? and concluding9? verses of this work as also in his com- 
mentary on the Satpancasika of Varahamilura’s son  Prthuya$as 
(ll. 2). It was also known as Prasnarya® or Prasnarya-saptati" 
and Prainagrantba. We know from the colophons of some 
manuscripts that it formed part of Utpala’s larger work, the 
lnanamala,** 

In his commentary on the  Brbatsambita,9 Bhattotpala 
introduces some verses from one of his own works with the 
words tatba casmadiya-vacanam. On Brbatsambita, LII. 57, he 
quotes 27% verses from his own work on architecture with the 
words tathd cismadiya-vastuvidyayam. These works are no 
more extant. —— 

Besides, Alberuni attributes some more works to Utpaia, 
viz, (i) Rabunrakarana (probably an error for Rabu-nirakarana), 
i.e. breaking the Karanas, (i) Karana-pata, i.e. killing the 
Karanas, (111) Prasna-gidhamani (perhaps an error for PraSna- 
ciidamani) dealing with Prasnavidyd, and (iv) Seudbava.** But 
in view of the convention of an astronomer writing only one 
Karana, it seems improbable chat Utpala composed two works 
of this class. The Prasnagidbamani may be the same as the 
Praśnajñāna mentioned above. From the Sradbava Alberuni has 
taken some meteorological. and chronological notes. But its title 
is quite strange; it seems Alberuni’s account is somewhat 
confused. All these works except that no prasna are now lost. 


49 TASE creat saad fears FARTA | 
5o -WMAAS seni utut cra | 

51 Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras, Vol. II, Pt. 1, Sanskrit-A, 1917, p. 1294; Vol, VI, Pt, 1, 
P. 7197. 

52 lbid. 

53 MS. No, groin Sarasvati Bhavan, Banaras, L Prasnagrantha of 
Bhattotpala, But it is said to contain 100 élokas, Also BORI, MS. 
No. 346 of 1879-80; JBBRAS, 1948-49, p. 29, fn, 57. 

54 fq Aaaa aaa gaaat aa: ware:, ibid. 

55 Ch. II, pp. 35, 64, 65 of Sudhakara Dvivedi's edition. 

56 Sachau, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 157-58, 334, 336, 361. 
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But Utpala's reputation as an astronomical writer mainly rests 
on his commentaries, particularly on Varahamihira’s works. He 
ts to Varahamihira what Mallinatha is to Kālidāsa." His com- 
mentaries on both the Brbatsambita and the Brhbajjataka ate 
styled Vivrti;* but the latter glossas also known as Cintamani™ 
and /agaccandriba.9? If we suppose that Utpala began to write 
his scholtum on the Brbatsambita immediately after that on the 
Brhajjataka, the former would appear to have taken about eleven 
months for its completion. His gloss on the Laghu-jataka is 
known as Hité or Sisyabita. His commentaries on Varahamihira's 
Yogayatra* and Vivabapatala, on the Satpaficasika of Prthuyasas, 
and on  Brahmagupta's Kbandabbadyaka are still extant. 
Alberuni refers to his commentary on the Brhanmdanasa attributed 
to Manu,?? 


still exists in manuscript form.” On Brbatsambita, V. 19, 


and his gloss Cintamani on the Badaráyana-pra$na 


Utpala quotes two verses from his commentary on the 
Khandakbadyaka with the words tathé ca Khandakhadyakarane’ 
smadiyavacanam, indicating that he had finished the Khanda- 
khadyaka commentary before undertaking the — Brbatsambita 


gloss. 


57 The severe criticism levelled against Utpala by A. N. S. Aiyangar 
in Introduction to his Varabamibiraborasastram (Brbajjataka, Chs. I-X, 
Adyar Library, pp. XXI-XXV) is quite unjustified and motivated by the 
desire to prove superiority of bis own gloss. 

.58 Introductory verse No, 3. of the commentaries, 

59 faafiafia SAAT magamat, concluding verse No. 2, 

6o R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. II, p. 166; Auei 
Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p. 64. 

61 Notices of Skt, MSS., 1, p. 28, No. XLVII; Catalogue of Skt, and 
Prakrit MSS in Library of tbe Bombay Branch of tbe Royal Asiatic 
Society, pp. 128-29, No. 389. 

62 Sachau, op. cit., I, p. 157. 

63 Notices of Skt. MSS., IV, p. 113, No, 1522; Report on Skt. 
MSS. in Bombay Province, No. 837. It deals with the span of animal 
life and divination by means of putting doen: to persons whose 
future life has to be foretold. 
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Utpala was undoubtedly one of the most learned and erudite 
commentators, and his merits as such are deservedly held high, 
His commentary on the Brbatsambita shows his exceptionally 
wide range of learning combined with a stupendous memory. He 
quotes a large number of old texts, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
most of which ate no more extant.. He possessed a remarkable 
critical faculty rarely met with in other scholiasts. In order to 
settle original and correct readings and interpretations of the text 
he follows scientific methods far in advance of his age: ata 
number of places he mentions variant readings and refers to the 
views of earlier commentators ; in order to arrive at correct incer- 
pretation of ambiguous passages he followed the sound method - 
of comparing them with the corresponding extracts from the 
Sambità works of more ancient writers ; such citations prove 
that the Sambitds attributed to semi-divine personages like 
Garga, ParaSara, Rsiputra and others, which are no more extant, 
were still available in Utpala's time. Thus Utpala's commentary 
on the Brbatsambita forms the sole source of our knowledge 
about these and other works. He declares some chapters and 
verses of the Brbatsambita to be spurious and later forgeries® and 
gives reasons for doing so. He does not hesitate in confessing 
his ignorance with a candour scarcely met with in others. Thus, 
while commenting upon the Gandhayukti section of the Brbat- 
sambita (Ch. LXXVI), Utpala says that he confines himself only 


to word-for-word explanation of the text and that he is not quite 


64 Many old works like the Kiranakbyatantra on architecture and 
Siddhasena’s anonymous work on meteorology are known to us from 
Utpala’s commentary alone. 

65  Utpala declares BS, XXV. 6, XXVII. g-ro XXVII. 17, to be 
spurious (anársa) BS, XXVIII. 23-24 are left uncommented by him 
and must-be regarded as later addition. He also states that Ch, 27 on 
Wind-circle (V@tacakra) is not of Var&hamihira, He regards Chs. 50 
(Angavidya) and gı (Pitaka-laksana) as forgeries, Ch, 102 on Marriages 
is, according to him, composed by Vindhyavàsin. Ch. 38 of V. Su- 
bramhanya Sastry's edition is not found in Dvivedi’s edition and is 
spurious. 


- 
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adept in the art of hair-dyes (Resa-raga) and cosmetics and there- 
fore these matters should be learnt from people skilled in the 
science, | Utpala's commentary is thus extremely helpful in 
settling the original text and a correct understanding of the 
Brbatsammbita. — 

While the value of Utpala's commentary cannot thus be 
exaggerated, there are certain deficiencies which should be 
mentioned in this connection. There were certain institutions 
current at the time of and consequently familiar to Varáhamihira 
which had become obsolete in Utpala’s time and consequently 
he could not understand them in a correct perspective. This 
point may be illustrated by the institution of republican states 
or ganas known to Varahamihira buc wrongly interpreted by 
Utpala as samuba or sanghata, 1.e. a gtoup.** 

Alberuni attributes the following statement to — Utpala's 
commentary of the Sarmbita: —“the names of countries change, 
and particularly in the yagas. So Multan was originally called 
Yavanapura, then Harhsapura, then Bagapura (?), then Samba- 
pura, and then Maülasthaua, i.e. the original places, for ‘mila’ 
means ‘original’ and ‘sthana’ means place". This statement 
cannot be traced in the extant text of the commentary. It is 
possible, therefore, that Utpala's gloss on the Samhita has 
suffered some alteration at the hands of the copyists. 

Ucpala’s commentary on the Brbatsambita is the only one 
that is still extant. But at several places in his gloss Utpala 
refers to older commentaries with the words iti kecit, kecid evam 
vydcaksate, anya evañ vyácabsate, atra kecid vyakbyaviprati- 
pattin codayanti, kecid iticchanti, atra kecid anyatbá vyarbya- 
nam kurvanti, kecid evam manyante, kecid vikalpärścodayanti, 
atra kecin manyante, kecid visesam icchanti, anye punar 


66 on BS, LXXVI, 4: — qa a Serra mA 
Ama saaien mfia aa: aaqa fararen- 
WTXSUT aaia WR ub men fess a aaa anA ARTAIR, | 

67 e.g. on BS, IV, 24; V. 39, 67; X. 13, etc. 

68 Sachau, op. cita I, p, 298. 
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vyacaksate, etc.9^. These references testify to the existence of 
a large number of commentaries on the Varabi Samhita in the 
ninth century A.D. None of these scholia is now available. 
Several MSS. preserve an abridged version of Utpala's gloss, 
Utpala-parimala, composed by Bhaskara of Naidhruva Kasyapa 
gotra, son of Kumara of Varsaganya family.” 

Apart from che original works and commentaries mentioned 
above, it must be said to the credit of Bhattotpala that he 
completed Kalydnavarman’s Saravali which had remained in- 
compléte for at least three hundred years, This is clearly stated 
in a verse found at che end of some manuscripts of the 
Saravali.™ 


Ajay MITRA SHASTRI 


69 Cf. Utpala on BS, Ch, Il, pp. 20, 66; V. 25; VL 13; VIII, 2; 
XI. 7; XXIV. 10; XXVIII, 5; XXXII, 7; XXXV. 3; LIL 73; LXXV. 11; 
LXVII 1, 36,63; LXXXV. 12, 35, 68, 79; LXXXVII. 6; XCV. 16; 
XCVIL 13. | | 

70 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in Govt, Oriental ASS. 
Library, Madras, 1918, p, 9173, Nos. 13585-89; Cat. of Stt. MSS. in 
Govt, Oriental Library, Mysore 1922, pp. 329, 643. 


71 agaaa wa gafa a gitar gat a aa: | 
RAA TUM WHT Taal AFATA, d 


Cat. of Skt. & Prakrit MSS, in Bombay University Library, Vol. 1, 
1944, p. 199, No. 476. 
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Interesting Kusana Terracottas and Sculptures 
from Rajasthan 


The discovery of a number of interesting Kusana antiquities 
from different parts of Rajasthan has got an important bearing 
on the contemporary plastic art of the country. It is therefore 
proposed to present a summary thereof for che perusal o£ scholars 
and students of ancient Indian Iconography. “ 


Terracottas from Abar, near Udaipur 


Archaeological excavations by the author of the paper at 
Ahar', ancient Aghatapur near Udaipur Railway Station, 
brought to light a number of Kusána terracotta objects such as, 
Votive tank pieces, beads, lid-cum-bowls, a dancing female 
, torso with prominent breasts and seated Kubera, holding a citron- 
fruit in left hand and money-bag in the right. These objects 
are on display in the recently started Archaeological Museum 
at Ahar itself. | 


Terracottas from Jaipur-Bikaner Regions” 


The ancient sites of Sambhar, Rairh, Nagar...etc., in Jaipur 
region also yielded very interesting objects in this direction, 
most important being the terracotta plaques from Rairh aad 
. depicting goddess Vasudhara holding one or two fish in one of 
her hands .as also in the Suüga and Kusana art of Mathura 
(K. N. Puri, Excavations at Rairb, pl. XIII, b., d). The 
depiction of a lebanga as nether-garment in the Kusana terra- 
cottas from Rairh (Ibid, pls. XII, XIV) is well corroborated by 
contemporary finds from different parts of the country. The 
late-Kusana or  early-Gupta terracotta reliefs from Bikaner 


1 Indian Archaeology—A, Review 1994-55, pp. 14-15; Ibid., 1956- 
57. p. 8; Ibid, 1957-58, pp. 28, 44. 

2 A number of such plaques are preserved in Amber Museum. They 
require careful and scientific study. 
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region too present this device in an elegant manner (Lalit ' Kala, 
IN». 8, pp. 55-68). The terracotta: plaque of an elephant—faced 
Yaksi (Excavations at Rairb, pl. XIV, F) and Vriksaka from the 
Rairh (bid, pl. XV, a), both in standing pose, are noteworthy. 

Dwarfish Yaksa figures, drummers, votive-tank pieces... ... 
etc., in terracotta art from Sambhar are equally important 
(D. R. Sahni, Excavations at Sambbar, pls. VI-VII), specially a 
goat-headed person (pl. VI, b); headless person seated on a stool 
or chair in European fashion (pl, VI, d) as also in a contemporary 
tetracotta statue from Noh— Bharatpur and deposited by me in 
the Central Directorate of Archaeology, Rajasthan Govt., at 
Jaipur, bears close resemblance with Mathura finds (JUPHS., 
old series, IX (i) fig. 47). 

A tiny ‘Kaolin’ plaque from Nagar (ancient (Malava- 
Nagara) and now in Amber Museum as No. 220 presents a 
simple wheel (cakra) in the left hand of Visnu and a collosal 
mace (gada) in. the right hand as also in the contemporary 
‘kaolin’ plaque from Kalibangan and now in Bikaner Museum." 
The crown of Kalibangan Visnu reminds us of typical Kusana 
crowns in the Bodbisattua figures. The use of V-shaped 
necklaces in late Kusana- or early Gupta Terracottas from 
Rahgamahal—8Bikaner is also reminiscent of Kusana art traditions 
in Bikaner region. 

Excavations at Rangamahal (near Suratgarh, N. Bikaner) 
by Dr. Rydh brought to light rich material pertaining to the 
Kusana period, so much so that it has been styled as a separate 
cultural complex i.e. Rangamabal Culture (Hanna Rydh, Ranga- 
mahal, Lund—Sweden, 1959). The site of Rahgamahal was 
mainly settled during the reign of Kanigka III. Noteworthy 
Kusana terracotta finds from Rangamahal include a number of 
goat-eyed heads as also from Ghosi and Ahicchatra, a unique 


terracotta bowl presenting portraits of foreigners (Ibid, p. 158, 
3 CE. illustrated article of R. C. Agrawala, Unpublished Sculp- 


tures & Terracottas from Rajasthan in the Journal of Indian History, 
Trivendrum, under print Aug, 64, figures 2 to 5 respectively. 
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pl.73-) anda number of typical sprinklers ([bid., pls. 49-51) 
of fin workmanship. 

The use of the lebanga or skirt in the Kusana terracotta 
art of Rajasthan is very important. It was during the Kusana 
period only that the female skirt first appeared in India, 
probably due to the impact of the foreigners (Moti Chandra, 
Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, VIII, 1940, 
p. 213, fig. 87; R.C; Agrawala's paper in Marg, Indian 
Terracottas Number). The movement of foreign tribes from 
West, via Sindh and Rajasthan and the contacts of Bikaner 
region with Sindh & Panjab should be held responsible for the 
depiction of skirt in the early art of Rajasthan. 

The survival of V-shaped necklaces in the Bikaner Tetracottas 
(now in Bikaner Museum) also beats testimony to the impact 
of Kusana art devices during the late-Kusana or early-Gupta 
setiod in North Bikaner. 


AU nique Four-faced Siva Linga* 
from Nanda, near Puskara 

During my exploratory tours in Ajmer region, Sri U. C. 
Bhattacharya showed me a unique life-size Siva-linga, in situ, 
in a field near Nanda, distant about 15 miles from Ajmer on 
Puskara-Merta bus route. Hewn out of the typical red. sand- 
stone, it is an important relic of the 2nd-3rd century A. D. 
Such a four-faced and life-size Siva-linga bas not been reported 
as yet. The whole column, facing the four cardinal directions, 
has been profusely carved and divided into a number of panels one 
upon the other from top to bottom. The uppermost figure, on 
all the sides, is that of Ürdbvamedbra Lakulisa, seated in a squa- 
ttish fashion and shown with his penis erect. The crowns of the 
male figures in the panels below closely resemble the typical 
Kusána mukatas of the Bodhisattvas and so also is the depiction 
of V-shaped necklaces and abbaya pose in most of the Nanda 
figures under review. This is further corroborated by hundreds 


4 Consult my illustrated paper in Journal of Indian History, Aug, 
1964, Fig. 1. 


à 
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of Kusana finds from Mathura region. Still more interesting 
is the bust of two-armed Visnu holding a simple wheel in 
left hand and a typical unblossomed lotus with a long stalk 
in the right hand, in the lowermost panel of Nànda-lihga under 
scrutiny. Here too we notice the typical Kusüna crown and 
the V-shaped necklace. In fact the existing caturmukba-linga 
from Puskara region of Rajasthan is a sublime product of Indian 
artistic genius. 


Antiquities from Bharatpur Region 


Reference to a headless terracotta statue from Noh® and 
now in the Central Directorate of Archaeology & Museums 
Rajasthan at Jaipur has already been made above. Another 
Kusüna tiny stone statue, from this place and now in 
Bharatpur Museum, presents some horse-faced Yaksi in seated 
pose in European fashion. The depiction of animal-faced 
Yaksa-Yaksi figures from Raich, Sambhar, Noh......etc., is 
equally important from iconographic point of view. The Gupta 
panel from Mandor and now in Jodhpur Museum depicts the 
Govardbana Mountain haunted by a horse-faced (asvamukbi) 
Yaksi as a ‘Forest Goblin’ whereas the Bikaner relief presents 
one legged and goat-faced Ajaikepida in the early Gupta art 
and that is unique. 

My exploratory tours in the vicinity of Noh—Bharatpur . 
also proved very fruitful when I recovered, for Bharatpur 
Museum, a well preserved stone relief carved out of the typical 
white-spotted red sand-stone and measuring about g inches in 
width and 8 inches in height. Here can be seen four Bodhisattva 
type maie figures standing side by side in an identical manner, 
putting on similar dress and ornaments including V-shaped 
necklaces and typical Kusana crowns ; each of them appears in 
identical pose and holds a water pot in left hand while the 


5 Distant about 4 miles from Bharatpur on Agra Road.- The life- 
size Yaksa statue, in situ at Noh, bears close resemblance with Parkham 
Yaksa statue in Mathura Museum, Explorations in Bharatpur region 
have yielded a number of Painted Grey Ware mounds as at Noh. 
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right hand has been raised up in abbaya pose (R. C. Agrawala, 
Journal of Indian History, 38 (i), April 1960, pp. 191-192, 
plates I-II and Artibus Asiae, Ascona —Switzerland, XXII 
(3), pp. 205-7, plate, 7). The pose and the .trangement of 
hands in the existing Noh relief remind us of contemporary 
Maitreya figures but it is not possible to identify them 
with definiteness. They may be the four Lokapélas or the 
main guardians of four cardinal directions (catur-dikpalas). 
Contemporary reliefs of this very type, from the neighbour- 
ing region of Mathura, have been preserved in the Archaeolo- 
gical Museum at Mathura, Asutosh Museum of Calcutta 
University and Volkerkiinde Museum at Leiden*— Holland. 
lt is earnestly hoped that art critics will throw . more light on the 
exact identification of Nol and Mathura reliefs under scrutiny, 
The Museum at Mathura also preserves a tiny stele (8” 
height) showing a somewhat blurred a male figure from “Bharatpur 
and seated in the manner of Sürya figures of Kusana period. The 
former holds a water-pot in left hand; the right hand has been 
raised up in the abbaya pose; a staff appears near his left arm, 
very probably referring to the Lakulisa (?) aspect of Siva. The 
figures of attendants, on both sides, ate equally. interesting (No. 
4497 of Mathura Museum; cf. Consolidated Report of the 
Archaeological Museum at Mathura, 1955 to 1959, Lucknow, 
1961 p. 46. pl. VI). The zrdbvamedbra pose of Siva in the 
late-Kusana or early-Gupta Siva-Parvati terracotta relief from 
Rangamahal (Bikaner) 1s also important and also the top figures 


seated in squattish fashion in the Kusana linga from Nanda 


6 V. S, Agrawala, JUPHS,, Old Series, Lucknow, 23 (1950), 
_ pps 139, 136 and 140; reliefs nos, 939, 2102, 734,...... etc, 

7 R.C. Agrawala, Journal of Indian History, 38 (i), p. 191, pl. LM; 
no, T. 1639 of Asutosh Museum. 

8 Inscribed fragmentary relief; J, Ph. Vogel, Cultureel Indie, Dutch, 
Leiden, 1942, IV, pp. 237-40 and photo on p. 238. 

9 Preserved by mein Bharatpur Museum in December, 1961. I 
am thankful to Dr, Satya Prakash for the permission to undertake tour 
to this place as well. 
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discussed above. The cult of LakuliSa was quite popular during 
the Kusana period, a fact which is very. well corroborated by 
numerous contemporary sculptures and reliefs from U. P. and 
Rajasthan, 

Equally noteworthy is the extensive mound at Aghàpura, 
distant about 7 miles from Bharatpur. Here I discovered several 
sherds of' painted Grey Ware and two Kusána sculptures" of white- 
spotted red sand-stone, Besides this, the Bharatpur Museum 
preserves some more important contemporary sculptures from the 
same site such as: — 

(a) The fragmentary Lion-Capital consisting of two lion 
figures only. 

(b) A beautiful pot-bellied tundila and dwarfish (vamana) 
Yaksa statue wherein the male figure lifts a basket or a kundika 
on his head above. He has got prominent moustaches on his face. 
The sculpture is wrongly described as a piece of ‘Sunga period’ 
in the Catalogue of Bharatpur Museum, 1961, pl. HI. In fact 
It is a typical Kusána statue of superb workmanship. 

(c) A collosal pillar like (5 fect in height) Siva-linga with 
a single male face attached to the front top portion. The crown 
here is typically Kusana. This Bka-mukbi'® Siva-linga is also a 
sublime product of Kusana art and bas been wrongly described 
as a Suüga specimen in the Catalogue of Bharatpur Museum, 
rg6r, pl. II. Explorations and excavations in Bharatpur region 
are likely to yield very rich material having an important bearing 


on the ancient art of the region. 


It was in the year 1963-64 that | excavated the ancient site 
of Noh itself, with the result. that a number of interesting 
Kusana sculptures and  terracottas could see the light of the day. 
Besides this, we could excavate several contemporary brick 


io The Museum at Bikaner preserves a beautiful late-Kusana or 
early Gupta Ekamukhi Siva-linga in the form of a moulded brick. Here 
we notice the attendant figures on the sides, a fact which is absent in the 
Aghapura collosal Linga uader reference. Both of them aie much 
better than identical and contemporary specimens from Mathura region, 
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structures, floors with white spotted stone okbalis,.. ...etc., in 
addition to votive-tank pieces and Kusana pottery. A separate 
note on these finds will soon be published for th. perusal of art 
critics and scholars. Noteworthy is a unique painted terracotta 
Bird in Grey Ware from the lower levels at Noh itself. The 
lines in black, on this Grey Ware Bird, bear close resemblance 
with contemporary typical devices in the realm of ceramic 
industry. In face this isa rare terracotta piece in Indian Art 
though the depiction of any human figure in Grey Ware Culture 
is conspicuous by its absence at the present moment, _ 

The discovery of a number of third century A.D. Yapa 
pillars from Nandasa, Badawa, Barnalà, Nagar,...etc; has got an 
important bearing on the contemporary art of carving collosal 
stone pillars under the mighty influence of Vedic religion 
(cf. Dr. A. 5. Altekar's papers in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 23, 
pp. 43 ff; and vol, 27, pp. 263 ff; B. C. Chabra’s paper in 
Indica Antiqua, Leiden —Holland, 1947, pp. 77-82) The 
survival of Kusama art traditions in the late-Kusana or early- 
Gupta terracotta reliefs from Bikaner region is also important. 
Contacts with Mathura and Gandbdara artists are evident at a 
mere glance. Let us await Kusana or even earlier finds from 
the regions of Jodhpur,! Kotah and Jhalawar,’* Dungarpur, 
Banswata, Pratapgath as well. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


rı Gupta stone pillars from Mandora & now in Jodhpur Museum 
are also worth careful scrutiny. The bangles on the fore-arms of female 
figures therein suggest tbe survival of Kusana art traditions in Marwar 

12 Late Gupta Temple at Darra, on way to Jhalawar, is also an 
important architectural relic of Kotah region, 

13 Gafigadhara in Jhalawar region is an important Gupta site, just on 
the bank of river Kali Sindha. Here I discovered terracotta Ring- 
wells as also at Ahar, Darauli near Udaipur, Rairh......etc. Exploration 
work in Jhalawar region may yield very interesting sculptures and 
terracottas of pre-Gupta period. I could also discover typical Black and Red 
Ware here at Gaügadhára. The river Kali Sindha isa tributary of the 
river Chambal and hence the finds are quite natural. 


^  VWijayapuri—the Capital of Iksvakus 
F F of Nagarjunakonda 


Nagarjunakonda is in the Palnad taluk of Guntur district, 
14 miles from Macherla (presently a small town by road). 
In 1926, Surapataju Venkataramaiah, a school teacher of 
Macherla accidentally saw a statuary and reported his discovery 
to the then Madras Government. After a year the site was 
excavated by Longhurst? for three years from 1927 to 1731, 
later followed by Ramachandran? in 1938. Their feld of 
activity was confined only to a limited area and resulted in the 
discovery of many Buddhistic edifices containing numerous 
sculptures and inscriptions. Thereon the site was widely. known 
for ics cultural wealth and attracted the attention of many 
scholars. 

OF late the site has been rendered more famous by a. Nagar- 
junasagardam which threatened the submergence of the entire 
‘area, Åsa consequence, once again, it has become the venue 
of the archaeologists. 

The large scale excavations conducted during the years 
1954-1960, by a band of scholars under the able stewartship 
of Dz. R. Subrahmanyam brought to light many interesting 
things. OF special significance is the complete lay out of a 


big city called *Vijayapuri". 


Epigrapbical Corroborations 


^ 


More than half a dozen inscriptions repeatedly dragged 
the attention of scholars.to the city name ‘Vijayapur’. In an 


: A.H. Longhurst, “The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda”’ 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India., No. 54. No. 54. (1938.) 

2 TI. N. Ramachandran, “Nagarjunakonda 1938." Mem. Arch. 
Survey of India, No. 71, (1953.) "T 
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apsidal? temple inscription found on the hill Sri Parvata 
(now locally known as Nallarallabodu) the spot is located as 

Line. 2—Sitipavate Vijayapuriya-Puvadisa—Bhage — vihare 
chula-Dhammagiriyam. ‘The chula--(small) Dharmagiri vibára 
on the Sriparvata, east of Vijayapuri.* 

Apparently the location fitted in every sense to this city 
which is just over a mile directly west to the Sriparvata. Not 
only this record, but more recently in another pillar inscription 

from a stüpa site, (stüpa No. g),° very close to the fortification, 
it is stated. 

Line. 6. ..,.,.....es SO Siriparvata f 

Line. 7. Vijayapuri Aparamahavina Seltyanam. ‘Aparamaha 
Vináseliyam (a vihāra of Buddhistic sect) of Sriparvata Vijaya- 
puri’ thus confirming its situation once again." 

Another record from Amaravati? a renowned Buddhistic 
centre in Guntur district; stating the erection of a coping stone 
by a merchant's wife ‘Vaniyini’ who is the daughter of a 
‘chada’ or ‘chandra’ living at ‘Vijayapura’ is interesting and 
from this, it is evident that the entire Nagarjunakonda was 
' known by the name of ‘Vijayapur? in the 3rd. and 4th. 
centuries A.D. 


Citadel and? Surroundings (Fig. I), 


. The present excavations which were conducted on most 
systematic and scientific grounds’ covered the entite area. The 
citadel with its grand fortification wall, ditch, gates and barracks 
was indeed a very important one as it threw light on the town 


3 Dr. Vogel, "Epigraphia Indica," Vol, XX, p. 22. Inscription F. 

4 lbid, Plate IV-Section I, Line 2, 

5 Indian Archaeology 1957-58. A review. pp. 8-9 Also Ind. Arch. 
1958-59, p. 6, PL, IV-A. i | 

6 Iam grateful to Dr. R, Subrahmanyam, the Superintendent of the 
Nagarjunakonda excavations for giving this information. 

7 Epigrapbia Indica, Vol, X. p. 153. 

8 Ind, Arch. 1958-59., pp. 8-10. 


Ibid., 1957-58., pp. 5-8. Fig. 4. 
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planning and revealed the most flourishing condition of the 
capital of Iksvakus during the 3rd century A.D. 
The citadel wall enclosing a trapezoidal area of about 
3000 X 2000 ft,, ran along the right bank of the river Krishna 
(at a distance of 350 ft. from it) on the west, while on the 
south it surrounded ‘the hill ‘Peddakundelugutta’ at a height of 
170 ft; on the east its maximum extent height was 16 ft. above 
the surrounding plains. The north side portions are parti- 
. culatly damaged but the remnants afford that 1t was connected 
all round by a huge brick w Jl of roughly 16ft. height, over 
the heaped gravely rampart, The earth for the rampart was 
dug by its outer side very closely, and thus a deep cut into 
the natural soil resulted which later served asa ditch to the 
fortification. On the eastern, western and partly on the northern 
sides it was surrounded by this huge ditch of 74 ft. to 132 ft. 
in width, with an average 12 ft. depth but still deeper at 
the crucial points. The ditch was always filled with water 
is quite apparent from the ‘excavated cross? sections which 
showed silted soil and the settled compact clay in wavy 


bands. 


The huge brick fortification wall was buile of super-strong 


sr 


bricks measuring 20” x 91" x 2-3/4” breakable only by a crow 
bar even today. 

Wherever the wall had a strong hold, so to say, encircled 
a hill or a high ground it was built right on the bed-rock itself, 
but in the rest of the places, (i.e. eastern and western sides), 
first a rampart of morrum or mud of about 8o ft. wide at the 
base was raised to a little over 12 ft. height over the present 
ground level and thereon the massive brick wall was built. 

The cuttings marked as A, B, C, D, E, F, across" the 
defences revealed two constructional stages—the first or lower 
phase was represented by a rampart of morrum resting on the 


9 lbid. 1957-58 PL. II-A. Trench across the western defences 
of the Citadel, 


10 bid. 1958-59; p. 10 PL. VII-B. — 
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natural soil; the second being the construction aad widening 
at some places of the brick wall over this raised ramp. 

The fortification was provided with two entrances leading 
to the palace area—one at the eastern side adjoining the hillock 
Peddakundelugutta, and the other on the western side almost 
at the centre near the A$vamedha site. Interesting is a narrow 
postern gateway]! on the northern side, possibly serving as an 
emergency secret passage. The entrances are sufficiently wide 
to allow two chariots at atime and were possibly closed with 
wooden gates as evidenced from the heavy door sockets provided 
on either side of the gateways. | 

Entering from the eastern gate we come across with stables 
and barracks and some minor rubble and brick structures which 
were possibly meant for the cavairy and royal guards. Similarly 
on the northern and south western corüers several guard rooms 
were exposed and in particular the northern region seems to be 
closely guarded as the cluster of small chambers and stables for 
animals are concentrated. Important finds included, elephant 
chains of iron, small water tubs built of bricks etc, 

In the central region of the fortified area (not shown in 
fig. 1) several fragmentary brick structures in a badly preserved 
state were exposed which were apparently dormitories for the 
royal retinue. A good number of residential buildings in the 
vicinity of Chinnakundelugutta and west of it also served a 
similar purpose and interesting is a private bath which is 
fortunately well preserved. It is evidently a suit attached to a 
big building of a royal personage but the rest of the structure 
is in deplorable state. 

Asvamedha Site 


"The biggest establishment inside tiic fortification is the 
ASvamedha site. Immediately after the western gateway there 
are several distinctive ritualistic structures forming part of this 
huge. establishment, enclosed by a massive compound wall. 


11 Ibid, 1957-58. p. 5. PL. II-B. 
12 lbid., 1956-57. p. 37. 
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One such is a square well plastered brick tank!? measuring 
27 ft. x27 ft, x8 fr. 6 inches a four tyred structure with che 
bottom of 6 ft. 4 inches square and with shore side steps on 
its Hanks at each level. Curiously enough, a drain was provided 
at the top tyre at a height of 7 ft. which was connected down 
to a closed well built drain to a distance of 100 yards and 
thereon led off by a narrow slab-covered drain to the river. This 
feature is itself indicative that the water level within the tank 
was to be maintained at a specific level tallying with that of a 
‘piirusakara’ (human height) and chat the sacred water’ either 
overflown or removed from it should go untouched to the river 
Krishna. Another factor is that the water 1s to be brought and 
filled from the river as chat is the only source. This has been 
correctly identified as a tank meant for purificatory ‘avabhritha’ 
bath by the performer of an ‘ASvamedha Yaga’. 

Its ritual association is further proved by the occurrence of 
several animal bones and in particular of a complete horse 
skeleton, less than 30 ft. away outside the tank but within the 
same enclosure. Other fragmentary skeletons burried near it 
included that of a goat and- a dog." 

Another curved brick structure resembling that of a tortoise!* 
a few yards south of the above tank is unique. It has been 
built in two tyres, the top cross measuring 18 ft. x 12 ft. and 
its over all depth was 4 ft. 6 inches, The head projection ts 
shown towards west and in the outer finish also it was exactly 
modelled after a ‘kiirma.’ This can be taken as *Kürmachiti! or 
alter as its peculiarly narrow dimensions and deliberate shape 
suggested. Many small square brick cells with ashes and burnt 
coal were found which were apparently ‘Ahavaniyas’ and alters 
for the preludial ceremonies and propitiatory rites connected to 
the bigger ‘ASvamedha’ sacrifice. 


13 lbid., PL. IV-A. 
14 Ibid, 1956-57 PL. LVI-A. he author had the privilege of 
being directly associated with this excavation. 
15 Ibid., PL, LV-B. 
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The shape and sizes of the above structures such as Avabritha 
tank, Kurma-chiti, and other smaller Ahavaniyas, are significantly 
in agreement with the vedic prescriptions laid down in “yajña- 
tatva prakasika.’’4 Almost in all the epigraphs at Nagarjuna- 
konda Maharaja Sri Chantamüla the founder of the Iksvaku 
dynasty was invariably referred to as ‘Bahu Suvarnaka yaginah. 

“Ragho Vasishti putrasya Agnisthoma-Vajapeyasvamedha 
bahu suvarnaka yaginah Aņāka Hiranya koti pradatuh svaviryar- 
jita vijaya keerthah Iksvakünam Sri Chantamülasya. 


Stractures in tbe vicinity: 

The palacial buildings comprised of two areas one within the 
fortified area (described above) and the rest outside the fortifica- 
tion but very close to it. At the northern fringes of Nagarjuna 
hill and along the Krishna bank on the west. 

Palace :8—The first unit is a spacious palace built of marble 
like polished limestone pillars and roofed with possibly wood and 
tiles. While digging this huge pillared hall, Longhurst, the 
earlier excavator found five very handsome stone pillars contain- 
ing elaborate ornamentation and curious semi-classical subjects 
portrayed on their shafts. Two of these pillars are pertinently 
significant as a Scythian bearded soldier wearing a Roman like 
helmet, a quilted long sleeved tunic and trucers, holding a heavy 
spear in his left hand, was carved. The figure is quiet un-Indian 
and the style of clothing is purely alien. By virtue of their 
occurrence near the entrance of this pillared hall ic may fairly, be 
deduced that the Iksvaku kings in their palatial buildings em- 


ployed foreign guards, This is undoubtedly a royal resort as 
the vicinity gave colour to its existence. 


16 A. Chinnaswamy Sastry “tyajfiatatvaprakasika’” pp. 115-120. 
(Madras, 1953) 

17 lbid. 1956-57, PL. LVIIL Lines 3 & 4. The record is 
excellently well preserved over this huge limestone pillar. 

18 Longhurst. op, cit., p. 11. PL. VIIL-C, 

19 Longhurst, op, cit, PL. IX, A, B, C, D. PL, X. A, B, C, D. ` 
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Mahadeva Temple:—j]usta few yards west of this halla 
temple with a ‘garbha grha' (shrine proper) housing the god 
Mahadeva called ‘Puspabhadrasvami’ was exhumed. Besides, 
a pillar of 14 ft. high surmounted with a capital was also found in 
front on which a lengthy inscription,” running in ten lines of 
Brahmi script—the language being literary Sanskrit, recorded the 
erection of this temple and the pillar bearing this record named 
as ‘Dhvajastambha’ for the first time. This unit is evidently a 
later addition to the bathing ghat as it was constructed during 
the 16th regnal year of the third Iksvaku king Ehavula Chan- 
tamiila assignable to 320. A.D. 

Bathing Ghat”? : --(PLATE., I}. The splendour of the royalty 
is sustained in the bathing ghat which is in an excellant state of 
preservation despite its closeness to the river withstanding its 
frequently ferocious attacks, One will be struck with wonder at 
the great engineering skill of the builders of this huge structure 
some 18 centuriés ago. 

The first wing of this ghat, included a stepped and balus- 
trated approaching to the river Krishna and the other a lengthy 
continuation of zig-zag stepped embankment towards north at a 
; lower level. This wing had four balustrated, main decents into 

the river with slight variations in their respective levels. This 
type of arrangement seems to have been made in accordance with 
the water levels of Krishna during all the seasons and specially 
when in floods the main frontal wing of the ghat was under use. 

The entire structure was built of heavy well burnt bricks 
covered with a super-strong lime mortar rivalling even that of the 
Romans and notan inch of this structure is left uncovered by 
the marble like polished Cuddapah' slabs. The steps leading 
down to the river bed flanked by balustrades were ornamented 
with auspicious motifs like ‘Makaras’ and ‘elephants with raised 
trunks’ as though inviting us. 


20 lbid, 1956-57. P. 36. PL. LVII 
21 lbid. 1955-56. pp. 25-26 PL. XXXVII. (This is reproduced 
here as plate I.). 
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A characteristic feature is that the height of the steps in no 
case exceeded more than 3^ to 4” which were obviously meant 
for the tender feet of the queens and princess. True! They 
could not have afforded a far stretched steps uncovered with 
these slippery slabs. Thus this bathing ghat might be justi- 
fiably called as ‘queens Bathing ghat’ (never I venture to say 
that kings not joined them). The later addition of a Mahadeva 
shrine to this grand structure shows that the royal folk happily 
combined the pleasure and prayer in equal doses. 


Stadium? 


The biggest and most elaborate among all the structural 
establishments at Vijayapuri is the ‘stadium’ which 1s of course, 
out of the fortified area but very close to it, on the north-western 
corner, It is a gigantic oblong structure consisting of a central 
arena of 390 ít.x260 ft. enclosed on all the four sides by 
flights of steps with 2 ft, wide treads and an elevated pavilion 
on the west, Three galleries like broad . steps were provided 
on all the sides of the stadium which are not evidently steps 
for getting down but intended for the public viewers. Each has 
a height of 2 ft. 5 inches thus enabling a comfortable repose, 
There was a platform of 10 ft, width all round in continuation 
of the topmost step. On the southern side six staircases placed 
at regular intervals, each measuring six feet width connected the 
area floor and the platforms. 

The western side? was provided specially with a pavilion 
of 84 ft. x 39 ft. at a later stage and was covered by high roof- 
supported by huge wooden pillars not more than six or eight 
on each side. This central pavilion had four rooms on the four 
corners and in the mid region a big moonstone built of bricks 
and possibly covered with a slab was provided with a special 
roof as indicated from the post-holes along the apse of the 
structure. It is evident from the very location and eloquence 


22 lbid. 1957-58. pp. 5-8. 
23 lbid,, 1957-58, PL, III, IV-A. 
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of the structure that it was meant for the royalty to view from 
an elevation, the functions going on in the arena. The four 
special rooms were possibly meant for the queens and the central 
moonstone was the seat that of the - ruling king. An entry into 
the floor ofthe arena was provided through broad balustrated 
steps which were exceptionally well plastered facing on either 
sides of the pavilion but at a much lower level. A big wall ran 
on the western high ground serving as an enclosure for this wing 
with an entrance on the west. 

Save this portion the entire stadium 1s an open air one. The 
floor is rammed with murrum. A deep drain was provided on 
the north-western side which carried the rain water to the river 
without causing damage to the nearby structures. Leaving apart 
both treads and raisers of the staircases on the southern and 
western sides (which were intended to get down into the arena 
ground) we can estimate that at least the rest of the stair-cases 
were gallaries all round accommodating more than a two thousand 
audience. While excavating the arena proper good number of 
animal skeletons, particularly thac of elephants were found. The 
ground was marked with vertical slabs and fixed stones indicative 
of the probable nature and method of the pastimes. It is clear 
that some animal fights and army exhibits of chivalry were 
programmed as amongst the royal pleasures. Here mention must 
be made of a remarkable find (Fig. 2.} i.e., a limestone lotus 
medallion.** On its obverse a wrestling scene is depicted with 
full of dynamism and vigour. The reverse has a dancing dwarf 
figure. This itself is sufficient to prove that wrestling was also 
one of the open air amusements that attracted keen attention of 


the people. 

We can draw an anology from a Roman King Hadrianus of 
and century A.D. of whom we have a very vivid data about his 
maddening pleasures through the Roman gladiators. Since the 
monarchs Chantamiila and Viraputusadatta belonged to a period 


24 lbid, 1957-58 p. 8, PL, VI, 
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.atound that date, and since we have all relative evidences of a 
close Roman contact we can be certain that this type of secular 
games were also the result of that cultural impact. It also indi- 
cates the splendour and prosperity of the royalty. 


Kartikeya Temples: — 


In between the river and the western fortification wall all 
along the bank more than a half dozen Brahmanical temples 
were found, Important among them were ‘Kartikeya’ temples. 
The most elaborate one is that of a ‘Sarvadevadhivasam’™ with 
a main shrine of ‘Kartikeya’ the war God Skanda, son of Siva. 
The repeated occurrence ot particularly the shrines of Kartikeya 
in this area and the epithet ‘Virupaksapati Mahasena Parigrihtta’ 
applied to Maharaja Sti Chantamüla in the Iksvaku epigeaphs 
go without saying that the kings were strict adherents to Brah- 
manical faith and worshipped deities like Mahasena, Mahadeva 
Puspabhadrasvami, Asthabhuja etc., and built temples on a 
grand scale, Itisa curious thing to note that while the ladies 
of the royal family vividly patronised the Buddhistic order and 
built innumerable stüpas, monastertes, vihdras and chetiya gtihas 
throughout the valley, the kings followed brahmanism and never 
directly- associated themselves with any Buddhistic monument. 
Nevertheless it is a naked fact that they had utterly tolerated, on 
the other hand the spread of Buddhism which covered the masses 
like wild fire. In a highly diplomatic way the Iksvaku monarchs 
seem to have encouraged the female folk materially, to build so 
many Buddhistic aSramas probably to gain huge public support. 
Indeed this is a rare instance in the history. 


25 Ibid., 1956-57 p. 36. PL. LIV-A, Also PL. LX, The inscrip- 
tions recoveted in this huge pillared hall, with a shrine and Dhvajas- 
tambha are in pure Sanskrit written in verse and in Sragdhara and 
Anustubh metres. They speak that the temple was (Sri Kartikeya 
Prásadat) of Kartikeya, the Lord of Wirupakshas, son of Siva, and 
hence was the abode of all divinities-——“Sarvadevadhivasam,” 
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Dock-yard?* 


Mention must be made of another distinctive feature on the 
river side zone, A heavy brick embankment all along the 
stretch with a special “U” shaped dock like recessing near the 
western gate of the citadel affordea an interesting data. lt 
can be fairly assumed that the city of Vijayapuri was connected 
to the outer world by the river route also. Further light is thrown 
by its extensive contact with the ports of Ceylon and the inscrip- 
tion on the floor of the Apsidal temple on Sriparvata bears 
testimony by referring to the donation of the Caitya griha 
and dormitories for the Buddhist monks from far off countries 
like =‘ KaSmira-.-andhara-China-Chilata-Tosali-Avaranta-Van ga 
Vanavasa-Y avana-Damila-Palüra".?* 


Forei gn contracts 


Megasthenese (300 B.C.) and Pliny (77 A.D.) describe the 
might of the Andhrad@sa and its thirty-five fortified towns. 
Ptolemy*® (140 A.D.) in his ‘periplus of Erytherean sea’ des- 
cribed the Krishna delta as ‘Maisolia’ the greek name for 
Krishna and in patticular speaks of a region *Masalia' stretching 
a long distance along the coast before the "Island Country” 
which has been correctly identifed by scholars as the present 
day Masulipatnam. He also mentioned an emporium *Kanti- 
ksola or Kantikossula' on the east coast of the river after the 
mouths of ‘Matsolas’, The place name ‘Kamtakasela” Skt. Kanta 
Kasaila (the present Ghantasela) was found in Sriparvata inscrip- 
ton? of Bodhisiri wherein she refers to have built a stone 


mandapa at the eastern gate of Miahàcaitya. Other ancient 


26 Ibid., 1956-57, p. 36. Still recent excavations have further 
thrown light on this unique feature along the river side zone and it is 
clear that a passage like recessing was specially provided near the western 
gateway of the citadel, for the entry of the ships, 

27 EP, Ind., vol. XX. Inscription F. p. 22 Line I. 

28 J, W. McCrindle's “Ancient India as described by Ptolemy” p. 
66. Cf, Ramachandran op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

29 EP. Ind., vol. XX, Inscription F. p, 22. Section 3. Line 3. 
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market towns finding frequent mencion were Dhannakataka 
(present Dharanikota) Kevurura, Vijayapura, (Nagarjunakonda) 
and Narasala. 

Both Longhurst and Ramachandran agreed that ‘tin all 
probability the Krishna was a much bigger river then, chan 
now affording easy navigation down tu the sea at all seasons of 
the year’’."° 

The inscriptions recovered from vatious Buddhistic monas- 
teries show that ‘‘Vijayapuri’’ during the first three early 
centuries of A.D. was readily accessable and in close com- 
munication with other Buddhistic settlements of Goli, Chezatla, 
" Ghantasala, Gummididorru, Bezwada and Bhatti-Prolu. The 
discovery of a big university, vibaras for Ceylonese monks and 
other inscriptional evidences also point out to its importance as 
a port humming with activity with students and scholars, monks 
and merchants of many nations. 

Thus Vijayapuri must have been one of the biggest and 
most important Buddhistic settlements too, in southern India 
and a great place of pilgrimage and visitors disembarked from 
all parts of India, (Kashmira, Gandhara Tosali, Aparamta, 
Vanga, Vanavass, Yavana, Damila) Ceylon, Sumatra and even 
China. | 

The sporadic occurrence of Gold coins of Roman emporers 
Tiberius?! 16-37 A.D. ; Hadrian 177-138 A.D. ; and Faustina 
141 A.D. ; (the elder mother-in-law of Marcus Aurelins and 
queen of Antoninus Pius).and the existence of clay Bullae 
imitative of these gold coin types, however established the fact 
that Vijayapuri was visited by the people of Asia Minor, Greece 
and Rome also. 

Roman influence has gone far ahead and the structures like 
stadiums, pleasure palaces were all the result of this cultural 
‘impact. It is a well known factor that Iksvakus employed 


30 Longhurst op. cit., p. 3. Also see Ramachandran op cit., pp. 1 & 4. 
31 Ramachandran op, cit., p. 30. PL. XXXVI,No, I Ind, Arch, 1956- 
57 PL. LX. C-D. p. 38. 
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Scythian Soilders? as their personal guards, and a ‘patipada’ 
inscription’ hints at a colony of Scythians existing at this place. - 
Àn interesting sculpture discovered by Ramachandran?* depicts 
an Amazonian guard outside the royal chamber and we notice 
this feature at Amaravati and Goli also. 


| The Rulers of Vijayapuri : 

Vijayapuri as their capital, Iksvakus of Nazarjunakonda 
ruled Andhrapatha for more than a century. They were evident- 
ly feudatory nobility *Mahatalavarás' first and successors after- 
wards to the imperial ‘Satavahanas’, When the Satavahanas 
faded out of the history some cime after che last Satavahana 
king Pülumàávi the IV. 219-225 A.D., the Iksvakus eventually 
became hiers to the political and religious traditions of the 
imperial power. 

The sporadic distribution of lead coins of Gautamiputta 
yajha $Satakarni 174-202 A.D. and of the last king Pülumavi 
IV (219-225 A.D.) in the early Iksvaku layers are sufficient 
to testify the rule of the Satavahanas over this region before the 
advent of the independent Iksvaku dynasty. 

The frst Iksvaku king Maharaja VaSisthiputra Sri Chanta- 
mila would se:m to have risen to sovereign power overthrowing 
the effete Sitavahana Pülumavi IV at Aniaravati.. His supremacy 
was celebrated by the performances like Agnisthoma, Vajapeya, 
Agvamédha and several other süvarnnakayagas. A point of 
leading interest is that these southern Iksvakus claim their 


32 Longhurst op. cit, PL. IX & X. These two pillars have been found 
by this excavator in the palace site see pp. 11-12 of his Memoirs, 

33 Dr. Vogel, Ep. Ind. vol. XX. p.37. Also Longhurst op. cit., 
p. 24 PL, XIX. A. 

34 Ramachandran op. cit., p, 22. PL. XXX-B. 

35 Ramachandran op. cit., p. 30. coin No. 4. All the copper coins 
found in the early [ksvaku, and lksvaku layers, were of Pulumavi, yajña 
Satakarni, and Satakarni, of utmost significance is that of a terracotta 
coin mould of Gogamiputra Satakarni, See Ind. Arch. 1956-57 p, 38. 
PL. XI-B (Central mould from top.) 
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descent from the traditional progenitor of the famous solar 
dynasty of Ayódhya. As is well known *Iksvaku' the founder 


‘of the old dynasty was eldest among the nine sons of ‘Vaivasva- 
. tamanu', From an apsidal temple inscription®® of the reign of 
Maharaja Sri ‘Virapurusadatta, second Iksvaku king, even 


Buddha was stated as ‘Iksvakuraja-pravara-rhsi-Sataprabhavavamsa 
sambhava- ‘born of a race (which is) sprung from hundreds 
of sages and excellent kings of Iksvaku lineage". Very recently 
the ‘Dhvajastambha’ Sanskrit inscription of the reign of Sri 
Bhavüla Chintamiila, the third Iksvaku king, the monatch 1s 
eulogized as “Mahārājasya sagara dilipambarisha-y udhisthiratülya- 
Dharma vijayasya-Ramasyeva Sarvajanabhi Ramasya Iksvakunam 


"37 Further we have clean cut 


Sti Ehavala Chāņtamūlasya 
epigraphical records speaking of the rule of four Iksvaku kings 
and from their latest known regnal years we can fairly establish 
their chronology. An outstanding significance of only two such 
records is that for the first time we met with the year name 
‘Vijaya’? of the jupiters sixty year cycle as observed even today 
in South India, This ‘Vijaya’ which is the first year of 
Kaliyuga according to Varahamihira®*® was twice mentioned, one 


falling in the ch regnal year of king Virapurushadatta'! and 


35 Ep. Ind., vol. XX. p. 22. Inscription F, Line r sec, I 

37 Ind, Arch., 1956-55. PL. LVIH "Dhvajasthambha kapin 
Lines 5 and 6. 

38 Ind. Arcb., i: 59-60, pp. 53-54. 

39 OJHA “Bharatiya Prácinalipimála, ” p. 188, 

40 Ep. Ind. vol. XXI—Inscription L. pp. 63-64 Dr. Vogel has 
wrongly read th. date portion as (L. 3.) Siri Virapurisadatasa 


.(L. 3.) V rzasanaya Samvachchara — Vimsaya (m) Vasa-pakham 


Prathama m) Divasa (m) bitiya (m) Saga gatasa"., and dated it to 
Virapurgsidatta's 20th regnal year. But it has to be read cs (L. 2.) Siti 
Virapurisadattasa (L. 3.) vasa-sataya Samvachchara-Vijayam vasa-pakham 
prathamamdivasam bitiyam-Saga gatasa.” When sanskritized “Sri Vira 


Purusadattasya Varshe-Sapte samvatsare-Vijayá Varshe-Pakshe prathame- 


divase dvitiye.” Dr. Sircar (IHQ., Vol. XXXVI-p. 26) while correct- 
ing the reading of Dr. Vogel took ‘Sataya’ in the L. 3.’as ‘Sataya’ which 
is apparently: misfitting here, It is ‘Sata’ or ‘Satta’ Skt. Sapta i, e., 
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another in his sons Ebavüla Chantanriila’s regnal year.“ 
These two inscriptions are the earliest epigraphical records so far 
known mentioning the cyclic year Vijaya of. sixty year cycle 


and occurred respectively on A.D. 279-280, and A.D. 339-349 


current. 


' The four kings are: — 


(1) Maharaja Vasisthiputra Sri Chantamüla 225 to 
272 A.D. 


.(2) Maharaja Mathari Putra Sri Vira Barusad ta- - 


272 to 294 A.D. a 


(3) Maharaja Vasisthiputra Sti Ehaviila Chantamila. 


526 to 350 A.D. 


(4) Maharaja Svami Sri Rudra Purusadatta, 350 to 36: 
A.D. 


The Dhvajastambha — inscription*? of Pugpabhadtasvami’ 


_ states about another son Hüratiputra Sri Virapurusadatta II son. 


of Ehavula Chancamila but he reniained as a Mahasenapati only. 
Regarding the Maharaja Rudrapurusadacta we have only eleven 
years record of his riegn. i | 


Decline of the Iksvákn Dynasty 


What had happened later and who exactly succeeded or 
replaced the Iksvákus the epigraphy has no positive answer 
and 1s silent almost. After a long spell of time in an inscription 
of 5th century A.D.“ discovered at Anaji (Chitaldurg dist. 
Mysore) a Kekaya prince ‘named .'Sivanandavarman' claims for 
his family matrimonial connection with .the kings of the Iksvaku 
line which possibly shows chat the Iksvaku dynasty lingered 


Seven. Thus this Chàyakhambha or recapitulative pillar in memory „of. 
- the svargagata.Chántamüla, the first Iksvaku king, was raised by his 
son, Virapurusadatta during the 74b regnal year ot -his riegn ‘Vijaya 


. Samvatsara Caitra Sudba Vidiya.’ 

41' Ind, Arch , 1998-59. p. 8. PL, VI-A, 

=; . 42 Ind. Arch., 1956-57. p. 36, PL. LVIII. 

43 Epigraphia Carnatica vol, XI, p. 142. Also, Dr. Sircar “Successors 
: of Satavahanas in Lower Deccan,” ids 1939) pp.,315-318. 


wf 
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long as an unimportant ruling power at Vijayapuri. But the 
‘supremacy of the Iksvakus over Andhrapatha was finally crushed 
by she early puallavas of Kanchi as is evidenced by the 
Mayidavolu plates of *Sivaskandavarman' f^ assignable to second 
and third quarters of 4th century A.D. stating the offering 
ofa village *"Viripara" situated in Andhrapatha to Brahmanas 
and the order was sent to his Vapata Skt. vyaprita i.e., Governor, 
of Dhamnakada (Dharani-Kota, near Amarávati). Sivaskanda- 
varman's overlordship of the Andhrapatha is further confirmed 
by Hirahadagalli (Bellary district) copper plates*® of the same 
date wherein he claimed to be a performer of Aguisthoms, 
Vajapeya and Agsvamedha sacrifices. 

Thus this picturesque valley was once a seat of a mighty. 
kingdom in the early third and fourth centuries of our era and 
at present may fittingly be allegorized to the forest of Arden“ 

' wherein Shakespeare found ‘Tongues in Trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything." 


]. KARTHIKEYA SARMA 


44 Dr. Sircar, op. cit., p. 185. 
45 Dr, Sircar op. cit,, p. 189 Also see his excellant paper on “The 
Chronology of the Iksvákus and Pallavas," I. H. Q. Vol, XXXVI- 


pp. 24-28. 
46 William Shakespeare. “As you like it," Act II-Scene I. 


On the Historicity of Ramagupta 


The problem of Ramagupta in the Gupta history bas re- 
mained a subject of great controversy. The Mathura inscrip- 
tion dated 380-81 A.D. has clearly recorded that Candragupta 
II has succeeded his father, Samudragupta. The statement of 
the aforesaid record was, however, not taken as convincing and 
many scholars derived a new conclusion, on the basis of various 
texts and inscriptions, that a king named Ramagupta intervened 
for a short time between these two rulers, viz. Samudragupta 
and Candragupta II. 

To throw a bright light on the problem it is worthwhile to 
describe the references of literature and inscriptions. 

The discovery of Devicandraguptam has contributed a lot 
in the consideration about this king. Sylvain Levi was the first 
to publish the six passages of the Devicandraguptam from a 
manuscript of Natyadarpana.! These passages reveal that Rama- 
gupta had become king while Candragupta was still a prince." 
In course of war with Saka King, he agreed to send his wife 
(Dhruvadevi) in the camp of Sakadhipati. His younger brother 
Candragupta protested against this ace of dishonour and offered 
to go to the enemy's camp in the dispuise of queen, After this 
episode Candragupta ultimately, by some unkoown means, 
killed his brother— Rámagupta, and married his widow. The 
authenticity of the statement of Devicandraguptam has’ been 
accepted by various scholars like Hillebrandt, Tawney, Vincent 
Smith and Jayaswal, who contend that the author of the above 
play was acrually a contemporary of Candragupta II, and thus 
it was an eye:witness of the events represented in Devicandra- 
guptam. m 

We have got some stray references in the works of Bana, 
Sankarárya, Sriüearüpakam etc. regarding the problem. Bana, 


01 Jr. Asiatique, tome CCIII, 1923 pp. 193-218. 
2 Prof. Banerji, R. D. Tbe Ages of lmperial Gupta, pp. 26. 


a 
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i 


. (620 A. D.) says wg a TCSRTSHIN aadA: xpegfu- 


yas | 


Sankararya (1713 A.D.) the con.mentator of Hargacarita 
makes the reference clearer by stating that the Sakapati was 
killed by Candragupta, after having disguised as his brother's 
wife, because the former had demanded her in his camp.® 

Stihgariipakam (an unpublished work attributed to king Bhoja 
of Dhara) also narrated the story in the same way.* 

However, on the basis of all these above references Prof, R.D. 
Banerji,> Jayaswal,? and Dr. Altekar,' postulated a new theory 
that Ramagupta is to be regarded as the immediate predecessor of 
Candraguptai']. They also suggested that the story narrated in 


the Sanjan Copper plate of Amoghavatsa I dated Saka 795, refers 


^to the same incident. In the Sanjan Copper plates it is stated 


“that donor inthe Kaliyuga, who ' was of the Gupta lineage, 
having killed brother, seized kingdom and wife. . It is most 
probable that the Sanjàü Plates are here referring to Skanda 
Gupta Vikramaditya. There was undoubtedly a possibility of 


"Íratricidal war at the time of the accession of Skandg&pta in 


which he got success and married his brother's wife. 
 Altekar went still forward and placed the arguments on the 
basis of the passages of Kavyamimathnsa of RajaSekhara® and 


3 mamaqa: aafaa: aagana watdt ania: 
azg a Sat Aq afar Aafaa saaga: u 
4 afanfsgaass ge: wat: aA XDEHÍGHHISDRUT, d 
5 Banerji, op. cit, pp. 26-28. . 
6 Jayaswal, K, P. “Candragupta II (Vikramaditya) and his 
Predecessor.” JBORS., vol, XVIII pp. 17ff. 
7 Altekar, A.S. “A New Gupta King" JBORS., vol. XIV, pp. 223 ff; 
"Further Discussion about  Rámagupta" JBORS, vol XV. pp. 
134 ft. 
8 qut rR arias Wat wp aara | 
zuregfues areal fara after (v. i. ĝa) Ta TI n. 
afara fase Spe HUTRY fei i 
dia eu MRA meN sd: dU 
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Majmal-ut-Tawárikh ( 11. Cent. A.D. ), a work on Rawwal and 
Barkamaris, identifying Barkamaris with Candragupta Vikrama- 
ditya and Rawwal with Ramagupta.? 

But the critical examination of the evidences shows that the 
contention of the above scholars cannot be accepted. 

The testimony of RajaSekhara cannot be taken as referring to 
the war between Ramagupta and sakas. It clearly says Khaías 
had to fight a war with Sarmgupta or Senagupta. The Kha£as 
may be taken as the inhabitants of Kumaon, ‘Garhwal and other 
parts of Himalayan region. The Rajatarangini of Kalhana, men- 
‘tions the Khagas asa foreign tribe settled in widely diffused 
parts in the Himalayan region near about the accession of King - 
Mihirakula, the despotic ruler of Kashmir (6th C. A. D.) and 
once usurped the throne o£ Kashmir and whose decendants are 
known to-day as Khafas in Kashmir."  Candragupta Vikrama- 
ditya caine on the throne in the last quarter of 4th century A.D., 
and it was the incident, as has been referred, of 6th c. A. D., 
therefore, it cannot be proposed that these lines were sung in 
praise of Candragupta H. The Kartikeyanagara mentioned by 
Rajasekhara, was the capital of Khagas, which ts reported to be 
the modern village of Baijanath in Kümaon: It is also noteable 
that here the name of King’s wife is Dhruvaswamini. Thus it 
is clear that in any way we cannot connect. this incident with 
Ramagupta and Candragupta II. i 

The latter work tells us that Rawwal and Barkamārīs were 
brothers, After having got married Barkamārīs bad to see an 
odd situation as his brother Rawwāl was very much enchanted 
by kis wife's beauty, There was a sort of struggle between 
the two for attaining the queen. Rawwal succeeded in matrying 


9 Altekar, JBORS., vol. XV. pp. 138 £f. 

ro See notes by M.A. Stein in Vol. I. 317 of the Rajatarangini’s 
translation, 

ix Vifákhádatta, Sankarárya and Kumaragupta Ps Bilsad Stone Pillar 

Inscription, too, recorded the name of the queen as Dhruvadevi and not 

Dhruvaswámini, = 


- 
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her forcibly. In the meantime, some old enemy of their father’s 
time attacked Rawwal. He could not resist the attack and fled 
with his wife to a mountain fortress. He was, however, followed 
by the enemy and under the most intricate situation he had to 
send for peace. The enemies showed a reluctance and demanded 
his wife. Ac this juncture Barkamaris came and proposed to go 
the enemy camp in the disguise of the queen. Through this 
stratagem, Barkamaris was completely successful in routing the- 
enemy. After this even, however, the two brothers became open 
rivals.  Barkamáris pretended madness and moved here and there 
barefooted. On day he reached palace and after managing a 
trick killed che king. He took the damsel back and married her. 
The above story of Majmul-ut-Tawatikh, which Dr. Altekar 
has taken the episode relating to the life of Candragupta 
and Ramagupta cannot be taken as of a very convincing nature. - 
Dr. Alcekar, simply took the story of the above work ignoring 
the whole contents of it. In the Majmul-ue-Tawarikh a lise of 
Rawwal’s predecessors is given as Kafand, Ayand, Rasal etc." 
Can we identify them with the Gupta King? It is a question 
which does not reach very near to the problem. Hasan Ali, the | 
composer of Majmul-ut-Tawarikh, says that *Ayand, the grand 
father of Rawwéal divided the country of Sind into four parts.” 
One king he established at Askaland Üsa,'* upon another he 
bestowed the country of Zor to which Anj (Uch ?) is attached. 
Three other countries of Sind were bestowed upon others.! 
Now the question arises whether the Ayand can be identified 
with Cand:iagupta I, the grandfather of these two disputed 
personalities, i.e. Candragupta and Ramagupta. The gupta 


i2 “Maymul-ut-Tawarikh.” Extracts trans. History of India as told 
by its own Historians tr, by Elliot and Dowson, vol. 1, pp. 108-10. 

13 lbid., pp. 109. 

14 Elliot pronounced it as Askalandüsa, but is is Askaland-vo-sa. 
The name is generally accepted as ‘“‘Askaland.” V6 means “and”, Sab 
means 'three", Thus it denoted that *Askaland with three dependencies", 

"Xs Muajmul-ut-Tawarikh,, pp. 109-10. 
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history states clearly that Candragupta’s kingdom was very 
limited and he ruled over Pataliputra and some other adjoining 
parts of the country. 

Bana in his Harscarita only tells us about the visit of Candra- 
gupta in the camp of Sakas. There js no occurrence either of 
Rimagupta or Dhruvadevi. Moreover, this reference ts of 7th 
century A. D. and is not supported by the records of Gupta 
period. Therefore it is not worth on our part to take the passage 
as authentic. The episode mentioned in the works of Visakha- 
dutta, Sankarárya and Srihgarüpakam is, in fact, based on the 
Harsacarita and, therefore, no importance can be given to them. 

After Ayand his son Rasal became king. Hasan Ali says 
that Rasal was expelled from the kingdom by some one and he 
went southwards and established himself there. According to 
the list of ancestry Rasal naturally would be identifed with 
Samudragupta, if Dr. Altekar's theory is to be accepted. But 
the event of this type of humiliating defeat in the life of 
Samudragupta is-nowhere else revealed. So this can naturally 

. be put aside.!* 

Another important point is that the word Barkamaris cannot 
be taken to Candragupta Vikramaditya." This is a well known 
fact that the epithet Vikramaditya was used by several other 
kings and was common during those days. 

According to the same historian, the wife of Barkamaris was 
forcibly married by Rawwal. But according to the Hindu 
tradition the elder brother cannot accept the wife of his younger 
brother, 

Elliot the translator of the Majmul-ut-tawacikh also does 
not mention that this is the story of Ramagupta and Candra- 
gupta Vikramaditya. 

Mr. Jayaswal has made the problem more complicated by 


16 Ibid, pp. 110. 

17 For the detailed discussion on this point, please see my article 
“Does Majmul-ut-Tawarikh speak about Ramagupta’s episode, JORI, 
Baroda, vol., XIII, No., I, pp. 26 ff. 
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putting Rasal the grandson of Kafand (i.e. Kadphises) and son of 
Ayand (i.e. Wema).*® In Majmul-ut-fawarikh we very clearly 
see that Rdsal had two sons Rawwal and Barkamaris’®. But 
the learned scholar like K. P. Jayswal has twisted the matter, 
by saying that Rasal’s son (evidently a descendant)? led an army 
and put Rawwal to flight. Barkamaris comes to his rescue as 
is known already. The first point against Jayaswal’s argu- 
ment is that Kafand, Ayand and Rasal have been described by 
Hasan Ali as the predecessors of Rawwal and Barkamaris. 
Jayaswal, however, separates quite erroneously these three rulers 
and identifies them with the Kushan king without sufficiently 
pointing out the ancestry of Rawwal and Barkamaris. 

Prof. Jayaswal’s indentification of Kafand with Kadphises 
does not hold much water as the Muslim work clearly states chat 
Kafand was "contemporary with Alexander the Greek’’** The 
Kushan king Kadphises is assigned a date c. 1st A. D. while 
Alexander, who was contemporary to Kafand comes in the 
picture in 326 B.C, 

The upshot of the whole thing is that Kafand, Ayand, Rasal, 
Rawwal and Barkamaris were the descendants of one and the 
same dynasty**, We cannot say at the present hour who was 
the ‘old enemy’ of Rawwal as the issue does not come under the 
present study. 

Prof. Altekar's theory of taking Rawwal and Barkamiris as 
Candrapupta and Rámagupta cannot also be taken as convincing. 
Accepting it tentatively for a while that these two Rawwal and 
Barkamaris were Candragupta and Ramagupta, we cannot in 
any way be reconciled to identify that ancestors of Rawwal and 
Barkamaris with Candragupta and Ramagupta,. Here too we 
have to rely on the statement of Majmul-ut-Tawarikh that Kafand 


18 Jayaswal, op. cit. pp. 20. 

19 Majmwul-ut-Tawarikb, pp. 110. 
20 Jayaswal, op. cit, pp. 20-1. 

21 Majmul-ut-Tawarikh, pp. 108, 
22 lbid., pp. 108-12. 
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(great-grand-father) of these two aforesaid princes, was **con- 
temporary with Alexander the Greek”® This very fact goes 
against Dr. Altekar’s theory, for the gupta history starts quite 
late in cen. 320 A. D. 

The conclusion is faitly drawn that this dynasty of Sind had 
nothing similar to be identified either with the Kushanas or the 
Guptas.’ It was an independent dynasty of rulers having its 
own existence from a quite early period than the Kushanas and 
Guptas. 

After considering all the recorded evidences there are 
some more points which go against the theory that Ramagupta 
occupied the throne before Candragupta Il. 

Firstly, we do not have a mention of Ramagupta in any of 
the extant Gupta inscriptions. 

Dr. Altekar has answered that the silence of the inscriptions 
is however, hardly a sufficient proof against the historic character 
of the king Ramagupta. The reason is put that epigtaphical 
lists are usually genealogical and not dynastic and they very 
often omit collateral rulers, He cities the example of the larger 
Nanaghat inscription which does not make a reference to the 
king Krishna of the Andhra dynasty. And yet we know from 
both the epigraphical and puránic evidences that Krishna ruled 
between the reigas of Simukha and Satakarni. 

The same may have been the case with che Gupta genea- 
logies. A record which proceeds to give the genealogy of 
Kumaragupta need not obviously mention his uncle, And the 
optical genealogists would certainly avoid going out of their 
. way and mentioning collateral ruler ; who was a standing 
disgrace to the reigning house,” 

The above argument of Dr. Altekar needs to be examined, 
The instance of Krishna the Andhra ruler as not occurring in 
the Nanaghat inscription, and putting the case of Ramagupta 
similar to that cannot be taken as convincing. Krishna, though 


23 lbid., pp. 108. 
24 Altekar, JBORS., vol. XIV, pp. 244. 
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omitted in the lNánaghát inscription, is recorded in another 
record, Nasik inscription of the dynasty.* | 

In the case of Ramagupta, however, we see a complete silence 
in the available Gupta or any other contemporary records. We 
can accept the view that he was avoided because he was a colla- 
teral ruler, But at the same time the point arises why he 
himself did not issue any grant or inscription during his reign. 
There are no sufficient reasons for this theory about his existence 
propounded by various scholars. 

Another argument against Ramagupta is that if he was a 
king really he should have issued some coins. Though, 
Dr. Bhandarkar has attributed the Kacha coins as of Ramagupta, 
he contends further that Kacha and Rama are the names of the 
one and same person. He cites the instance of Candragupta II 
as having a second name Devagupta.^ 
© The above theory of Dr. Bhandarkar does not hold much 
water now, because it has been refuted by vatious other succeed. 
ing scholars on the basis of very sound arguments. 

Recently some copper coins have been found in Malwa, 
bearing the legend Ramagupta.*2 Some scholars have attributed 
these coins to this Ramagupta. But it cannot also be taken as 
a strong hypothesis for there is no evidence elsewhere of any 
Gupta king before Candragupta II issuing forth copper coins. . 
Therefore, it appears, the present personality bearing the name 
. Rámagupta on the copper coins of Malwa, is some local ruler 
and not the Ramagupta of the Gupta dynasty. If we tentatively 
accept the above theory of taking this Ramagupta of Gupta 
dynasty, we should consider the case of Bayana hoard where 
not a single coin of this king has been found.?? 


25 Raychaudhuri H. C., Political History of Ancient India, pp. 344. 

26 Malvi Commemoration Volume, pp. 189. 

27 JNSL, vol. XII, pp. 103; vol. XIII, pp. 128. 

28a Altekar, Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in tbe Bayana Hoard, 
Bombay, 1955. i 

a8b See also my paper, “On the copper coins of Rāmagupta,” JNSI, 
vol., XXV, pt., I, pp., 105-7 
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The Gupta inscriptions clearly state that Candragupta II 
was nominated by his father Samudragupta. So “the acceptance 
of this view would cut at the very root of the theory that 
Ramagupta succeeded Samudragupta.’*® 

Some scholars have suggested that since the name of Ráma- 
gupta does not figure in the imperial Gupta genealogies he may 
not have been an emperor, but a provincial governor. This 
theory is not plausible in any way. 

Thus the critical examination of the evidences forwarded 
in the support of the historicity of Ramagupta clearly shows—the 
king named Ramagupta never preceded Candragupta Vikramadi- 
tya. And unless some solid evidence is found to prove him 
a Gupta-ruler, this created personality should be kept aside from 
the Gupta-history. 

Nisan AHMAD 


29 Gupta Vakataka Age, pp. 165. 


Vedic Deities: The Mystery Behind Their 
Multiple Names 


The principal deities of the Vedas are each found to bear 
multiple names or appellations, and the fact should be known 
to all critical readers of the Vedic texts. These appellations are 
found in a somewhat scattered manner in the Samhitás, but they 
become more easily noticeable as one comes to Brahmana and 
Aranyaka literature. The Epics and the Puranas, on the other 
hand, are found to contain the different appellacions of the 
deities together, in their appropriate contexts, and in a more 
systematized manner. Indian scholars in general found nothing 
wrong or unnatural in chis, as they knew it to have been in 
conformity with the correct Vedic tradition. But the matter 
.. appeared otherwise, about the middle of the last century, to some 
foreign scholars, having scanty regard for the value of the 
Samhitas; and not’ perhaps well versed in the Vedic exegetical 
texts, and not fully acquainted with the Indian tradition either. . 
Assuming that so many appellations could not reasonably apply 
to one single deity, they concluded that the names might 
originally have belonged to kindred or different deities, and 
were probably united or blended in the person ofa single one, 
later on, when various religious cults had begun to develop. 
-This process of blending er unification was called syncretism, 
and was declared to have been applicable to the central deities 
of the different religious sects of ancient India. Different 
scholars, at different periods, wrote on the subject, from this 
particular standpoint, and, in this way, the theory, basically 
wrong and untraditional, developed and eventually secured 
powerful adherents in India, too. The view of at least a power- 
fal section of Indian scholars, at the moment, is thac the Hindu 
religious cults are more or less of mixed origin, since the central 
figures, more particularly, Siva and his consort, unite ín them- 
selves various Aryan and even non-Aryan gods and goddesses, 
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Not knowing that the Epics and the Puranas were actually 
following the truly Vedic traditions, some scholars (including 
some Indians as well) have gone so far as to suggest that this act 
of blending was effected with the help of. (manufactured?) fables 
and high philosophical expositions of the post-Vedic texts, and 
it is a matter of regret that extracts from such writings, or ideas 
propagating this erroneous view, are found in some text books 
prescribed for College and University students. It is also a 
matter of regret that no Indian scholar was so far found to 
controvert this theory, with evidences from the authoritative 
texts, which alone could probably put a wholesome check on its 
propagation, 

Saints and Vedic teachers of ancient India perhaps foresaw 
that a time might come, when’ suspicion might arise in the 
minds of the readers of the Vedic texts, regarding the multiple 
appellations of some of the great Vedic deities. Therefore, they 
thought it wise te note down the causes of the multiple names 
of these deities. Thus we have in Yaska’s Nirukta and Saunaka’s 
- Brhaddevatà clear statements or definitions of the exact reasons 
that led to the different names of a single deity. Referring 
to the deities, in the Daivata Kanda of the Nirukta, Yaska 
(7th century B.C.) says, among other things: — 


aat serae afr «gf amaa aaa a ar 
siaa] an Aaaa NATU Gf ae wat Gf at 
gaia eg: | gat fe eat aaa rra 00 genfg— wis 


That is, these deities each receive several or many appellations 
in consequence of their majesty (greatness), or of the diversity 
of the functions that they are called upon to perform,—as the 
names of Hota, Adhvaryu, Brahma, and Udgātā are applied to 
one and the same person, according to the particular office that he 
happens to fill alternately in a sacrifice. Or these deities may 
all be distinct, just as the praises attributed to them as also the 
appellations,—may be all different. 

The point is further clarified by Saunaka in his Brhaddevata 
(chapter I, verses 23-28), where the views of several Vedic 
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teachers of the past ages, including that of Yaska, are briefly 
but clearly stated. Thus says Saunaka (6th century B.C.): — 


dd weWdrg: PROART wat MIA SIR | 
wert dps WT agreafce fara Ux al) 
aara già tear: gua: pp 3 i 

yn VIHA STA Wed navi 
fenaa BA STL ATTA ATA: | 
yegan TITANS FL NAAN 
ages EE care: EEATT: | 
aiRrisadtecne ara BAT CTT UREN 
aAa Tt ARTE MAF: | 
atei a ne a we Wf Ha: quen 
gega ANNITA TA | 

aar quf aaa ggg a AT: Wed 


«From how many actions”, they say, “does a name atise, 
whether of Vedic beings or of any other occurring there?” 
“From nine", say the Nairuktas (etymologists) and ancient 
sages like Madhuka, $vetaketu and Galava, ‘tand these are 
which come from (1) abode, (2) action, (3) form (shape or 
appearance), (4) salutary power (power to do good, —mangalya, 
which Macdonell translates as luck), (5) speech, (6) prayer (aSisa), 
(7) from will (yadrccha, which Macdonell renders as accident), 
(8) addiction (upavasana) and (9) the mystery of birth 
(amusyayana, extraction— Macdonell)," But according to Yaska, 
Gargya and Rathitara (Sakapüni), the appellations come from 4 
causes, such as, prayer diversity of objects (arthavairupya), speech 
and action, Saunaka, however, is of the opinion that all these 
names arise from action, as prayer, form and speech (utterance),— 
all come from action alone. Similarly, even those that come 
from will (yadrccha), addiction and birth, are simply action, and 
so, listen to the reasons thereof. 


It should be mentioned here that, in the available Nirukta 
of Yaska, we do not come across the remarks attributed to him 
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by Saunaka. This confirms the views of some eminent 
scholars that there used to be a larger recension of the Nirukta 
in those days, in addition to the abridged one that we have now. 
Whatever the case, the thing that becomes clear is that Yaska 
had definite views regarding the cause of the multiple appella- 
tions of the Vedic deities, as implied by the remarks found in 
the available Nirukta. Katydyana (late 6th century B.C. or 
early sth century B.C.), too, briefly deals with the point in his 
Sarvanukramani of the Rgveda (11/12-14), stating that the 
Vedic deities receive different names according to the place of 
abode (earth, atmosphere and sky), actions, and majesty, etc. 


This is no doubt in confirmation of the views of Yaska and 
also of the Brhaddevata, where Saunaka further says: — 


VETT Aaa, aTAT Aer Pauw i 
carers Ta Tat FAA l4-we 
refer Aafa amia aa: | 

AAA g ned TAASHAPAT N-99 
qareara MAAT arareaetat WWW: | 
Tema Tatar Bats agfa at: diq-9* 


Owing to the majesty of these deities, different names are 
applied to each of them, and the diversity of their names appears 
in accordance with the division of their respective spheres, such 
as, earth, atmosphere, and the sky. It ts indeed in manifesta- 
tion of their power (Vibhiiti) that their names are various. 
The seers, however, say in their hymns (mantras) that these 
deities have a mutual origin, They are designated by different 
names according to their sphere, and some speak of them (names) 
as those given by their devotees (bhaktah), and chiefly belonging 
to sphere. 

From the remarks of the above teachers, it is thus clear that 
each of the Vedic gods and goddesses would receive at least 
g or 4 different names, according to the causes stated already, in 
addition to those given by their admiring and grateful devotees, 
as a result of their having received different kinds of benefits in 
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different ways. In this way, each deity would receive multiple 
names in the natural course of events. To cite a few instances 
trom the Rgveda alone, —Agni, the first deity of the Rgveda, 
the Sámaveda, and, in a way, also of the two Yajurvedas, Black & 
White,—is Agni on earth, Jataveda in the atmosphere (antariksa) 
aud Vaisvanara in the sky (dyauh) He is Dravinoda (giver of 
wealth and power), Narasamsa, Devadüta, Sapta-jihva (seven- 
tongued), Raksoha (killer of demons), ASuSuksani, Idhma, 
Tanünapat, Ila, Barhi, Devirdvara, Daivyahotara, Kesina, etc.,—as 
described all through the Rgveda, He is again Purohita, Yajna- 
devata, Revik, Hota, Giver of Wealth, Kavi (seer or poet), Yaifia 
itself (Kracu), Bhadrakre (doer of good), etc., all in one, as in the 
very first hymn of the Rgveda. In addition, Agni is a great 
remover of sins and evils, helping mankind to cross easily the 
ocean of life like a good sailor, as in R. V. I-99, 1-189-2, X-98-12, 
etc, Such appellations will multiply on further scrutinization 
of the numerous Agni-hymns, and the same may be said of 
Indra, who is Devaraja (king of the gods), Samrat (emperor), 
Aditya (a son of Aditi), Vajri (holder of vajra), Maghava & 
Parjanya (giver of rain), Rathitama (best among charioteers), 
Sakra, Satakratu (celebrator of 100 sacrifices), Dvibarha, 
BrddhaSrava, Sacipati, Puruhuta, Vasupati, Rayipatt, Gotrabhit, 
Akhandala, etc., as told iu numerous hymns, In this way, 
we come across the multiple appellations of the A$vins, Varuna, 
Mitra, Visnu, Sürya, Sarasvati, and other principal Rovedic 
deities. This tradition of the Vedas has been faithfully carried 
in the different post-Vedic texts, and in the Puranas, the 
Ramayana and the Mababbarata in particular. As a matter of 
fact, the Mababbarata gives as many as 1000 different names 
— of Siva in the AnuSasana Parva-chapter 17 (sage Upamanyu to 
Srikrsna). | 

We have in the Nighantu, the earltest of the available 
lexicons, lists’ of Vedic words having similat or identical 
meanings. This principle of the Nighantu has been followed 
in the Amarakosa (4th century A. D.), where we come 
across (First Part, Svarga Varga) different names not only of gods 
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and goddesses, but also of Gautama Buddha, founder of 
Buddhism. We have as many as 25 different names of the 
great teacher, which are given below, aud which, on comparison 
with the g or che 4 causes stated above will be found to have 
followed the Indian tradition quite faithfully. 

Sarvajna, Sugata, Buddha, Dharmaraja, Tathagata, damanta- 
bhadra, Bhagavan, Marajit, Lokajit, Jina, Şadabhijña, 
Dasabala, Advayavadi, Vinàyaka, Munindra, Srighana, 
Sásta, Muni, Sakyamuni, Sakyasimha, Sarvarthasiddha, 
Sauddhodani, Gautama, Arkabandhu and Mayadevisuta. 

Needless to say, these 25 appellations were all collected by 

the author from the authoritative Buddhist religious texts. 
Nobody on earth could possibly argue that these were originally 
the names of 25 different persons, who were later on all united 
in the person of the Buddha, by his crafty disciples and grand- 
disciples, to make him appear grandiloquent in the eyes of the 
people. A careful study of the list will doubtless show that 
the first 18 appellations, as also the 21st and the 24th (20 names) 
concerned the different qualities of the great teacher, while the 
remaining 5 related to his lineage and parentage. There can 
be no doubt that the 20 names or appellations were all given 
by his admiring followers in consideration of the numerous great 
attributes and attainments of their prophet. The third 
appellation (Buddha) is said to have been assumed by the 
prophet himself on the fulfilment of his tapasya, that is, on his 
attainment of Buddhahood or perfect knowledge at Buddha- 
Gaya, while the fifth one (Tathagata and a few others, like 
Sasta, Srighana, etc., happened to be the ceremonial forms 
of his address or reference. These were exactly the reasons of 
the multiple appellations of his two illuscrious predecessors, Sri 
Rámacandra and Sri Krsna Vasudeva. These again were the 
reasons of the numerous appellations of some of the great Vedic 
gods and goddesses, and it would most certainly be going against 
age-old Indian tradition and Indian religious history to say 
that these multiple names of a single deity are indicatton of a 
syncretism of many different names origtnally belonging to 
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different deities. Unfortunately, that 1s the argument of several 
great European scholars, regarding some o1 the Vedic deities, 
in relation to whom various religious faiths gradually d: ‘eloped. 
The argument might have some meaning according to the 
European analogy of the matter, where multiple namies of a 
single deity are unknown; but it becomes: meaningless when 
applied to the great Indian deities, particularly to the heads of 
the Indian religious sects. Strangely enough, several Indian 
scholars have accepted this wrong view, and written books also 
in support thereof, which are widely read at present. 

Pre-Christian Europe, as we all know, was primarily pagan. 
The Greeks, the Romans, and the Scandinavians had been, 
originally, like the Hindus, worshippers of ‘many gods and 
goddesses; but unlike the Indian deities, their European counter- 
parts had each one single name, or at best two names only, 
multiple names being unknown and uncthought of there. It is 
with such a tradition behind that some European scholars came 
to interpret Indian religious faiths, and the central figures of 
these different sects, and thus caused a mess. The more sober 
among them, however, have been somewhat guarded in their 
statements; but others appeared quite clear, and, ina way, 
ageressive too. These latter discnvered syncretism or unity of 
kindred or different deities with a principal one, in several cases, 
This theory of so-called syr.cretism appears more pronounced in 
the cases of two very old Revedic deities, Siva and his consort, 
generally known as the Great Mother. The following 2 instances, 
concerning some passages of two Brahmana texts, fully illustrate 
the procedure followed by some European scholars: 

1, Chapter 1-7-3-8 of the Satapatha Brahmana of the 
White Yajurveda says: 

Agni is that god, and his are these names; he is called 
Sarva in the eastern regions, and Bhava in the land of the Vahikas 
(a part of the Punjab); Agni indeed is Pagupati (Pa$ünaümpati) 
and Rudra. Agni is his most salutary name, the othets are rather 
unsalutary, representing as they do the unsalutary side of his 
nature or character. 
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The position is further clarified in chapter VI-1-3-7 of the 
same text, where the story of creation is described. — Prajapati 
(Brahma) at first created a boy (Kumara), who, immediately 
after birth, started crying for a name (nama me dhehihi). That 
boy or Kumara was Agni, and because he cried, he came to be 
called Rudra. The crying did not stop, and the creator 
successively gave him the new names of Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, 
A$ani, Bhava, and Mahandeva (Mahadeva), The crying 
continued until the eighth name of [sana (Lord) was given, when 
Kumara said “Thus far I am, give me no further name”. So 
these are the 8 names of Agni, Kumara being the ninth, and 
these 9 names represent the three-fold nature of Agni. 

Both the statements are clear and unequivocal. Even then, 
Prof. Eggeling, translator of the Satapatha Bráhmana, remarks: 

"Passages such as this (1.e., 1-7-3-8) and Vl-1-3-7 siq. are of 
considerable interest, as showing, on the one hand, the tendency 
towards identifying and blending originally distinct and 
apparently local Vedic gods, specially Rudra, with the person 
of Agni, the representative of the divine power on earth in later 
Vedic triad; and, on the other hand, the origin of the conception 
of Siva, in the pantheistic system of the post-Vedic period,” 
Part I, page 201, footnote. 

In the above context, it is needless to say that the remarks 
are entirely baseless and unjustified, there being no question of 
blending or unifying. It may be mentioned here that Prof, 
Max Muller happened to be the General Editor of the Series 
. under which this Bralimana text was published. 

2. The Kausitaki Bráhmana of the Rgveda, in chapter VI, 
gives the same story of creation, as well as of the 8 different 
names of Agni, though in different words. Here also, as in the 
case of the Satapatha, the language is quite clear and unequivocal, 
requiring no commentary or explanation for proper understanding 
of the actual sense, and it may be interesting to see what the 
translator of - this Brahmana text, Prof. Keith, says, in regard 
to this particular passage: — 


“The Kausitaki contains a long section (Vl-1 to 9) where 
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we find the distinctive names of Rudra as Bhava, Sarva, PaSupati, 
Ugta-Deva, Mahan-Deva, Rudra, I$ána and ASani. There is, 
therefore, no doubt that Aufreche is right in his declaration chat 
the period of the Brahmana was one when the old polytheism 
was in a condition of decline, and the new faith which presents 
itself in Indian religious history as Saivism was gaining ground. 
]t is impossible not to feel in both the Bráhmanas (Aitareya & 
Kausitaki), as also in the Satapatha, that the figure of Rudra has 
a very different reality from that possessed by the more normal 
members of the pantheon, or by Prajapati as creator, with whom 
as lord of creatures, he successfully contends,” —~Introduction,. 


pp. 25-26, 

The fist ching thar will strike even a casual reader of these 
remarks, is the total absence from the picture of the name of 
Agni, the deity whose different features the different names of 
Rudra, Bhava, I$ána, etc., actually represent; the central deity 
is not Rudra, but Agni, Rudra representing only a particular 
phase or trait of the character of Agni. In other cases, the 
remarks happen to be the same as those of Eggeling or Aufrecht, 
and it is not necessary to deal with the points any turther. 

This age-old Vedic tradition of Agni, as being none other 
than Lord Siva, finds its echo in two categorical statements of 
Kalidasa, the inner significance of which, unfortunately, seems 
to have escaped the attention even of Indian scholars (co whom 
the poet is so dear), writing about Saivism and the Cult of Sakti. 
After the sad demise of his dear wife, Sati, Siva kindled a fire 
in front and engaged himself in very deep meditation. - The 
poet pertinently asks, “For what purpose, did the lord, dispenser 
of all fruits of tapasyà, engage himself in meditation?" He 
gives the answer himself, declaring that the great lord meditated 
on his own eight forms, forms which are all represented by 
Agni: — 

naira afimahe ats goenaga: i 
«nd frarar ara: Barat UIT FAA aqar di 


Kumarasambhavam, 1-57. 
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Again, in the first Sloka of Sakuntala, the Sloka of salutation, 
he says: =- 


- 


— ar gfe: aguar agfa faga ur afar a dat 

lg area fra: Kifaa ar erar egre fap | 
aag: wanisasefetifa aar srfür: ST: 
qaar: wenn aati fata: nan 


These are unmistakable evidences, pointing to the fact that 
the great poet was himself well versed in the Vedic texts and 
also well acquainted with the correct Vedic tradition regarding 
the real nature of tue Vedic god, Agni,—not the element of 
Fire anyhow, as many renowned scholars would like to call him, 
from a superficial view of the matter. This then is Agni, the 
first and the most prominent deity of the Vedas, the god of 
universal veneration, being equally adored by both the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans. No houseliolder, whether living in the 
country or in the forest, could do without Fire, and wherever 
there was Fire, there was Siva, so that Siva became the universal 
god by virtue of his own natural power, not because he had 
managed to thrust himself upon the Aryans during the sacrifice 
of Daksa Prajapati, as the modern theory about Siva suggests. 
No sacrifice is possible without Agni (Fire); hence no sacrifice is 
possible without Siva. Daksa, in his pride, forgot this rudiment- 
aty principle, and, therefore, paid the penalty for his folly and 
impertinence, a Prajapatt though he was. 


[t is not a fact that Saivism was a later development; ic 
developed simultaneously with the Rgvedic hymns, where the 
numerous Agni-hymns actually describe not only the above 
8 ot 9 different names of Agni, but also many others, which are 
found abundantly in the later texts. The Brahmana texts simply 
explain what was implied in the Rgveda and the other Samhitàs. 
The subject is a big one, demanding special treatment, and will 
be taken up separately. If these clear, unmistakable evidences 
have so long escaped the attention of scholars, the fault does not 
lie with that great deity. 
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It may be mentioned here that the same lexicon, Amarakosa, 
gives 48 different names of Siva (as against the 1000. mentioned 
in the Mahabharata-Anu$sasana Parva, chapter 17), 17 names 
of his consort, 35 names of Indra, 39 names of Visnu, and 20 
different names of Prajdpati, to mention only a few from the 
Svarga Varga of that vocabulary. The author of this lexicon 
is reputed to have been a Buddhist by faith, and it can by no 
means be argued that he put in these different appellations of che 
gods and goddesses unless he was himself well-versed in the 
true Indian tradition as laid down in the various Vedic exegetical 
texts and other allied books, As regards the pre-Yaska saints 
and teachers referred to in the Brhaddevata, namely, Svetaketu, 
Madhuka, Galava, the ancient Naituktas, Gargya, Rathitara, etc., 
some of whom at least belong to a very early age, they were all 
unquestionably full-Hedged teachers of the Vedas and non- 
sectarian in outlook, as were their successors, Yaska, Saunaka 
and Katyayana. Whatever they have said, in regard to the 
causes of the multiple appellations of the Vedic deities, they 
have said so for all the deities, irrespective of the few principal 
ones in relation to whom various religious cults had already 
developed. 

A few words need be said in regard to the epithet 
*Advayavadi" used in relation to Gautama Buddha. The term 
evidently means a non-dualist, as a true — Vedantist is, an 
worshipper of Atman or Brahma, in preference to the intermediary 
gods and goddesses. It is an irony that such a great teacher was 
later on termed by others as Nirisvaravadi ( firtvacatet ), a heretic, 
lke his other great contemporary, Mahavira, founder of 
Jainism. 

Attention of scholars is herewith drawn to the mystety 
behind the multiple appellations of the Vedic deities, and it is 
hoped that they will henceforth follow the true Indian tradition, 
in preference to the theory of synctetism which is entirely 


baseless and hypothetical. 
AMIYA KuUMAR CHAKRAVORTY 


Place-names in the Vamana Purana 
(Alphabetically arranged) 


In the following pages a list of place-names and tirthas found 
in the Vamana Purana has been given. The place-names 
noticed by Nundalal Dey (D), Bimala Churn Law (L), D. C. 
Sircat (S), and Pandurang Vaman Kane (K), in their geographical 
works, and by A. B. Keith (V) and V. R. R Dikshitar (D) 
in their indexes, have been indicated by the letters D, L, S, K, 
V, P.* respectively. 
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(1). L=Hitstorical Geography of Ancient India, By Bimala Churn Law, 
Paris, Societe Asiatique de Paris, [1954] Printed in Calcutta 
V+ 354p., 24cm. 

V.= Vedic Index of names aud subjects By Arthur Anthony Macdonell 
and Arthur Berriedale Keith, London, John Murray, 1912, 2 vols, 
(XVI 5445 +592 pp-). 

[Reprinted by Motilal Banarasidass, Varanasi, 1958]. 
Indian Texts Series, 

D=The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient. and Mediaeval India. 
By Nundo Lal Dey. 2nd. ed, [Printed by C, Wollen at the 
British India Press, Mazgaon, Bombay.] London, Luzac & Co. 
1927. X t262D., 1 map,cm. Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 21. 
E TA: 

P=The Purana Index. By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, University 
of Madras, 1951-1955. 3 vols, 25 cm. Madras University 
Historical Series, no. 19, Printed at G, S, Press, Madras, 

[Purinas indexed; Bhagavata; Brahmanda: Matsya; Vayu ; 
Visnu]. 

K-History of Dharmasastra (Ancient and Mediaeval Religious and 
Civil law in India), Vol 4, sec, 4—Chapter 16—List of Tirthas, 
pp. 723-827. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
1953. 

=Studies in the Geography of ancient & medieval India, By D, C. 
Sircar, Delhi, Motilal Banarasidass, 1960. 304 pp.» 22 cm. 
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Place-names in the Vamana-Purana 


In preparing this index the Vañgavāsī edition of the Vamana 


Purana has been followed. 


Place names in the Garuda Purana have been published in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly." 


bet 
LI 


Place names in tbe Vamana Purana 
Agnikunda, [K,. 730b; 5.220 (Agni Sarah-Kunda).| 
Tirtha on Sarasvati. 
(51) gh : | 
Anga, [D. 7; P4. 20; L. 42-4, 204-209; V,. II; S. 83] 
- À country in the East. 
(14) 44b. 
Angeya, [5. 27 people] 
In the East 
(13) 45b. 
Anjana, [P,. 34; D. 8; Ky. 733; L. 65) 


Mountain near Brahmagiri 


(65) 130b. 
Adrika, sna Aaa. uana. iar first 
(13) 58b. 


Anaraka, [K,. 733a; P4. 52] 
Tirtha under Kuruksetra 
(41) 22a, 23b. 
Aniipa, [D. 8; K}. 73353; P}. 61; S. 35, 214-5] 
(Aniipa, river rising from Rksavat mt. K,. 733b.) 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla, (13) 56a. 


~ Aataragiri, [D, 8; P,. 64 (a tribe of East); L, 21, 2093 


S, 27 (North of Pragjyotisa)] 
In the East. 
(13) 44b 
Andhra, [D. 7; P,. 69; L. 140; V4. 23; S. 87-88] 
A country in the 5. of Bharata. 


(13) 13b, 50a. 


1i Vol. 37, part f, Mareh 1961. 
2 Chapter. 3 verse and line, 


IO. 


II. 


1j. 


14. 


I5. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


19. 


20. 
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Anna, [K,. 733 (Annaküta, under Mathura)]. 
Tirtha, 

(36) 63a | 

Aparanta, [D. 9; B4. 72; L. 12, 13; S. 264] 
saaara: 

(13) 38a. 

Amara (kantaka) [K,. 732a; D. 4; P,. 81; L. 303; 
S. 34: 47] 


Mountain 
(65) 1335. 
Amaravati, [D. 5; P4. 82; L. 139] 
(9) 9b; (10) 12b; (60) 36a 
Amlu, [K,. 732b! 
River in Kuruksetra 
(34) 7b (mire) 
Ayodhya, [K,. 736b; P4. 95; L. 142; 67-9; 5. 265] 
A kingdom, (established by Kausika) 
(64) 62b. 
Aruna, [K,. 734b; D. 11; Pe 101; S. 222 (Aruna)]. 
River. 
(41) 32a, 43a. 
Arbuda, [K,. 734a; D. 10; P. 111; L. 304; 5. 3304] 
. A Country (13) 19a. 
Mountain Abu in the Aravati range in Sirohi 


- State. 
(90) 19b. 
Alpeka Tirtha, [Caitra-Sukla-cacurdasyam tirthe snatva 
byalepake] 
(36) 46a. 


Avakitna, [K,. 736a.] 
Tirtha under Kuruksetra & Sarasvati. 
(39) 24b, 26a, 29a, 32a. 
Avanti, [K,. 736a; D. 13; Py. 118; L. 304-308; 5. go] 
Janapada in E 
(13) 56a. 
Avanti Visaya, (83) 186 (city); (89) 252; (go) 138. 
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21. Aé$maka [D. 12; P,. 123; 139; L. 142; S. x5off.] 
(1) City, (10) 56d. 
(2) In Daksinatya. (13) 49b. 
22. Aévatirtha. |K}. 735b; D. 13] 
(83) 26a. | 
23. Asi, [K,. 734b;-D. 12] 
River under Varanasi. 
(13) 28a. 
(15) 53a. 
24. Ahidevikā. 
River rising from Rksa mountain. 


(13) 26a. 


oA” 
25. Ananda (also called Nanditata) [K,. 73 2b}. 
In the East 
(13) 46b. 
— 26. Apaga, [K,. 733; D. 9] 
River under Kuruksetra 
(36) 1b, 3a, 5a. 
27. Abbira [D. 1; P4. 164; L. 275-6; S. gi} 
1.  Uttarapatha-vasinah, (13) 37b. 
2. In Daksipápatha, (13) 49b. - 
28. Aranya(ka) [D. 10] 


In Daksinatya 


(13) 48b. 
nU 
29. Indra-tiecha [K,. 758a] 
(57) 92a. 
(83) 7a. 


30. Indra-dvipa [P,, 194; S. 66] 
One of the nine parts of Bharata 
(13) roa. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


..34- 


35: 


36. 


37* 


39 


40. 


Isvari 
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lavati [K,. 758a; D. 79; P. 1. 200; L, 86; S. 41] 
A tirtha, River (Modern Ravi) 
(13) 21a; (57) 779: 
(79) 7b, 51b, 81a; (81) ra; 
(89) 6b (Airivad) ^ (90) 5a. 
Ilavrta [P]. 202] 
One of the varsas 
(13) 3a, 6b. 
«T 


River 
(84) 6b. 
aL]? 
Ujjayanta [K,. 815a; D. 211; Pje 212] 
Girnar in Sautástra and near Dvaraka 
Mountain 


(13) 18a. 


Utkala [D. 213; P4. 214; L. 197; S. 100, 134&.] 
Janapada in. Vindhyamüla 


(13) 542 
Utkrodhani cirtha, 
(57) 97a 


Ucpalavati [K4. 816a; D. 213; P4. 221; L. 197] 
River rising from Suktimat mountain 
(13) 32b 
Uttarakuru [D. 213; P,. 217; L. 133; V4. 84; S. 9] 
(84) 31b; (go) 22a. 
Uctarapatha [D. 214; P}. 219; L 12-13] 
. Inhabitants of, 
(13) 374-442. 
Uttamarna [S. 34] 
Janapada Vindhyamüla 
(13) 54b. 
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41. Udapana [K,. 814b] 
(57) 924 
42. Udaya[P,. 222; L. 164-5, 196-7;.331-2] 
Mountatn, 
(52) 46a; (57) 1583 (65) 76b; (73) 26a. 
43. Uddialaka, [K,. 8152. (e DdEISRCNVA RA 
| Mountain, 
(sa) 46b. 
44. Ulüpi, [river rising from Parijátra mountain] 
(13) 24b. 
45. Usira, 
River 
(13) 21b. 
e. 
46. Urna[S. 36, 300 (people)] 
(13) 58a (adaydn deSan parvatasray in) (a) 


“oR”? 
47. Rksa, [K4. 736; D. 168; P,. 260; L. 328; S. 49n3] 
Mountain ` 
(13) 14b; 28a (Rivers emanating from). 
48. Nsyamüka, [K,, 797a; D. 169; B4. 274; S. 293] 
Hil, (13) 18a. 
| P l “E” 
. 49.  Ekalavya,* [S272 (people)] 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla | 
63) 54a. 
4O” 
50. Oghavati [K,. 786b; D. 142; S. 46, 57] 
River in Panjab 
(13) 25a (rises from Pariyatra mountain); (46) 
50a; (57) 83a; (58) 115c; (62) 40b, 54b. 


4 (à) Name of a town, M, Williams Dictionary p. 229a. 


52. 


53- 


54- 


55 


57 
58. 
» 
6o. 


61. 


Ausanasa, [K,. 736a] 
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Ojasa, [K,. 786] 
Tirtha under Kuruksetra, probably same.as Aujasa 
(41) 6b; (90) 1:72 —— 
CAU" 


Tirtha on Saraswati, same as Kapalamocana. 
(39) 1a, 11b; (42) 24b; (57) gra. 
eR? 


` Kacaha, (Name of a Dvipa, M. Williams’. Dictionary p. 


2430) 
One of the nine parts of Bharata 
(13) 10b; (90) 34a. | 
Kanakhala, [K,. 762b; D. 88; P, 306; L. 89] 
A mahātīrtha on the Gangaes near Haridvara. 
(4) 18b; (51) 52a; (57) „89b; (84) 38b. 
Kanakeksanam, [Prabhavarthasaharh pradat kathcana—| 
River, 7 a 
(57) 81b. | ; 
Kanthaya, l 
Tirtha, 
(90) 28b. 
Kapālamocana, [K,. 73b: D. 9o; P 1 309] 
Tirtha. 
(3) 49b; (39) 14a. 
Kapila, [P]. 313] 
Tirtha. 
(36) 14a. | 
Kapiladhára, [P,. 313; Ky. 764a; D. 90; L. 317] 
under Amarakantaka. — 
(84) 24a. 
Kapilahrada, [K,. 7642.] 
Tirtha in Haridvara. 
(35) 24a. | 
Karkandha, [K,. 764a]. 
Tirtha (51) 52a. ` 
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62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


79- 


71 


73 
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Karna, 
~ River 
(57) 92b. 
Karatoya, [K,. 764b; D. 62; D,. 320; L, 224; S. 95, 
s Nn 
River rises in Rksapada. 79 
(13) 26b. 
Kalasakhya-tirtha, [K,. 761a.] 
(36) 18a. 
Kalasvana, 


River rising from Sahyapada, 
(13) 31a. 
Kalinga, [D. 85; Pie 332; L. 156-9; S, 84, 137, 278 | 
In MadhyadeSa, (13) 36d. 
In Daksinatya (13) 48a. 
Kaseruna dvipa, [S. 5 ne 


(13) 10a. 
KaSerudega [P,. 340. | ) 
| (go) 12a. 
Kancana, 
River . 
(83) 2b. 


Kancanakst, [K,. 762b] 
River near Naimisa forest; one of Sapta 
. , Saraswati t. 
(37) 18a, 28b;* (62) 54a. (65) 34b. (83) 2b. 
Kancipuri, [K,. 10298 D. 88; Di. 345; Le 161; S. 279] 
City, 
(13) 50c. 
Kamatüpa, [D. 87; P} 351; L. 226-8; S. 86, 273] 
A mahatirtha where Kamakhya resides, (84) 40b. 
Kame$vara-tirtha, [K,. 762a Kameswara-linga| 


(34) 42b. 


[ STSTXTRTQT E ea’ quab qui 
faa rere erat amare t ] 


74^ 


75: 


77: 


` 78. 
79: 
8o. 


Sr, 


32. 


$3. 


94. 
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| Kamyalkavana, |K}. 762a; D. 88.] 


(41) 30b; (a2) 1a. 
Karisa [D. 95: L. 225-6; S. 33 (Karüsa City in 
Vindhyamüla, Sahabad. district in Ha 
(13) 542 
Kālañjara, [K,. me D. 84; P4. des S. 243] 
Mountain 
(6) 55c; (76) 14a, 25d; (84) 27b; (90) 272. 
Kalindi (Yamuna) [K,. 761a; D. 85; P,. 367; 5. 39] 
A tittha, River, (3) 8a; (6) 30a, 312; (13) 20b; (57) 
75a; (60) 17b, 45a: (63) 68b; (64) rob. 12a; (65) 
5b. 82a; (78) 88b; (79) 1a; (89) 24b; (90) 33. 
Kali [K,. 761a; D. 84; P,..368] 
River flows through Saharanpur district., U. P., 


(57) 793. 


‘Kaveri, [K,. 767b; D. 97; P,. 369-70; L. 38, 162; 


S, 52, 280] 
A river rising in Sahya mt., South India 
(13) 314. 
Kimrüpa 
Tirtha, 
(36) 27a. 


Kunpurusa, [D. 100; P. 278; S. 63, 280 (people)]. 
One of the Varsas, 
(13) 5b. ^ 
Kikarava, [S. 280 (people)| 
Janapada in. Vindhyamila, 


(13) 54b. 
Kirana, [K,. 768b,] 

River, 

(89) 5b. 


Kirata, [D. 100; P4. 379; L. 98; V4. 157; S. 95. 280] 
East of Kumara dvipa; 
(13) 12a. 
(13) 59b. (adyan deSan_parvatiseayin) 
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85. 


86. 


87. 


. B8. 


89. 


9o. 


92. 


95: 


94. 
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Kiskindha, [D. 100; P}. 380; K,. 768b; L. 21; 5. 34] 


(90) 17b. 

Kundal (e$vara) [K,. 772b (Under Narmada or near 
southern gate of Sriparvata); S. 31 (= Kuntala), 
150ff., 282)]. 

In MadhyadeSa 
(13) 36a; 50a, (Kundana) 


| Kundina, [K,. 772b; D. 108; P} 399i L. 7; 9. 153 


(Capital City—modern Kaundinyapura or the Wardka 
in the Chandur Taluk; Amtaoti dt., Derar).] 
(84) 34b; (90) 242. 
Kuthapravarana. [P]. 390; S. 36n7 (Situated in the 
. Himalayan region.)]: | | 
(13) 58a. ( mama tare aaa ) 
Kubjame(alca), (Ky. 771; D. 105: B,. 395] 
Mabatirtha, 
(51) 51b: (79) 3b; (99) jb. | 
Kumara, [K,. 772a; D. 106; B4. 397; S. 30. 282] 
(13) 11b; 59b (Kumaradvipa), description 
of, 1-59. 
Kumáradhara [K,. 7724; Py. 399 Qu 
A river, | ! 
(90) 16b. 
Kuinarada in Dakginatya, 
(13) .47b. 
Kumudvati, [K,. 772b; P}. 401; S. 50] 
A river rising in Vindhya. 
(13) 29a. 
Kuru [P,. 406; L. 503 Vy 166; S. 102, 282] 


' Country: 
One of the Varsas, 


(13) 54a. 
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95. Kuruksetra [K,. 773a; D. 110; P4. 406; L. 10x; 
| Vie 169; S. 103] 
Tirtha, 
| (21) 21a; (27) 12b; (32) rb, 24b; (33) 2b, 1b, 
73, 8b, 10a, 15a, 16b; (34) 3a-5b (7 forests in- ); 
(36) 80a; (37) 23b. 29a, 31b. 35b; (39) 2a; 
(41) 134, 15a, 20a, 21a; (42) 33; (47) 398 
(48) 23a, 33b; (5o) Mahatmya; (57) 51b, 53b, 
93b; (62) 40a; 56a, 57b; (69) 4b; (81) 2b; 
(84) 1b, (89) 1b, 53c; (90): 5a. (92) 424. | 

96. Kulya, [K,. 7722; Py. 410; V4 173; S. 22n 1. (People 
in m. Kulait region in upper Ravi)| | 
River in Daksinatya, | 

(13) 47a. 

97. Kusa, [P. I. 412; S. 160f.] 

One of the Seven Dvipas,: 
(11) 37b, 38a; (90) 42a. 

998. KuSasthala (under Mathura) [K,. 773a;; D- 111; Py. 
414; 9. 2420; 243 n.2, (Same as Kanyakubja city)] 
KuSasthali? City | 

(13) 51a; (76) 14c. 
99. Kusiidra, [S. 21n; 282 (people)] 
In Madhyadesa, 
(13) 36a. 
100, Kuhü [D. 105; K, 772a; Py. 419; S. 41 n.2 
(z Kabul river = Kubha of Rv.), 282] > 
River sprung from Himalaya. 
(13) 21a; (57) 80a. 
tor. Kurujaügala [D. 1:10; K,. 773a; P,. 407; L. 101; 
S. 21n3] 
Sithind in Punjab; 
m (3) 123; (22) 42a; (23) 2b. frd arama; (33) 
123; (84) 3b, 17b; (89) 3b; (go) 48b, 172. 
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102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108, 


109. 


110 
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Kurudhvaja, 
City 
(84) 22b. 
Kulottaranka 
irtha 
(36) 76b; (37) 4b. 
Kreamala [D. 104; K, 771a; Py. 420; S. 5205 
(=mod. Vaigai running past Madurai sec 
Caitanyacaritámrta, ch. 9).| 
River rising in Malaya (Suktiman mt.) 


Pod 


(13) 32b. 
Kreasauca, [K4. 7712; Py. 428]. 
Mabàátirtha, 
(90) sb. 
Krtasmara 
Mountain 
(13) 18b. 


Krsnavenya (= krsna-vena) [K,. 770b; P4. 453; D. 104; 
S. 51n7 (Venva=mod. Vena, tributary of Krsna: 
combined stream of the two is known as Krsnavena 
etc). | 
Same as Krsna R. (S. 281). 

River rising from Sahya mountain, 
(13) . 3ob. l 
Krsna [K, 770b; D. 104; Bi. 455; S. 281, 51n7 
(same as above)] 
River, - 
(78) 7b; (81) gb; (go) 2b; 
Ketumala [D. 99; Pi, 457] 
One of the Varsas, 
(13) 4b. 

Kedara [K,. 768a; D. 97; P,. 458; L. 97; S. 15] 

Tirtha (origin & tirtha maharmya ch. 57, V.8-15) . 
(36) 16b, 26b; (57) 97b; (60) rob (origin of); 
112, 16b, 17a; (79) 2b; (go) 3b. | 


^4 


IIL, 


112. 


I13. 
114. 
(H5. 
n6 


117. 


118, 


119. 


120. 


I21. 
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Kerala [D. 98; Pi 459; L. 163; S. 85-6, 280] 
In Daksinacya, 
(13) 473 
Kailasa [K,. 760a; D. 82; P,. 464; L 87-88; S. 97 
(Himalayan region to the north of Manasa- 
sarovara), 278] 
(43): 72a: (44) 3a, 21b; (58) 88c; (90) 33a. 
Kokanaka 
~ Mountain, 
(13). 19a. 
Kokamukha [K,. 768b; D. 101; S. 2174] 
Tirtha, l 
(84) 26a. 
Kotitircha [K,. 770a. D. 104; P ^ 465]. 
neat Prthüdaka. 
(36) 65b, 73a; (51) 53a1 (84) 112. 17a. 
Kolahala [K,. 769a; D. 101; P,. 467] 
Mountain, 
(13) 16b; (65) 108b. 
Kosala [D. 103; P4. 468; V4. 190; L. 99; S, 99 
(== Maha Kosala), 281] 
A country, 


(13) 55a (in Vindhyamüla)]; (37) 32a (in the 
north; Saraswati flows by it); (64) 19b. 


Kaunata [K,. 766b] 
Tirtha, 
(51) 532. | 
Kaurava in Madhyade$a fS. 280 (= Kuru country)] 


(13) 36c. 
KauSala in. [P,. 472] 


(90) 29b. 
Kau$ika in MadhyadeSa Pa 474i s. 280] 
_ (13) 36b. 
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I22. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130, 


131. 


i 
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Kausiki [K,. 767a; D. 97; Py. 475; 5. 42, 


(Rivet = mod. Kosi) 280] 


(13) 22b; (34) 7b (asama. ), (36) Ba. 5b; 
(57) 7755 (65) 84b. 852; (78) 5b (tirtha). 


Kriya, [K4. 770a; P,. 481; S. 41 


River rising from Rea 


(13) 25b. . 


Kraufica, [K,. 7703; D. 104i P4 484; V,. 


A mountain 


(11) 38b; (58) 88d. 98a, ‘rozb, 


1 10a, 118b; (go) 43. 
Ksiroda, [P,. 490] 
(35) 7a, 16b ; (85) 5a; (60) 58a 
Ksirikavasa [K,. 771b.] . 
(84) arb. . 
“Khe” 


200; S. 163] 


1082, 109a, 


Khása- [D. 99; Pj. di S. 280 (people)] 


A countty, 


(13) 57b. ( alata ura, qdarafsqu ) 


Khetaka- [D. 100 (Khaira on r. T P,. 500; 


S. 280] 
Uttarápathavasin 
(13) 382. 
Khellisa, [S. 280] 


Janapada in Vindhyamüla, 


(13) 552 
“Ga 


Ganga - [Ky. 751b; D. 61; Py. sor; L. 77, 152; 


Vae 217i S. 17aff.,.273]. 
River; A tirtha, 


(6) 4b; (34) 7a; (36) 64b; (42) 74. 


Gañgādvāra- [K,. 751b; D. 62; P,. 502; 


— Tittba, same as Haridvàára 


(37) 36a; (39) 17b. 


L. 33; $. 273] | 


132. 


.133. 


134. 


135. 


139. 


. 140. 
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Gandaki - [K,. 751b; D. 60; P,. 507; L. 75; S. 4293, 
273] .— 0s 
lirtha, R. rises in Himalaya and falls into Ganges 
at Sonepur, Muzaffarpur dt, in Bihar. 

(13) 22b; (57) 79a. 

Gandhamadana [D. 60; Ky. 752a; D. 511; L. 76; 
S. 273] | 
Mountain, 

(52) 19a, 212, 43a. 

Gabhastimat [P. I. 513; S. 5n] 

One of the nine parts of Bharata, 
(13) 10a. 

Gaya - [K,. 752b; D. 64; Py. 515; Li 219; S. 2aqth, 

274] 

Tirtha, 
(33) 8a (Gayasraddha); (36) 50a; (37) 29b; (41) 
8b; (79) 64, 69b; (83) 4b; (90) gb. ; 

Gaya Siras [K,. 752b; D. 65; P4. 517; S. 22711, 274] 
Hill named after rajarsi Gaya, 

(32) 18b; (57) "e 

Garudasana, 

(52) 46b. 

Garuda [K,. 753b.| 
Tirtha, 

(90) 42. | 

Girivraja [K,. 753b;. D. 66; D,. soak. 44; 9. 24n6 
(= Girjak or Jalalpur city on the Jhelam)] 

(84) 31b; (go) 26a. 


Gokarna [K,. 753b; D. 7o; Py. 544: L. 79. 153; 5. 99 
(Village in the Bagmati in "M 274; 11 (Kanare 
dt. Mysore)]. 

Maha tittha, 


(81) 5b; .(90) 5b, Bi. 


x 
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I4t. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


ux e 


149. 


150. 
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N 


Godavari, [K,. 753b; D. 69; P,. 546; L. 22. 378; 


S. 5 1n6, 274] 


A river rises tn Sahya mt., . Westett: Ghat, 


(13) 30b; (57) 75b: (65) 375, 127b, 1538 


Gopta, [5. 274 (people)] 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla, 


(13) 54b. 


Gomati [K,. 7543; D. 7o; Pj. 551 L. 80; V,. 238; 


S. 41n3, 274] 
À river 
(13) 22a; (63) 61a; (83) 2b; or 31a. 
Gomanta, [K,. 754a; D. 70; Py. 551; L. 22; 5 
. Mountain 
(13) 18b. 
Govardhana [K,. 754b; D. 72; Py. 554; 
S. 23n3 (near Nasik on Godavari river)]. 
A mabàtirtha, mountain 


(13) 17b. 
“Gha” 
Ghatita, 
(90) 33a. 
“Ca” 


Cakeatirtha, [K,. 742a; D. 43; P,. ro] 
under Sarasvati, 
(7) 37bs (43) 112: (57) 8ga. 
Cakrint [S. 269] 
River rises in Rksapada, 
(13) 28a. 
Candike$vara [K,. 742b.] - 
Tirtha, 
(51) 51b. 
. Candrika [K,. 743a; D. 47; S. ror 
River Candrabhaga =m. Chenab 
(12) 21a. 


Tue 


L. 


wc a 


. 274] 


21j 


I51. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155: 


159- 


. 160. 
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— [K,. 742b. (aranya, tirtha ot vatsa; J D. 43; 
P,. 589] 
W. N of Jambudvipa 
— (13) 4b. 

Campa [K,. 742; D. 43-443 Py. 589-590; L. 32, 44, 

214; S. 2705, 83 (city)| | | 
(84) 12b. 

Carmanvati [K,. 743a; D. 48; PR, 592; L. 312] 
Modern Chambal tributary of Jumna (5. 46n2). 
River rises in Pàrijatra, 

(13) 24b. 

Citraküta [K,. 744a; P4. 601; L. 20, 73; 313: 4; D. 50; 
S. 270] 

Hill, 65 miles S- W, of Prayaga, Banda Dist. 
(13) 18b; (52) 47b. 

Citrakuta [K,. 7443; D. 50; S. 47u5 (either the same 
as Mandakin or a part of it)] 

R. rising from Rksaparvata, - 
(13) 26a. | 

Citra [P,. 608; S. d 
River rises in Himalaya (13) 22b. 

River rises in Pariyatra (13) 25a. 

Citrotpalà [K,. 744a; D. 50; S. 45 nı (R. Mahanadi 
below its junction with the Pyri or its branch). 
River rising from Rksapáda — 

(13) ' 26b. 
Cauda, 
In Daksinatya, 
(3) 472. 
ep A 
Janma [P,. 627 (Janmegvaram, M. 22.42)] 
Tirtha mE 
(36) 29b, 39a. 
Jambu Dvipa [D. 8o; P,. 629; L. 9; S. 8, 9, 277] 
(11) 33b, 41a; (13) 1b, 2a; (go) 42a. 
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161. Jambü nadi [K,. 759a; P4. 630; S. 277] 


- (18) 33b. 
162. Jayanta [K,. 759a; P4. 635] 
Tirtha, 
(51) 51b. 


165. Januka, [S. 277] 

In Daksinatya 
(13) 47b. 

. 164. Jyesthasrama 

Tirtha, 
(36) 6ga. ' 
“TA” 
165. Taksaka. 
Tirtha, 
(51) 53a. 

166. Tangana [D. 204; P,. 2; S. 26ng (=: Upper Vitasta 
Valley, Hq. at Tatganapura, near Johimath, Garhwal 
dt. U. P), 299]. : 

(13) 57b. ( sara, &ura, adarufaur ) 
167. Tamasā [K,. 812a; D. 202; D,. 10; L. 131; S. 4707 
í = Modern Tons), 298] 


River rising from Rkspada 


; (13) 26b; (57) 75b. 
168. Tala, — 
(90) 372. 
r69. Tapi [K,. 812b; D. 204; Py. 13; L. 36, 330; S. 5012, 
299] 
A river (— mod, Tapti) rising from Vindhya, 
(13) 28b. — 
170. Lamraparna [P,. 16] 
Island, 


(13) 102. 
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171. Tamraparni [K,. 812a; D. 203; Po 16; L 192; S. 52, 
299 Mod. Tamravari joins Chittur in Tiruveli dt., 
Madras, (S. 52n5).] 
A river rises in Suktimat, 
(13) 32b. | 
172. Tāmralipta [D. 203; Pa. 17; L. 263; S. 298 (same as 
. Tamralipei)] 
in the East, 
^ (13) 46a 
173. Tirthanemi, 
(57) 93a 
174. Tungaprastha, [P,. 28] 
Mountain 
NE (13) 17b, 
175. Tundikera [P,. 28; S. 35] 
Janapada ir Vindhyamüla, 
(13) 56a. - 
176.  lumbara [D. 207 (Tumbura); P. 29 (Tumbura); 
S. 300] 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla 
(13) 55b. 
177. Turaga (5. 300 (people)] 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla, - 
(13) 55b. 
178. Turaska [D. 207] 


A country in the north of Bharaca 


(13) rab. 
179. / Tomara [D. 205; P,. 37; S. 299 (Counuy)] 
(13) 58b. (mna uma, «darf ) 
190. Toya [K,. 812b; Ps. 37; 9. 299] 
À river rising in Vindhya 
(13) 29b. 
181. Tofala [K,, 812b; D. 205 (Tosali); P4. 37; L. 195; 
S. 34045] 


; f 
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Dt. round the city of Tosali (mod. Dhauli, Puri dt.) 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla 


(13) 55a 
182. Trikiita [D. 205; Pa 42 ; S. 189] 
Hill, | 


(52) 47b; (84) 42b; (85) 4a £f. (Description); 
| (9o) 24a. os 
183. Trigarta [D. 205; Dj. 43; L. 13:1; S. 3701. (2 Mod. 
. Jalandhar region)] 
A country in the N. E, of Bharata 
(13). 58b. ( mam Sar cara ) 
184. Tridivà [K,. 813a; Ds. 44; S. 299] 


River rising from Rksavat, 


| (13) 27b. 
185. Trivistapa [K,. 814a.] 
| Tirtha, 


(36) 43a: (51) 52b; (90) 32a. 
186. Traipura [K,. 8135; D. 205 (— Tripura); Po. 54; 
l 53405 (people of Tripura or Tripuri)] 
Janapada in Vindhyamüla 
(13) 55a. 
«D 
187.  Daksarirtha [K,. 744b] 
S under Kuruksetra ! 
(46) 2a 7 | | 
. 188. Dandaka (same as Dandakaranya in Daksinatya) [K,. 
7453; D. 52; P4. 65; L. 41; S. 271] 
(13) 49a. 
189 Dandakaranya [K,. 745a; D. 52; Py. 65; L. 41, 280; 
S. 30N6] 
Country, 
| (19) 28c, 34c; (39) 5a; (84) 43d: (go) 26b. 
190. Dasarna [K,. 745b; D. 54; Py 79; L. 314, 336; 
S. 47N4] (zs mod. Dhasan) | 


igi. 


192. 


195. 


199. 


200. 
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River rising in mt. Rksa, 
(13) 26a. 
Dasasvamedhika, [K,. 745b; Pa 79] 
Tirtha 
(35) 493. 
Daksinatya, [P4. 81; S. 271 (same as Daksinapatha)] 
Countries in, 
(13) 47-50. 
Daruvana [K,. 745a (same as Devadatu Vana); D. 53; 
P5. 84] 
(84) 32c. 
Dasarna [K,. 745b; D. 54; L. 314; S. 15off., 91i 
(Eastern Malwa)] 
Country in Vindhyamüla, 
(13) 54b. 
Dugdhoda [S. 53 N3] 
River rising in Sahya mountain 
(13) 31b. 
Durgandha [S. 51 n2] 
River rising in ' Vindhyapada' 
(13) 29b, 
Durga tirtha [K,. 748b; S. anny (tributary of 
Sabarmati), 51N2] 
under Saraswati 
(42) 15b. 
Durdhara [D. 58 (Durdhura); D. 102] 
Mountain 


(13) 16b. 
Drdaśrnga 
Mountain 
(52) 473- 
Drsadvati [K,. 748a; D. 57; Py. 110; L. 75; 5. 41n4] 
River, 
(13) 22:5; (33) gas (34) 8a ( adaraaar ); (36) 
48a, 59a. 


3*4 


20I. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205.. 


206. 


|. 207. 


208. 


209. 
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Devadaruvana '[K,. 745. b; D. 54 (same as Daruvana); 


Py. 117] 
(44) 34b. | 
Devahrada [K,. 746a; Po. 130] 
(91) 14a. 
Devika [K,. 746b; D. 55; Py. 134; L. 743 S 41 n2 
(=m, Deeg, tributary of Ravi)] 
River | 
(71) 5a; (78) 35a, 52a; (84): 7a. 12b; (go) 3ob. 
Devika Devi. {P}. 134] 
(89) 72. 
Devi, 
Tirtha, 
(35) 34b: (57) 96b. 


Dviradapavana tīrtha, 
(57) 94b. 
Dvaitavana [K,. 748b; D. 55; L. 75] 
(47) 56a. : 
“Dha” 
Dharmaranya [K. 747 a | (under maya): D. 56; P,. 166] 
(54) 12. 
Dhataki [S. 271] 
River 
(13) 21b. s 
Dhrtapapa ) [K,. 748a; D. 57; Py. 174; 5. 272] 
Dhütapapa t A river, Tributary of the Ganges in 
Benaras region (S. 4103) 
(13) 22a; (57) 82b (Dhrtapapa) 


«NA 


f Nakulagana [K,. 783b. | 


under Kuruksetra—tircha 
(46) 2b. 

Nadvala [Iravati=nadvala—Sangam, K,. 755] 
(79) 515. 


/ 


213. 
215. 


216. 


217. 

218. 
219. 
220. 
221, 

222. 
223. 


224. 
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Nandini [K,. 784a; P,. 200; S. 287] 
River rising in Pariyátra, 
(13) 24a. 
Navarastra [P,. 215; D. 139; 5. 288] 
Country 
(90) 30. | 
Narmada [K,. 785a; D. 138; Py. 210; L, 36, 305. 
323; 9. 288] 
A tirtha, (7) 26d; (84) 24b; (go) 18b. 
A river rises in ‘Rksapada, (13) 25b; (42) 7b; 
(57) 75a. 
Nalini (K, 784; D. 137; Ps. 213; 5. 288] 
A river rises in 'Sahyapada* 
(13) 31b. 
Nagagiri. [K,. 783a; P,. 217] 
A hill under Gaya, 


(13) 17b. s 
Nagatirtha [K,. 783a; P4. 219} ~ 
(57) 93b. 
Nagadvipa [P,. 219; S. 288] 
(13) vob. 


Nagahradatirtha [D. 134] 
(32) 24a; (36) 41. 
Nisvara 
River 
(13) 22b. | 
Nirahara [D. 141; Py. 245; S. 288 (people)] 
(13) 57b (amata Rer, asterifnr ) 
Nirvindhya [K,. 786a; D. 141; Py. 249; 5. 5On2, 
288] 
River (mod. Newuj, tributary of Chambal) 
rising in Vindhya and falling into Chambal 


(13) 25b. 
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225. 


226. 
227. 
220. 
229. 


230. 
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Nisadha [K,. 786a; D. 141; L. 325; P4. 252; S. 288] 
^ 3) 55a (Janapada in Vindhyamüla); (go) 132. 
Nisadha [K,. 786b; P5. 252; S. 288 (also Nisadhavati)] 

River rising in Vindhya | 


(13) 28b. 
Nila [K,. 786a; Pa 252] 
Tirtha 
(84) 282. 


Nila [K, 786a. (Nilotpala); Po. 259; S. 288; 
River 7 
(13) 21a. 
Natmika [S. 287 (people)] 
in Daksindtya — — 


(23) 50a, 


Natmisa [K,. 7838; D. 135i Fe 265; L. 41, 113; V, 


460; S. 28] © 

Tirtha 

(3) 10a; (7) 372, 38b, 39a, vii (8) 29b; (37) 8a. 
24a, 28b, (39) 27a; (42) 3a; (63) 40b; (65) 34b, 
75a; (83) 1b 3b. (between Gomati & Kaücananadi); 
(84) 11b; (go) 9a. | 
l SıBADAS CHAUDHURI 
[To be continued] 


MISCELLANY 
Kharparas mentioned in the Nabhinandana-Jinoddhara-Prabandha 
(4 Reply ) 


Criticising my identification of the Kharparas mentioned in 
the Nabbinandana-jinoddbara-prabandba with the Mongols, 
Dr. Sane Lal Katare writes as follows in the /HQ., XXXVII, 
81-2: — | 

"In spite of the mention of the Kharparikas in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta and the Kbarparas in three 
Bacthagarh inscriptions, one dated in V. S. 1385, another 
probably also of the same date and third ‘without any date’, 
it is not understood why De. Sharma should have identified 
them with the Mongols, who are also said to have carried raids 
into the dominions of Ala-ud-din Khalji. ^ Dr. Sharma has given 
no grounds for this identification... ... ... Two of these Batihagarh. 
inscriptions refer to Sultan Mahmüd of Yoginipura, who 
may be identified with Muhammad bin’ Tughluq......... This - 
disproves Dr. Sharma’s identification of the Kharparas with 
Mongols,” 

Dr. Katare has been, I fear, a little hasty in writing his 
note. If he refers to footnote 7 of the paper he has criticised, 
he would find it stated that the arguments regarding the identi- 
fication of the Kharparas with Mongols have been put in a 
paper to be published in the Proceedings of. the Indian 
History Congress, 1954. He could easily have consulted the 
paper. 

As to Dr. Katare's own arguments, let me point out that 
there is nothing in Samudragupta's Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
to indicate that the  Kharparikas were in the Damoh 
district ia. the fourth century A.D. I cannot see any reason 
why Muhammad bin Tughluq's being on the throne of 
Delhi in 1328 A.D. disproves my view. There were Mongols 
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in India before his reign and during his reign too; and 
once, probably in 1327 or 1328 A.D., the Mongols reached 
almost the gates of Delhi under the leadership of Tarmashirin 
of Transoxiana.! 

Dr. Katare would have us believe that the Kharparas were 
a warlike people of Madhya Pradesh who roamed about in the 
."dominions of Alauddin Khalji under the leadership of Vaghadeva 
Pratibara, Buc while coming to this conclusion, he should have 
at least kept in view all the known references to the Kharparas. 
If he goes to the Hammiramadamardana he will find a Khappara 
Khana whose intervention made Milacchrikara retire hastily to 
his own dominions. The Kharpara Khana obviously was a very 
strong non-Indian chief, may be either Cangez Khan or Jalalud- 
din Manghbarni. The Hammiramabakavya of Nayacandra Süri 
speaks of Vagbhata Cahamána's attack on Ranthambhor while 
his enemy, the Sultan of Delhi, was being pressed hard on the 
other side by the Kharparas.2 We do not find from any 
Muslim history that the existence of the Sultanate of Delhi was 
ever threatened by the. incursion of a predatory tribe from 
Madhya Pradesh. But it is well-known that the Mongols were 
all along. a constant danger, and their incursions influenced 
both the internal and foreign policies of the Sultans of Delbi.* 
Elsewhere in the Hammiramabakavya, we have a description of 
the Gbataika-desiya warriors in the battle between Muhammad 
Ghori and Prthviraja IIl. — Gbataika-deía seems to stand for 
Kharpara or Karpara (a potsherd). 

Dingal literature also throws interesting light on the meaning 
of Kbarpara. As Saka in later Sanskrit becomes synonymous 
: with Muslim, so does the word Kharpara in Dingal. The 
author of the Nabbinandana-]inoddbara-prabandba who belonged 
tg the Dingal area can be presumed to have been familiar with 


t Tarikb-i-Mubaraksbabi, 103. ^2 IV.10» 
` 3 See Dr Habibullah’s Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, 


|. Chapter IX, 


4 Ill, 28, 


y 
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this usage, A few illustrations from Chand Ras etsi ro (1537 
A.D.) would perhaps suffice? : — 


1. Kburasáni Kbaüpbara Kheda khatti 
parambha kiyau utaradha patti] [143] | 


2. Kbapbarám khadaga vabana sakhudda 
rini Kisana chadiya bhamjana Rauddaj [306] / 


3. Kbhapbarám Jaita vabai khadagga 
Vasade jāni vanne vilagga] [381] | 


4. _Vikabara raja linda vaggi 
Khapharam sire khiviya khadaggi] [389] | 


In all these illustrations, che word Khaphara has been used for 
the host commanded by the Mughal Prince, Kamran, and in 
verse 143 they have been specified also as Khurasanis, We can 
easily have other illustrations of the use of the word from early 
Dingal literature.* s | 


Let Dr. Katate also give some solid evidence to prove the 
truth of his view. It is no use relying on mere conjecture and 
saying that Vaghadeva Pratihara must have led the Kharparas, 
whom he regards as a people of Madhya Pradesh, in an attack 
on Alauddin Khalji’s dominions. Vaghadeva might have come 
into conflict with the Khalji’s, though this too is not very certain. 
But where is the evidence that would make him a leader of the 
Kharparas? He himself was not a Kharpara; and Dr, Katare 
has first to prove the existence in Madhya Pradesh of an indi- 
genous tribe called Kharpara before he can make even a Pratibara 
chief the leader of their forays. 


The only evidence that he can perhaps think of putting 
forward in support of his contention are the three Batthagarh 


5 Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1430. 
6 For relevant extracts from another Dingal work, Rava Jaitsi ro 


Ráso, see the Marabhāratī, VI, 3, 77. 


i 
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inscriptions, in two of which one Malik Julachi is -mentioned as 
“Yoddhā Kbarpara sainyanam,” an expression about. the exact 
import of which I have not been very sure. Two alternative 
meanings can be given; there cannot be a third. It might mean 
that Malik Julachi fought against the Kharparas or Mongols 
when they invaded India in 1328 A.D. or so and was rewarded 
for his services by being appointed as Governor of the 
Cedi area. In this case one has to equate Yoddba Kharpara- 
sainyánám" with “yoddha Kharparasainyan” and regard 
it as an instance of the Paninean rule, Kartrkarmano 
krti (2.3.65).2 Or taking it in the usual sense of “a 
warrior of. the Kharpara hosts", we might regard him 
as a Mongol convert to Islim, appointed to a difficult 
.post in the Cedi country. To. make him the leader of an 
indigenous tribe, against the usual meaning that the word 
Kharpara has, needs more substantial evidence than the 
mere mention of Julachi as a Kharpata general stationed at 
Damoh. If we had, for instance, any inscription from Bengal 
for Akbar's famous general, Man Singh, he could have 
been rightly described as — *yoddbaá Kacchapa-sainyanam’’, 
without the Kachawalas being a people of Bengal. Under 
the Sultanate too, the Governors, more often than not, 
came from areas different from those they governed, 
and we cannot on the basis of their tribe or clan say 
that the clan or tribe must have belonged to that area, 
If Dr. Katare has any other evidence to disprove the 


7 For the use of yudb with karma, see the following quota- 
tion from  Madhusüdana Sarasvcri’s commentary on the Bhagavad» 
pitá :— ; 

eko dasa-sabasrani yodbayed yasta dbanvinam| 
Sastra-Sastra-pravinascha mabaratba iti smrtah | | 

Amitan yodbayed yastu samprokto’ tiratbastu sab] 
Rathas tvekena yo yoddba tannyino’ rdbaratbab smrtab | | 


(1, 4-6) 
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identification of the Kharparas with the Mongols, we shall be 
glad to-have it." 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


8 Dr, Kátare may also keep in view the fact that Kakka Süri 
recounts all the gar achievements of Ala-ud-din Khalji, the capture 
of the ruler of Devggiri, slaying of Hammira, the lord of Sapadalaksa, 
capture of the lord of Chitor, defeat of Karna of Gujarat, conquest of 
Malwa, subjection of the Karnata, Pandya and Tilinga rulers, and the 
decisive defeat of the Kharparas, As none, who has anything substantial 
to say about Alauddin’s achievements, fails to include the defeat of the 
Mongols among them, why should not Dr Katare give Kharpara the 
sense of Mongol which it has in Sanskrit as well as non Sanskrit literature 
and which it might be noted, was familiar in the area to which Kakka 
Süri belonged? 


The name of the Mahamátya in the inscription 


of Tejasimha, dated V. 1317 


De R. C. Agrawala has published the transcript of a newly 
discovered inscription of Maharand (Maharaval ?) Tejasithha 
of Mewar. It is dated Sunday, the fifth of the dark half of 
Sravana, V. 1317, and in its third line names the Mabamatya 
as Mahiarh., Prasenadhata, But che colophon of a manuscript, 
now deposited tn the Patan Bhandar and copied at Aghata in 
that very year 1317 on Sunday, the fourth of the bright half of 
Macha, ie., six months anda half after the incision of the 
epigraph reads as follows: 


Samvat 1317 varse Maba-sudi 4 Aditya dine Srimad-A ghata- 
darge Maharajadbiraja-paramesvara-paramabbattaraka-U mapati- 
vara - labdha - praudba - pratapa - samalamkrta-iri-T ejasimbadeva- 
kalyana vijaya-rajye tat-páda-padmopafivini Mabamatya-sri-Samud- 
dbare mudravyaparan paripamtbayati srimad-A ghata-vastavya pam. 
Ramachamdra-sisyena Kamalachamndrena pustika vyalekbi[ [* 

Here the name of the Mabámatya is given as Sri-Samuddara. 
Considering the short interval between the two records, is it 
not likely that the name in the inscription also might be Sri- 
Samuddhara; and the initial mistake made in deciphering the 
epigraph might have been in reading Sri as Pra, their shapes not 
being very dissimilar, and then samu as sena. Dhara can easily 
be read as ddbara. Let Dr Agrawala re-examine the epigraph. 
If he finds the reading to: be clearly Prasenadhara, and not 
Sri-Samuddhara as we think it might be, we have to assume that 
Sri-Samuddhara had died within the interval, Sravana Sukla to 
Magha Krsna, and was succeeded in the post probably by a son 
named Prasenadhara. 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


1 Jaina-pustaka-prasasti-samgrába, Part 1. (Singhi Jaina Granthamala), 
p. 126.. ' 


P 
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Moustaches—a rare device in early Indian 


Visnu and Siva Images 


„The depiction of Buddhist divinities having moustaches is a 
well known feature of the Gandhara sculptures. In Brahmanical 
icons both Brahma and Agni are frequently shown with a 
prominent beard. This is of course unusual in case of Visnu 
and Siva sculptures and it is therefore proposed to refer to a few 
such icons for scrutiny by scholars and art critics. lt appears 
that the device of presenting Visnu and Siva with moustaches 
- was probably incorporated due to the influence of foreign art 
in India. A Kusana Ardbanarisvara in Victoria and Albert 
Museum at London (nos. IM-5-1931; from Mathura) presents 
Siva half with prominent moustaches. Similarly, we find this 
' device on the face of Govardhanadhaci Krsna* in the early 
Gupta terracotta relief from Rangmahal and now preserved in 
Bikaner Museum (Lalitakala, no, 8, pl. xxi, fig 1; R. C. 
Agrawala’s paper in Journal of Indian History, Trivendrum, Dec. 
1960, plate 1). The influence of Gandhara art is quite evident 
in the Bikaner terracottas datable to the 3rd century A.D. 


A post-Gupta Siva-linga* in Mathura Museum (no. 462) 
also presents Siva with moustaches (J. IN. Banerjea, Journal of 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, III (i), June 1935, plate VII, fig 
3) as also in one faced Siva-linga (no. H 2) from Lucknow 
Museum (ibid, pl. VIL, fig 2) and collosal late-Gupta Siva 
head from Mathura and now in the collection of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford (cf. Fig 2 on page 53 of the Bulletin of 
Rijsk Museum of Asiatic Art at Amsterdam, Holland, No. 31, 
October 1950). 


TN 4 


The Museum Volkerkunde at West Berlin has recently 
purchased an early bronze from Kashmir wherein the 


1 Also in the Dana Lila plaque in the same collection. 
2 JUPHS,, Old Series, Lucknow, XXII, 1949, p. 129. 
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human face of three-faced Visnu bears prominent moustaches 
(H. Hartel, Indische Skulpturen, Indologen Tagung, 1959, 
Gottingen, figures 50-51 and 53) Not only this, eve. the 
cakra-purusa, appearing to the left of Visnu below in this elegant 
Berlin-bronze, has got moustaches likewise (ibid, fig. 58), a fact 
which bears close resemblance with identical device in another 
contemporary cakra-purusa in Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto 
(ibid, fig. 59; Sherman Lee's note in the Bulletin of tbe Division 
of Art and Archaeology of the Toronto Museum, Dec. 1256, 
no. 24, pp-23-6, plate 9). The well known Trimūrti from 
Elephanta also presents one of the faces with moustaches 
in a vivid manner (K.M. Munshi, Saga of Indian Sculpture, 
1957, Bombay, plate 18). The extant stone sculptures of 
multi-faced Visnu of course present the depiction of moustaches 
on the 4th back face; cf. 5000 Years’ Art from India, 1959, 
Essen-Germany, Vol. ii, no. 188 on page 382. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


A Note on the Brahmadattas of Kast 


Kasi finds a significant place as a political division in 
Northern India shortly before the time of the Buddha. It 
was an independent kingdom before the rise of Buddhism, 
and, as such it finds mention in no less than four 
places in the Aüguttaranikaya in the “list of the Solasa 
Mahàa-Janapadas, ie., the sixteen great countries. The fact 
that Kasi and KoSala are frequently mentioned in the Jatakas 
in the Paccuppannavatti only and not in the stories draws 
our attention towards the study of its political history and the 
dynasties that ruled and governed over its destiny. In 
the sixth century B.C. Indian territories were split up into 
numerous independent but tiny states, which, according 
to the Puranas were ruled by the kings of different 
dynasties, such as Aiksvakas or kings of Ko$ala, Paücalas, 
Kaseyas, Asmakas, Kurus, Maithilas and so forth However, 
the most important of these dynasties was that of the 
Brahmadatta reigning at Varanasi and ruling over Kāšśi- 
rattha. In the Jatakas, we hear of many  Drahmadattas 
“and are more often than not useless. for historical 
‘purpose. The ruling family of Kasi also seems Sto have 
been called  Brahmadatta after this king.’ Thus, in the 
Jatakas every prince who was heir-apparent to the throne 
of Varanasi was styled Brahmadatta-kumara, The Matsya- 
purana® also refers to a dynasty consisting of one hundred 
Brahmadattas. 

The Jatakas,f which are the main source of information 
regarding the history of this kfngdom mention no less than 
six kings of Varanasi, besides Brahmadatta, They are Uggasena, - 


1 Pargitet, 23-4. 

2 Carmicbal Lectures, D. R. Bhandarkar, 1918. Calcutta, p. 56. 

3 Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, P. 556, V. 72. - 

4 Jataka, IV. 458-13; iti, 97. 23; 1.262. 8; V. 354. 9; ii 345, 
19; iv. 104-22 and 25. 
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Dhanafijaya, Mahasilava, Sathnyama, Vissasena and Udayabhadda. 
In the Puranas,5 Brahmadatta is represented to have been 
followed in succession by Yogasena, Vishvaksena, Udakasena 
and Bhallàta. 

The tradition of che Brahmadattas seems to be very popular 
and of great antiquity as well. In the Jataka commentary this 
is given as the name of numerous kings of Benares. In most 
cases the Jatakas reveal nothing more of them than that they 
reigned at Benares at the time of the incidents related in the 
story. There is every, reason to believe that Brahmadatta was 
possibly the dynastic name of the kings of Benares. In. the 
Gangamala Jacaka,* Udaya, king of Benares, is, for example 
addressed as Brahmadatta. Similarly, in the Gandatindu Jataka,’ 
Pancala, King of Uttarapaficala, ts also called Brahmadatta ; 
though, in this case it was evidently his personal name. Another 
instance of the general popularity of the epithet, ‘Brahmadatta’, 
is to be found in the Dipavamsa? and the Mahavamsa Tika,® 
where Drahmadatta is represented as the head of a dynasty of 
thirty-six kings, all of whom ruled at Matthipura. His ancestors 
ruled at Kapilanagara. It may, however, be recalled here that 
there are at least. fourteen references to Bralmadatta-kumaras 
in the Jataka stories all of whom individually correspond to the 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares.% It is therefore quite 
reasonable to suggest that ‘many of the princes beionging to 
these groups had the cognomen, ‘Brahmadatta’. That Brahma- 
datta was not the name of one individual ruler, has been 
suggested by Mr. Harkrsna Dev. This succession has been 


Vayupurana, p. 376, Vs. 180-2;  Visnupurana, pt, iv. cap. 19. 

Játaka, iii. 452. 

ib. p. 444. 

Ed. by Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate), tii. 18, 

(P. T. $),. 127, 

| 10 ]átaka, i. 259 ff; ii. 2 ff; t. 229ff; ii-158ff; ii. 277 ff; ii. 
391 ff; iii 4c7ff; iüi-514 ff; iv. 3150; v. 263ff; v. 457 ff; vi, 
159ff. 
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accepted by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.! The domination of Kasi 


kingdom by several monarchs belonging not to one and the 
same family or dynasty is of considerable importance in 
making an account of the political destiny of chis. kingdom. 
In the Jacakas there are frequent teferences to the failure 
of heirs at Benares (apputtakath rajakulam), or the deposition of 
princes in favour of more competent rulers taken from other 
families. This is the reason why the Kasi monarchs are not 
regarded by the tradition as belonging to one and the same 
dynasty. For example, some of the kings hailed from Magadha’?; 
others were probably of Videhan origin. Besides, there are 
references to a group of one hundred Brahmadattas in the 
Matsya and Vaáyupuranas.? The Mahābhārata also mentions 
a group of “hundred” Brahmadattas.!* In the Jatakas, the name 
is borne both by the reigning king and his son (kumara).!? The 
reference to King Udaya of Benares in the Ganhgamila Jataka 
being addressed by a Pachceka Buddha as — "*Brahmadatta" 
shows that it is distinctly stated to be a kulanáma or family 
designation. 

The problem that remains to be solved as yet is whether the 
Drahmadattas were all of the same extraction? The data 
available would, however, serve to suggest that they belonged not 
to the same extraction. In the Darimukha Jataka, the king-elect 
was originally a Magadhan prince. Some of the other Brahma- 
dattas were of Videhan lineage. The Matiposaka Jataka,!* for 
instance, referring to a Brahmadatta of Kasi, has the following 


line: 


Mutto'mhi Kasirajena Vedehana Yasassina ti. 


11 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 56. 

12 Ct. Jatakas, 378, 401, 529. 

13 Marsya, ch. 273, 71; Vayu, ch. 99, 454, 

14 IlL 8. 23. 

15 Cf. Susima Jataka (411), the Kumma Sapinda Jataka (425), the 
Lomas Kassapa Jataka (433), etc. 

16 Jatka No, 455, 
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Similarly, in the Sambula Jataka’? prince Southisena, son of 

Brahmaddata, king of Kasi, 1s called Vedehaputta : 

Yo putto Kagirajassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidū 

tassaham Sambula bhariya, evath janahi danava, 

Vedehaputto bhaddan te vane vasati áturo, | 

Ajatasatru, who was a contemporaty' of Janaka on the throne 

of Kasi, may have been a Brahmadatta though his exact lineage 
is not known.” The Upanisadic evidence shows that he was a 
contemporary of Uddalaka. According to the Uddalaka Jataka, 
the reigning king of Benares in the time of Uddalaka was 
Brahmadatta.!? It seems that ‘Brahmaddatta’ was a title 
which was frequently used with pride particularly by the rulers of 
Kasi.. But it should not be taken to represent any definite 
dynasty or family to which these rulers belonged. Kings 
with the designation also figure as rulers of other kingdoms. It 
is well known to us that about the middle of the sixth century 
B. C. Bimbisāra Srenika, the crown prince of Magadha, is said 
to have killed Brahmadatta, the last independent ruler of ancient 
Anga, and took Champa, the capital city, and resided there as 
his father's Viceroy.?? In the Mabágovinda Suttanta, Brahmada tta 
is mentioned as the king of the Assakas, and as a contemporary 
of Sattabhu, king of Kalinga, Vessabhu, king of Avanti, Bharata, 
king of Sovira, Renu, king of Videha, Dhatarattha, king of Aüga 
and Dhatarattha, king of Kasi.** 


22 


In the AMaba-U mmagga látaka," the Uttaradhyayana Sütra,?? 


the Svapna-vásavadatta?* and the Rzmáyana,? we hear of king 
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20 Hardy, 4 Manual of Buddbism, p. 163 n. (account based on the 
Tibetan Dulva), 7.4.8.B., 1914; p. 321. 

21 Dialogues of tbe Buddba, Part Il, p, 27. 

22 No. 546, 
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named Chulani Brahmadatta who was a great Pafcala king. The 
Jataka tells us chat Kevatta, the minister of Brabmadatta formed 
a plan for making Chulani chief king of all India. In the story, 
the king himself is represented as having laid siege to Mithila. 
The Uttaradbyayana represents him as a universal monarch. 
These accounts ate so much full of myths that one can hardly 
place any reliance upon them and the historicity of these events. 
The relevant point to be noted here is that the epithet 
Brahmadatta was so popular that even in the 5th century A. D. 
we hear of a Viceroy of Budha Gupta as Brahmadatta.? 

Apart from the facts noted above regarding the Brahmadattas 
one cannot fail to mention here the traditional accounts of the 
praiseworthy exploits of the Brhmadattas of Kasi. Before 
the final absorption of Kasi by Kosalan imperialism in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., it figures as an imperial 
kingdom. In the Mahavagga”? and the Kosambi Játaka?? we are 
told that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, king of 
KoSala, of his realm, and put him to death. Similar account is 
also found in the Vinaya Pitaka? and Dbammapadattakatba.?? 
In the Kunala Jataka’ we are told that Brahmadatta, king of 
Kasi, owing to his having an army, seized the country of 
KoSala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen to Benares, 
and there made her his consort. In the Suttanipata comment- 
ary,®- we hear of Brahmadatta, son of the king of Benares, ruling 
over twenty thousand cities with Benares as the capital. 
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